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Made from California White Pine 
Dealers who know about the wear-value of white pine lf your trade permits the buying of stock sizes you 
doors from observation find our line lives up to tra- will find us prepared to offer you unusual advantages 
dition. These are the doors that stay ‘put,’ once in car load lots or mixed cars of doors and windows, 
hung, for our method of manufacture and quality of bevel siding and lath—all products of that inimitable 
stock used in them preclude warping, sagging, check- California White Pine—the wood that has no substi- 
ing or shrinking. tute. i= 
MR. RETAILER:—Try a sample order and be convinced. = = 
Write your ae ie a for = = 
prices on straight carloads of doors = 
and windows, or to Chicago Lumber - = 
Co. of Washington, sans cir, Mo., Vf eed Ul i ber Co. \¢ eed, Calif. =.= 
Selling Agents for Weed Lbr. Co., 9 = 
Mined Carloads. WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS ee 
eT nT wun i in CU i i in i A sn ION mm cu Me 
Reaomnce Stock 
Reservation \ 
, ra clear the way 
H em | Oc k quicker and cheaper 
Good roads through your timber 
- land make efficient hauling pos- 
P d | sible in any season of the year. 
| 1 nN i. a nN ATLAS Explosives make it 
; ¥Y easy for you to clear roadways 
and cut-over land—not only 
ii Hardwoods easy, but considerably quicker 
i and cheaper than other methods. 
i One reason is because ATLAS Explo- 
i sives are so uniform. Every stick of 
i powder behaves exactly like every 
i other stick—your men know how to 
ii use it accurately. 
I Waste of explosive is eliminated when 
re “WW » Oe 7 you use ATLAS. 
( pepeeneere = ATLAS POWDER Co. 
| Very Best RE setae 
1] Boston, Chicago, Des Moines, Houghton (Mich,). 
| Bale ace ee Shc onan, Meee 
| _ delphia, Pittsburg (Kan.), Pittsburgh (Pa.), Pottsville 
ii (Pa,), St. Louis, Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
WRITE US FOR PRICES. 
if TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F.O.B. CARS NEOPIT, 
i WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
. time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 
| The Menominee Indian Mills, 
ih} 
if NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 
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WHILE THE paper upon which newspapers and period- 
icals are printed is sufficiently durable for the ordinary 
reader, the librarians and antiquarians have long been 
concerned over the fact that 50 or 100 years from now 
the current files of periodicals will have disappeared thru 
deterioration of the paper upon which they are printed. 
This is largely because of the wood pulp used in the man- 
ufacture of such papers. Our ancient colonial files of 
newspapers were printed upon stock manufactured chiefly 
from rags, which, while of not so smooth a finish as modern 
product, is of more durable texture. In a recent meeting 
of librarians a plan was described of spraying the pages 
of paper with a light coating of flexible varnish of linseed 
oil and rosin, or with a zapon or liquid celluloid varnish. 
It appears likely that such processes would be useful as 
4 means of preservation, but the cost and actual durability 
thereby attained haw not yet been definitely determined. 





SrePrPing aside from the beaten paths of a trade 
paper, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week presents in 
Its news pages a short fiction story—‘‘Ghosts, and a 
Government Order”—that doubtless will be read with 
absorbing interest. The author is a lumberman employed 
in the South, where the mills are busily engaged in 
turning out timbers for the building of ships that are 
to aid in dealing a death blow to kaiserism, and his story 
is redolent with the atmosphere of the sawmill and the 
logging camp. The AMERICAN TLUMBERMAN will ap- 
Preciate expressions from its readers as to the desirability 
of further diversions of this kind from the normal menu 


of lumber news and articles bearing directly on the lum- 
ber trade, 





Lari anv plaster as a means of finishing walls of 
buildings will receive a setback in the near future if the 
purposed action by the Government to take over the entire 
output: of lime in the United States is carried into effect. 
Pg 18 essential to the manufacture of both steel and 


Sather and it takes a ton of coal to manufacture two and 
one-half tons of lime, 





An Interesting Story of Achievement 
in a Great Industry 


To watch the development of an industry and of the 
men who grow to be big men and leaders in that industry 
always is of interest, and to record their successes is a 
pleasure. Perhaps no branch of the lumber industry has 
made greater strides in recent years than has the produc- 
tion and sale of hardwoods. Lumber is playing a very 
large part in the present great world war and the 
hardwood branch of the industry in some respects is 
playing the most important part. The manufacture of 
hardwoods on a large scale requires skill and ability of 
a high order and to make the business a complete success 
salesmanship of the most approved kind is necessary. 

In this connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes 
considerable pride in the illustrated descriptive story of a 
Kentucky hardwood operation on pages 47-62 of this 
issue. This pride lies not only in the way in which the 
work of its own artists has been done, but in the character 
of the views that presented themselves to the eye of the 
camera. Opportunities for taking timber and lumber 
views of this sort are fewer than they were a number of 
years ago and when published these views naturally attract 
more attention. It should have been enough for these 
Kentucky mountains to have such a mine of forest wealth 
upon the surface, without having been underlaid with 
high grade coal; and yet in this instance we find this 
combination. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN feels sure that its readers 
will find more than ordinary interest in perusing this 
story of the Lenox Saw Mill Co., of Lenox City, Ky., and 
the organization that markets its product, the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Strength Needed as Well 
as Lightness 


The New Orleans correspondence recently suggested 
the use of balsa wood from Central America for airplane 
construction. Balsa is a very interesting wood because 
of its lightness and because it is somewhat more buoyant 
than cork. It is being largely used at the present time 
for floats and similar purposes, altho requiring to be 
thoroly waterproofed to prevent it from becoming water- 
logged, as the cells of this wood, unlike those of cork, are 
not closed watertight cells but may be thoroly permeated. 
Another wood, ceiba, is very similar tho not quite so 
light and materially stronger. 

Tt is difficult to see, however, how these woods could 
be employed to any extent in airplane construction, ex- 
cept by radical changes in design by which all stresses 
coming upon the wood would be stresses either of com- 
pression or of tension. Both woods are ordinarily very 
weak and brittle in transverse strain, and the only place 
where they would be of use in present airplane designs 
would be to a very limited extent in fuselage construction. 





Coast Lumbermen Contribute Increas- 
ingly to Winning the War 


To some degree ever since the beginning of hostilities 
overseas but with marked emphasis since this country has 
entered into them the lumber industry has been increas- 
ingly an important factor in war work, furnishing lumber 
for cantonments, ship building, airplane construction and 
other purposes more or less important but all helpful. 
The preéminently essential task of the industry has been 
and is in supplying materials for ships and airplanes and 
in this, because of the requirements, the pine manufac- 
turers of the South and the fir and sp:nce manufacturers 
of the Pacific Northwest are supplyi.4 the greater part 
of the materials. Other branches of the industry stand 
ready with help—in telling ways already extend it—and 
as avenues develop for their products they are gradually 
finding that Uncle Sam avails himself. of their services 
and their output. 

Until recently the pine lumber manufacturers of the 
Inland Empire and California and the redwood manufac- 
turers of the latter State have been called upon by the 
Government for comparatively little of their product for 
war work needs. Of course, some pine and some redwood 
have been used in pattern work, for interior finish of 
ships, to some extent for cantonment construction and, 
more largely, redwood pipe lines have been laid in army 
camps. 

Now, however, the Aircraft Production Board, under 
the able direction of John D. Ryan, plans to utilize the 
pine industry of the West as far as possible in supplying 
clear, straight grained pine lumber for aircraft produc- 
tion, repeated tests by. Government laboratories having 
shown that western pines are little inferior to spruce, the 
ideal wood, for aircraft material in the properties essen- 


tial for that purpose. Kenneth Ross, of Montana, experi 
enced lumber manufacturer, having thoro knowledge of 
the merits of the pines of the West, is assisting Mr. Ryan 
in marshaling all the lumber material available for air- 
craft construction. He has already conferred with the 
pine manufacturers of the Inland Empire and explained 
to them how the material must be cut and he has under 
consideration conferences in the near future with the pine 
manufacturers of California. 

This is bringing the pine mills of the West into war 
work in a pronounced way. The lumbermen are glad to 
respond and offer their services to the full extent to the 
Government. No doubt there would have been 4 still 
greater supply of aircraft lumber had the pine industry 
been called upon months ago, yet time has been necessary 
to work out this, as other problems. Possibly the red- 
wood industry may find a place where it can help more 
than at present. It stands ready, and it rests with the 
Government to say what is needed of that industry. Oth- 
erwise the lumber industry of the west Coast is fully 
mobilized in the great war work. : 
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Uncertain Car Supply Emphasizes 
Need of Early Lumber Buying 


The appeal of the Chicago regional director of trans- 
portation as published on page 87 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urges that freight movement be 
anticipated as far as possible by arranging for it at the 
present time instead of waiting until the late fall and 
winter. This suggestion is, of course, of equally as 
much importance to the merchants of lumber as to those 
of any other commodity, but unfortunately it is very 
materially qualified in the statement by the sixth 
paragraph that notes that for the present the ques- 
tion of lumber should be held in abeyance. 

From the considerations set up in the letter, it is of 
course of fully as much moment to lay in early stocks of 
lumber as of anything else; but it is here suggested 
that the needs of the Government for lumber are heavy 
at the present time and should take precedence; and 
that ‘‘it had not yet been determined what amount of 
transportation could be spared for the commercial 
lumber.’’ The statement is made, however, that this 
matter will soon be taken up and further announce 
ment made. 

That the lumber retailers should watch this matter 
closely is obvious, and it is of considerable importance 
that they should make a canvass of their sections, 
particularly in the agricultural regions, in order to 
find out what the farmer is actually going to need 
urgently in the way of lumber for the storage of crops 
and other purposes about the farm which will not wait. 
With such facts back of him, the lumber retailer will 
be in a better position to urge his needs for stocks 
with which to take care of such customers. 

The Pacific coast appears to hold out a certain meas- 
ure of relief in this direction in the matter of spruce 
side stock. Only about 20 percent of the product of 
the spruce mills is available for airplane materials and 
for the other 80 percent a market must be found in 
order that the airplane stock may be produced at a 
reasonable cost. The Spruce Production Board has ap- 
pointed a sales director for this purpose and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is informed that the mills cut- 
ting spruce for Government purposes have been assured 
that they will be furnished adequate transportation for 
the movement of the side product. It would appear, 
therefore, that orders for spruce stock may be placed 
with some confidence that the shipments will come 
thru and the question of the availability of spruce for 
various purposes is one that the retailer should take 
up actively by correspondence with the Spruce Bureau 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Port- 
land, Ore. There are, of course, some items of yard 
stock for which spruce is not suitable, or not available 
from a price standpoint. Nevertheless, in its various 
grades a very considerable use can be made of it; and 
if our information is correct the possibility of securing 
shipment of this stock may be of very material value 
a little later, when other stock is diffieult or impossible 
to obtain. 





Cottages for Farm Help a 
Need of the Hour 


Even before the war began the shortage of farm 
labor was serious. It has been accentuated by the 
withdrawal of thousands of young men by the draft, 
while at the same time we are confronted by the neces 
sity of maximum food production as a war measure. 
Farmers have been far too slow to realize the relation 
between proper housing conditions on the farms and 
a stable and contented labor supply. In the other great 
industries this relationship is being more and more 
recognized. Employers in every line have come to see 
the necessity of proper housing for their workmen. 
Our Government has appropriated millions to provide 
proper living quarters for workers in the war industries. 
Great Britain has gone much further in this direction 
than our own country, and has given great attention 
to the artistic, esthetic and recreational features of the 
homes provided for workmen, realizing that attractive 
surroundings go far to create contentment and foster 
efficiency. Whether employed on farms or in the in- 
dustries, men must have a chance to live, not merely 
to exist. As Walt Mason tersely puts it, ‘‘laborers 
are human guys,’’ and they have in some degree at 
least the same wants and aspirations as their employers. 

The housing accommodations provided for laborers 
on many, if not the majority of farms, are not such 
as to conduce to contented workers and long tenure 
of employment. Farmers will find it a paying invest- 
ment to build neat, attractive tenant cottages for their 
farm help, where they can have the comforts and con- 
veniences that make for contentment and higher stand- 
ards of living. This advice is especially pertinent 
now, as the supply of young, single men available for 
farm labor has been greatly reduced by the inroads 
of the draft. If the war continues long farmers will 
have to depend more and more on laborers beyond the 
draft age, who as a rule are married and must have 
houses for their families to live in. The advertising 
columns of the big city dailies carry increasing numbers 
of calls for married men, with previous farm experience, 
to work on farms. In every large city there are large 
numbers of married men, raised on farms, who would 
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gladly accept rural employment if provided comfortable 
and attractive cottages with garden and opportunity 
to keep a cow, chickens and perhaps a pig or two. The 
time is here when every farm should have a good tenant 
house or cottage. If farms generally were so equipped 
there would be far less complaint about floating labor. 
Young men would marry and settle down to steady 
work on one farm until they had enough saved to start 
paying for a farm of their own, instead of jumping 
from place to place—and the poorer the living accom- 
modations the more frequent are the jumps. 

Lumber retailers can do much to make their farmer 
customers see the necessity of providing proper housing 
for their help and the important bearing it has upon 
the solution of the farm labor problem, thereby render- 
ing service to the communities in which they live as 
well as creating demand for building material. 





Skilled Labor to Be Withdrawn From 
Non-War Industries 


Some time ago announcement was made, in general 
terms, that the recruiting and distributing of unskilled 
labor for the war industries, which became effective 
Aug. 1, would soon be broadened to include skilled 
labor. This determination was stated in unmistakable 
terms by Nathan A. Smyth, acting assistant director 
general of the employment service, at a conference 
of State directors of the National Employment Service 
and leaders of industrial management and labor in 
twenty-eight States east of the Mississippi, held in 
Washington on July 19. Mr. Smyth said: 

‘‘The demand for skilled workers for war produc- 
tion exceeds the immediately available supply and 
before long we will have to take every toolmaker and 
die sinker and put him in war industry. Our industrial 
army’s mobilization is a task more difficult than that of 
the raising of the fighting forces, and the community 
labor boards of the Employment Service, which will 
have general charge of the recruiting and distribution 
of labor among local industries, have a task that is of 
greater magnitude than that of the draft boards. If 
America is to ‘carry on’ in the industrial side of the 
war nonwar enterprises must make sacrifices with re- 
spect to labor just as they are making them with respect 
to fuel, steel, and other materials.’’ 

Thus step by step the entire industrial resources 
as well as the entire military power of the nation are 
being brought to bear against Germany. It is to be 
hoped that the necessary adjustment will be made with 





Housing the Help 


I tried to sell a load of slabs to Charles Augus- 
tus Clarence Dabbs. He owns a farm some nine 
miles long, and twice as wide—unless I’m wrong; 
I am not sure about its size, but it is big, or some 
one lies. 

‘‘T can not blow myself for slabs,’’ said Charles 
Augustus Clarence Dabbs; ‘‘with forty kinds of 
grief I’m filled, I’m not in shape this year to 
build. When one is loaded to the ears with cares 
and woes, and doubts and fears, he’s in no mood 
to talk of planks, or building stunts, you bet your 
shanks. 

‘*The Government,’’ said Mr. Dabbs, ‘‘is on 
the farmers keeping tabs; it looks to us to raise 
the wheat, that half the blooming world shall 
eat. It looks to us for corn and hay, and succo- 
tash and beans and whey. We farmers want to 
raise the stuff; we surely have desire enough; we 
have the land, we have the mules, we have the 
seed, we have the tools, but where in thunder 
shall we get the laborers, to toil and sweat? We 
can not keep men on the farm; the life appears to 
have no charm. I need a half a dozen hands to 
cultivate my fertile lands; I’d give them work 
the whole year round, if men of muscle could be 
found.’’ 

‘‘It is a problem old and hoar,’’ I said, and sat 
down on the floor. ‘‘It is a problem that will 
grow more frightful as the sad years go, unless 
you farmers realize that laborers are human guys. 
They want to live a normal life, each with his 
fireside and his wife, and not be packed in gar- 
rets up forty miles of winding stair. 

“‘If I were fatming, Mr. Dabbs, instead of 
selling rosewood slabs, I’d build some nifty little 
shacks, to house my toiling Jills and Jacks. I’d 
say to men I hired, ‘You see, you do not have to 
live with me; you have your house in which to 
dwell, a garden and a cow and well, a rooster and 
a Dorking hen, which things appeal to honest 
men.’ 

‘‘When you take up that sort of thing, your 
men will stay with you, by ging.’’ 

Then Mr. Dabb sat down by me. ‘‘There may 
be truth in that,’’ said he. ‘‘I’m blamed if I don’t 
try it out, so let us see some plans, old scout.’’ 

We figured there for half a day, and when the 
patron drove away, he hauled a load of joists and 
jambs, and seemed as chipper as nine clams. 

—WALT MASON in Satisfaction. 











as little hardship to any established industry as will be 
possible, but, recognizing the absolute necessity of 
maximum production and efficiency in the war indus- 
tries, unavoidable sacrifices will be borne, if not cheer 
fully at least with fortitude. The manufacture of 
lumber being essentially a war industry will not be 
adversely affected by the new policy regarding skilled 
labor. 





Lumber Has Decreased in Purchasing 
Power Applied to Other Commodities 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already published a 
statement by Charles 8. Keith in reply to the charge 
of profiteering made against southern pine manufac 
turers by the Federal Trade Commission. Substan- 
tially this same statement is contained in a booklet 
which has been published by the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation entitled ‘‘Is Lumber High or Money Cheap?’’ 
The statement as originally printed has been amplified 
by Mr. Keith, however, by the addition of a chart show 
ing the relation between lumber realization and lumber 
costs for the year ending with March, 1918. 

One of the most striking features of the pamphlet, 
however, is the addition of the tabulation of com- 
modity prices. It will be remembered that in his 
statement as originally published in the AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN the statement was made that while the 
value of lumber as expressed in money showed an 
increase of 39 percent its value as expressed in its 
exchange value for other commodities shows a decrease 
of 43.7 percent. The tabulation of commodity values 
gives the detailed foundation for this statement. 

This tabulation was made by the Brookmire Economie 
Service of New York City and was transmitted to Mr. 
Keith under date of June 5. It shows for southern pine 
lumber as an average of twenty-one companies a de 
livered price in Chicago of $24.45 in 1918, of $29.18 in 
1917 and of $34.07 for the first quarter of 1918. On the 
advanced value shown for the first three months of 
the current year, however, the lumberman taking his 
commodity to market in exchange for other commodities 
would find that he could get less of the other com 
modities for 1,000 feet of lumber than he could for the 
average of 1913, except in the cases of thirteen com 
modities. These are: horses, hogs, coffee, raisins, iron 
ore (altho all ore products have advanced more than 
lumber), anthracite coal, bituminous coal, turpentine, 
phosphate rock, hops, rubber, news print paper and 
ground bone. Yor cement he ean get exactly the same 
quantity for 1,000 feet of southern pine lumber as he 
could for the average of 1913, or 15.4 sacks. 

There are a number of commodities in the list 
that have advanced less than lumber as between the 
average for 1917 and for the first quarter of 1918. 
Most of these, however, are commodities affected by 
seasonal conditions. That is, they are usually cheaper 
in the spring of the year than the average of the year 
as a whole. 

In the list of building materials cement is the only 
material that is on an even basis with lumber as com- 
pared with 1913. A thousand feet of lumber in 1918 
would purchase 8,700 Hudson River hard brick and now 
only 3,600; of eastern common lime, 26.9 barrels as 
compared with 17.6 barrels; of wire nails, base price, 
11.7. kegs as compared with 8.5 kegs; of window glass, 
10x15, per box, 11.3 boxes as compared with 7.4 boxes 
during the first quarter of the current year. 

Compared witn lumber prices there have been strong 
advances in all kinds of provisions and groceries ex- 
cept hogs and coffee; in all kinds of fresh and dried 
fruits except raisins; in all sorts of raw and manu- 
factured textiles without exception; very material ad- 
vances in all kinds of hides and leather; moderate ad- 
vances in silver and copper and strong advances in all 
other metals except iron ore. Even cottonseed has gone 
far ahead of lumber, a thousand feet of which would 
buy 2,400 pounds of seed in 1913 and only 980 pounds 
during the first quarter of 1918. 

This pamphlet is a very interesting and valuable one 
and one that retail lumber dealers everywhere should 
take pains to secure and to use in their local advertis- 
ing and in the columns of the local papers. It makes 
a presentation of facts that the local editor will un- 
doubtedly be impressed with and that he may be glad 
to use to some extent in the news columns. 

The argument of the pamphlet is more fully clab- 
orated by Mr. Keith in the address that he delivered 
at the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation on July 27 at Mount Rainier, Wash., and which 
appears in full on pages 38, 66, 67 and 68 of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Keith covered a wide 
range of topies of interest to the lumber industry in 
that address, which should be very carefully read. 





OsTRICH meat will soon be placed upon the market in 
Arizona, the Food Administration of that State having 
authorized J. E. Cogdell, owner of one of the largest 
ostrich farms in America, situated near Phoenix, to 
slaughter 800 of the birds that are in good condition for 
eating. They will be dressed and placed on the market 
at 15 cents a pound. The 800 ostriches represent 25,00 
pounds of dressed meat. As the war has greatly reduced 
the demand for ostrich plumes it is felt that the birds 
can best serve their country by yielding up their bodies 
for food, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


POWER CROSS-CUT SAW WANTED 

We have a contractor in the North who asks if we can 
recommend a reliable wood saw for gasoline power which will 
not only cut down trees, but cut them up into saw log lengths 
—either a drag saw or an endless chain saw. We know that 
there are several makes on the market. Will you kindly give 
us the names of a few? We have taken the liberty of writing 
you, knowing that your close acquaintance with the lumber 
industry will assure us expert advice.—INQuiry No. 56. 

{A number of gasoline driven cross-cuts saws have been 
developed upon the Pacific coast and work very suc- 
cessfully which are adapted to the cross-cutting of trees 
into logs but are not adapted to the felling of trees. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of one tree felling saw 
that has thoroly established itself as a practical device 
and this is made in several forms by a Portland iron 
works. In its original form it was a piston-driven saw 
supported upon a tripod and so adapted as to saw either 
vertically or horizontally, and sufliciently light to be mov- 
ed by two men. The motive power in this form may be 
either steam or compressed air, altho, of course, re- 
quiring slightly different designs for the two powers. 
The connection is by a flexible hose from a portable boil 
er or from a traction engine with air compressor attach- 
ment. If recollection serves, this company has also de- 
veloped a type of saw for electric motor drive, thus giv- 
ing a greater flexibility and range of operation, as an 
electric cable of course may be handled more readily and 
in longer lengths than pressure hose. 

The present cost of labor has made a much wider field 
for tree felling devices and it is to be hoped that there 
will be further developments in this line—Kprror. | 


AUSTRALIAN APPRECIATION OF OUR WAR 
ACTIVITIES 

May I take this opportunity of saying that we Australians 
are watching with some anxiety, but every confidence, the 
work of you people in this terrible conflict with the Prussians, 
and are looking forward cagerly for the day when your great 
weight will begin to tell and swing the pendulum of vietory 
over to our side again? Our newspapers have begun useful 
propaganda work about the U. 8S. A. and your leading men are 
reported to as great a length as the leading men of Britain. 
There is a most encouraging sign here now in that the rabid 
pacifists and peace-at-any-pricers have had a serious split 
in their camp over the recruiting appeal. Nearly half of the 
official Jaborites (the men who hounded down Ifughes) have 
declared for vigorous recruiting. The reeruiting returns for 
the last six weeks have been excellent... -INQuirny No, 88. 

{The above incidental allusions in a letter from one of 
our Australian correspondents is well worthy of reprodue- 
tion as indicating the trend of reaction toward the war 
in Australia.—Eprvor. | 


PROFITEERING BY WALNUT OWNERS 

I have noticed for some time your articles in regard to the 
surveys being carried on to learn of the walnut timber in the 
country. IL have wondered several times if any one in the 
business really thinks that can accomplish anything. Of 
course, I am here in southern Indiana and conditions may 
not be the same all over, but I do not believe there is a 
walnut tree of any market value but that some lumber or 
timber man knows of it. If the Government really needs the 
walnut so very much I can not understand why they do not 
fix a price to the owner; then when a dealer knows of the 


trees get the Government official to sanction the deal and 
have the trees cut. I know of one farm that has 500 trees 
of merchantable walnut on it and 2,500 that have no value. 
The owner thinks they will all cut airplane stock and is 
unreasonable about his price. What is the use of finding the 
timber if there is no way to get it?—INquiry No. 91. 

[This comes: from a well known Indiana hardwood lum- 
berman. As has already been explained in this depart- 
ment, the Government does not buy walnut direct for 
either gunstock or airplane propellers and apparently has 
left the market price of walnut for such purposes open to 
the natural laws of competition. Under the present stress 
of demand, prices, of course, are bound to pyramid some- 
what and our contributor evidently thinks that this is a 
suitable subject for price regulation or some other control. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not care to take the 
responsibility of deciding at this time that our contrib- 
utor is wrong on this point. There seems to be no reason 
why there should be a maximum price on fir and southern 
pine and no maximum price on a wood of such special im- 
portance as walnut.—EbITor. } 


DEPRECIATION OF LUMBER IN AIR SEASONING 

For the purpose of clearing up some old records, we would 
like an expression from you as to what deterioration is gen 
erally found in lumber from the original stacking on mill in- 
spection and the final shipment to a consumer on a strictly 
National inspection. It has been the writer’s experience that, 
allowing for shrinkage, stick marks, sun checks and other 
causes, the grade of lumber would fall from 12 to 15 percent. 
We, of course, refer to mahogany, walnut, oak and other 
woods of value. 

If you have any information along these lines we would 
greatly appreciate hearing from you.—INQuiry No, 117. 

{The above inquiry comes from a concern that handles 
hardwoods and cabinet woods as well as veneers. 

That there is always more or less depreciation in grade 
in the process of seasoning, whether air seasoning or kiln 
drying, is well known, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
no facts at hand as to the average amount of such de- 
preciation or to what extent it is influenced by differences 
in environment or in the varieties of woods that are being 
seasoned, Normal shrinkage, of course, should not be 
considered a depreciation. The true measurement of 
lumber is its measurement in its seasoned condition and 
there should be due allowance for shrinkage in the green 
measurements. There should be no damage from stick 
marks of sufficient depth that will not be removed by dress- 
ing, altho sometimes there is a discoloration that goes 
deeper. In the southeastern hardwood section it is eon- 
sidered that the use of hemlock piling sticks to a large 
extent prevents damage from stick marks, these marks 
often being in reality a fungus stain, or a mold, because 
proper ventilation is interfered with where the sticks 
cross. Ind checking is often a serious source of deprecia- 
tion and yet this can be largely avoided by proper protee- 
tion of the ends of the pile. Painting the ends of the 
stock is of service, particularly in thicker than inch, and 
higher grade stock is often eleated across the end, which 
materially reduces the end checking. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would appreciate contribu- 
tions from hardwood manufacturers giving their ideas of 
the average amount of depreciation in the air seasoning 
of hardwoods.—Ip17or. ] 


NAMES OF EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURERS 


If you happen to have the information in your files 
where it will not cause you any trouble or inconvenience, 
we would appreciate the favor if you would be kind enough 
to advise us the names and addresses of several manufac- 
turers producing good grades of excelsior. It occurred to us 
that possibly you might have the manufacturers of excelsior 
classified in your office.—INQuIRY No. 91. 


[The above inquiry comes from Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has supplied a number of names 
of manufacturers of excelsior convenient to that city, 
but if any of our readers are manufacturers of this prod- 
uct and desire the address it will be supplied upon request. 
EDITOR. | 





BUILDING A WOODEN TRAM ROAD 

We are considering hauling lumber from two of our mills 
to the railroad a distance of four miles over a tram track of 
wooden rails, the cars to be pulled by mules. We would like 
to have information as to the best method o7 building a track 

how often the wooden rails would have to be replaced, how 
much lumber a mule can pull at a load and the proper kind 
of wheels to use. The land is slightly rolling, which would 
require a maximum grade of about 2 percent, 

There appears to be no one in this part of the State who is 
using this method of hauling lumber, but we presume it is 
done in other sections, and if we could find out where it is 
done successfully we could get the necessary information at 
those places.—-INquiry No, 74. 

[The above inquiry comes from Alabama. There are 
two kinds of railroads using wooden rails, One is what 
is known as a pole tram, and this is usually built five or 
six feet in gage with lap joints. The car wheels used are 
about 42 inches in diameter and have a 4-inch flange on 
the inner side and 2-inch flange on the outer with a slightly 
coneaved face. These wheels turn on 2-inch thick axles 
provided with a side play of 6 inches so that the wheels 
may adjust themselves to the uneven gage of the track, 

Such roads are quite primitive and inferior to what is 
known as the wooden stringer road. In this the rails are 
composed of two pieces of 3x6 laid flatwise upon each 
other. The top stringers must be of wood that will resist 
wear, but inferior material such as wormy oak may be 
used for the lower stringers. A gage of 4 feet is prefer- 
able, altho 34% feet is sometimes used, The rails are 
usually spiked on eross-ties spaced 18 to 24 inches apart 
on the main line and 24 to 30 inches apart on spurs; and 
geared locomotives are often used, varying from 15 tons 
on spurs to 25 or 30 tons on main line, which is about the 
weight limit for wooden tracks of this sort. 

The wear on wooden rails of this sort is so severe that 
the line is practically rebuilt every two years. Sometimes, 
however, an iron facing is used on top of the wooden 
stringers. With mule power the rails would last perhaps 
twice as long. 

Further information on this subject can probably be 
secured from the manufacturers of the geared locomo- 
tives.— Mprror. | 


MxpPerv fire fighters of the Forest Service consider the 
hazel hoe, which is a strong, broad-bladed implement, as 
the most useful single tool for digging fire lines or 
trenches, as it is suitable for cutting weeds and small 
brush as well as for digging. 





PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION OF EASTERN SPRUCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The War Industries 
Board has made the following announcement concerning 
the new maximum prices for and the procedure for the 
distribution of New England spruce lumber: 

After considering the information submitted by the Bed 
eral Trade Commission as ta the cost of manufacturing New 
England spruce lumber and the information submitted by the 
representatives of the manufacturers thereof at the hearings 
held on the 18th of July, 1918, at which their request for a 
readjustment of prices on their products was heard, the price 
fixing committee appointed by the President has determined, 
by agreement with the said representatives of the manufac 
turers of New England spruce lumber, upon the following 
maximum prices for such lumber, These maximum prices 
shall not be exceeded on any sales and contracts for sale (for 
mill shipment) made by manufacturer, dealer or other person 
during a period beginning midnight, July 19, 1918, and ending 
midnight, Nov. 1, 1918, to the Government, to the Govern 
ments of the nations associated with us in the present war, 
to the railroads, or to such others as customarily purchase 
lumber for mill shipment, whether by rail or by water. 

Maximum Mill Base Prices for New England Spruce 

Lumber 

The prices of all New England spruce lumber in the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts shall 
hot exceed the item prices named in attached list. These 
prices are for New England spruce lumber delivered (freight 
allowed) to Boston, Mass. They do not include war tax on 
freight bills. For shipments to other destination points 
freight adjustments will be governed by differentials shown 
in Bangor & Aroostook Railway lumber tariff on basis of 
3,000 pounds weight to 1,000 feet of lumber. 

Prices on items not covered by the above list shall be 
priced on basis of nearest comparable item, 

The usual trade practices shall continue, including cash 
discount of 1 percent in 15 days or 30 days net. 

Contracts for the sale of lumber entered into in good faith 
prior to midnight, July 19, 1918, and enforceable at law, will 

” performed in accordance with their terms—subject, of 
course, to orders received from the Government which may 
require priority. 

It is imperative that, with the least possible disruption of 
the industry, the vast war needs of the Government, both 
direct and indirect, for New England spruce lumber are sup 
Plied on a fair basis, that an adequate supply and equitable 
distribution thereof be assured for essential commercial needs, 
hat the movement thereof be facilitated and that injurious 
Speculation therein be prevented. ‘Therefore the procedure 
outlined below, by agreement with the representatives of the 
Manufacturers of New England spruce lumber, has_ been 
adopted for a period beginning midnight, July 19, 1918, and 
fnding midnight, Nov. 1, 1918. 

he procedure is that each manufacturer of New England 
§Pruce lumber shall: 


(1) Make contracts and accept orders for his product 


at prices not in excess of the applicable maximum priccs, 
always subject to an option at the applicable maximuin 
prices in favor of the United States or the nominee of 
the War Industries Board. Under this option, which 
will cover all New Ingland spruce lumber down to time 
of actual delivery to the purchaser, the War Industries 

Board to any extent required will allocate either to the 

Government or to other essential users. Any balance 

not so allocated will be released for sale to commercial 

buyers, but at prices no greater than those determined 
upon as above set forth. 

(2) Comply with the directions of the War Indus 
tries Board, as issued from time to time, with reference 
to filling commercial requirements in the order of their 
public importance and to furnishing such information 
and making such reports as may be required, 

(3) Keep up to the best of his ability the production 
of spruce lumber so as to insure an adequate supply so 
long as the war lasts. 

(4) Neither reduce the scale of wages now being paid 
nor change fundamental labor conditions now in force. 
The Government will apportion the car supply available 

for lumber and arrange for its transportation, subject to allo 
cation by the War Industries Board as aforesaid, to the end 
that injury to the industry due to abnormal war-time condi 
tions be neutralized so far as may be, 

Foreign trade, except to the Governments of nations asso 
ciated with us in the present war, is not to be affected by 
this ruling. Government maximum prices on New England 
merchantable spruce lumber, effective midnight, July 19, 1918, 
to and including Nov. 1, 1918, covering States of Maine, New 
Ifampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts : 


DIMENSION 
Specified Lengths 20 Feet and Under 


Nizes Prices Sizes Prices 
152 DUS 10 P76" ov ce ace $48 ee Sie ae * 
ix 8 DIB to 1%"... 0 48 re Seed bees 
Beach i's vce Pelee eke 48 SP ar ear rn 48 
Bs cea a hae ed aries 48 Ea le abcissad oe aixe eee 48 
| PL. al aan ar aear eee rege ee 48 7 eerie rere 48 
BEE ony Weg idck via avee wars! oe 48 MMR dh ssa bast puesta eee 53 
eee Cat ns icalnla aioe Wigs ete 48 NN a okra ha wwe odes ak 58 
NE Seer 53 MEE 0 00's 60 
MN sa ardgs 1 56-dhe-8 a. 4-A/ai nae 58 7 SR eae tare See 48 
RN isa rain Bs cern a ook 60 RUC UN TS Srp ivr a -ckaa tia hota 48 
DOR ee Bins 6 bene ce 48 WR eéisss Wak Gs eae a. 48 
A Or ee We cisss ees, Se Ai Wel e 6 bs c 48 
Ae 2. eee 48 A ee ae en 
DUG CON GE Cite «6s 8 cski 48 2 A ae ene ere +a 
A er SS re 48 oo aS Ce eee Bees 60 
DAGON Pier O56 's.ae's v ap'e 53 2 | Ae ae . 4 
1% or 14%x10...... 58 Bee iis Bees bn SO Nex 48 
L3G OF L36KIS. cc ees 60 oO ee ay ee 48 
i) ee SIE OT eee 48 SL ee ere eee .-. 58 
2x 3 DIB to 2%”......4. 48 MN a sire o-oo ions 58 
2z 4 DIB to 3%"... «00 48 Mot saa bai db Bestest 60 
ES RS eS ea eee 48 5), SR nee eae ache Le 
RMRD Ry cIA ascudont oar Orihes bo Naas 48 (20) SNR ae ey 48 
Ny Se ee ee Ae 48 Rae iP ettarer's adobe dain Ws 53 
1 Be See ee Raeceietdieioae 48 | SRA ee ee 58 
STi s. inh ai 6-5 00)s.ad 8 ere He je gee 60 
ie dre axce eek ado oiaes 58 MEE Gir oar fain ids a vias sha ee 48 


ME eh eb an 0 Oh eee ‘ace Ca wD MOP eee oe SS 
3x 4 DIE to 3%”..... . 48 8x10. Kens hs 
a ee slate a ae i . 1S 8x12. 60 
3x 6 18 
le Se ee ee 48 
kx &. 15 
3x0. nes 
3x10 eee ne ae HT 
SEES «<0 ; sees 


All prices are for rough lumber unless otherwise specified. 

Where the fractional part of a foot is specified, the stock is 
to be figured the next foot in length, For every two feet or 
fraction over 20 feet add $1 per M 


RANDOM LENGTHS 


Sizes Prices Sizes Prices 
Ix 2 DIS to 1%”.....$38.00 i Se $36.50 
Ix 3 DIS to 1%”..... $8.00 2x 3 DIE to 2%”... 36.50 
EM Gewese kenwind cas 42.00 2x 4 DIE to 3%”..... 38.00 
Pe ai ie nate amereea 42.00 i ae coccescces GOO 
2 OE ry ee 45.00 > ae . . 38.00 
BG Kaige wen Geeks 45.00 Boe an ewese ts . 38.00 
oe Bee ata ovs« Qe 2x 8. ‘ ‘ . 43.00 
BRIE atgvic-k ine i'n a warned 50.00 axe. eae 45.00 
RO ico ieee Pp ealeee a 55.00 2x10 va . 50.00 
So) 2 reverie... 1) ee ‘< 55.00 
1Y% or 1%x 6. sees Se 3x 4DI1E to 3%”..... 40.00 
Rae. OF Bee Teawwwnses 45.00 Mt @ aves 10.00 
2 ge Se er 45.00 
SM GF 2368 S.nccccvs 50.00 
Ee OF BeRe is cece cs 55.00 
1% or 1%x12........ 59.00 


All 8 inches and under sizes, random lengths, including 
timber, not specified above, $43. 

All above prices are for rough lumber unless otherwise 
specified. 


Por Grins: S Cie GAG DOE Bk 6s cia ciavecererenneas $ .50 
For planing 2 sides add per M......cccccceccees cose Bee 
For planing 1 or 2 sides and matching or grooving add 

DOE Eieie?s teebendcccdaseentacdeaeisthineccateae 1.50 
eRe, DOF Te ONIN, 6 bok andceswse vadeeceae een . 50 
VOr Pinming 4 Cites B06 OOF Miss corsctevececersens 1.50 
1x4 to 8 planed 1 side random widths and lengths..... 41.00 
1x5 and up planed and matched random widths and 

Lem@tRhs .ncccce $6becdeueasedceeaee een es esse eas 43.50 
1x5 and up planed and matched random widths, all even 

SORSI. BOE os 66.0. Kbs t.0%.0400880's 8 Ub Rat aeeeen 47.00 
Shiplap, 5, 6 and 7” random lengths............ a 46.00. 
Shiplap, 8-inch random lengths..........ceeeecevees 48.00 


Prices on items not covered by above list shall be priced 
on basis of nearest comparable item. 

These prices allow the present rate of freight to Boston, 
Mass. They do not include war tax on freight bills, For 
shipment to other destination points freight adjustments will 
be governed by differential shown in Bangor & Aroostook 
Railway lumber tariff on basis of 3,000 lbs. weight to 1,000 
feet of lumber. 

Terms of settlement: 1 percent discount for cash within 
15 days or 30 days net from date of shipment. Eastern mer 
chantable inspection to govern. 

All freight rates subject to change up or down according to 
any changes by railroads in present rates. 
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With the coming of August developments in the will be harder hit than ever. Thus hardwoods are good transported with a view to giving all lumber yards some ee. 
labor situation may be looked for that will materially property and there is no reason to expect a drop in stock for use during the winter.’ ; The significance of oO 
change the aspect of business. In a short time the prices as long as the sellers keep in touch with the war this is readily appreciated. White pine prices remain yt 
draft age will be increased and with the additional markets. firm. ae : (os 
number of men under the direction of the War Depart- . a : ; ; — 
ment it will be very easy to make some decided changes _ The new Government maximum item list for New The demand for cypress is a bit spotty, but plenty — : 
in the method of supplying unskilled labor. That is,the England spruce has hardly had time to be digested with strong enough to prevent the accumulation of items for ing i 
line between essential and nonessential activities will exactness, but the impression seems to be general that which there is any appreciable demand. The mills are tha 
be drawn with greater clarity. The operations that the manufacturers will find the list booking orders for a number of “ng 
are decidedly of a war trend will get plenty of unskilled SPRUCE satisfactory. As practically all of QYPRESS mixed cars, as retailers have found t of 
labor—and much of it is apt to be very ‘‘ unskilled ’’— — _ the spruce manufactured by the larger that it pays to maintain a good as- me 
while other operations will not fare very well. For companies is going to the Government it means that  gortment of cypress lumber. Retailers, however, have nears 
non-war industries women and older men are the hope’ many of the operators will certainly receive the maxi- not in all cases as large stocks of cypress on hand as prod 
and the former, at least, are coming forward in increas- mum. For that matter spruce sells well in the open they would like, especially in the East. With the vol- from 
ing number. The crop condition, as is natural at this market and no difficulty is experienced in the East in ume of orders on hand and the number that are being busi 
season, remains spotted, but is somewhat better than getting an excellent price for all the lumber that is placed there will be no trouble over lack of business age 
last week, ‘here is a tendency for some commodity ready for sale. On the -acific coast steps are slowly at the mills. The factory trade keeps up in excellent aii 
prices to yield, but in the main the war demand holds but surely being taken to dispose of the side-cut. A shape. As most of the lumber used by factories goes Ce 
up effectively prices for all commodities that are in number of large eastern wholesalers have been consid- either directly or indirectly into war requirements there of a 
ordinary request. Money is high, but there is plenty ering the western proposition and it probably will not is hardly any seasonal slackening in the demand. Mills not | 
of it if the price asked is paid. In the mind of every be long until eastern consumers of spruce will be get- have fairly well balanced stocks considering the present best 
business man there is anxiety to learn what Con- ting much more of the Pacific coast stock than they abnormal conditions, but these stocks would not be con- med 
gress will do in regard to increasing war taxes, but are accustomed to obtain. There are some bargains to sidered adequate in ordinary times. Broadly speaking, outp 
matters have not developed far enough to do anything — be picked up on the Pacific coast; the problem is to get the supply of uppers is-fairly large and sufficient to take plan 
more than cause anxiety. That war taxes will be in- the lumber transported to the East. It is probable that care of the demand in very good shape; the lower grades, has 
creased there is no doubt; the great question is how the use of vessels built on the Pacific coast for the tho, are in small supply and stocks are generally badly own 
much and on what articles—and this question can not be Emergency Fleet Corporation will carry much of this broken. Prices are firm with few changes. dom 
answered even by Congress at this time. lumber east and that it will be distributed from the erie tion 
ip Atlantic coast over the inland waterways. 1 
+ * & The question is to locate hemlock and then induce the rem: 
The market for southern pine is not to be termed White pine is white pine and therefore is valuable seller to take a price on it. Of course many of the mills and 
brisk. In fact, it is slow, and it would be extremely property. Buying siiliain ae a <iaeke ‘eitinlent to im the North have on hand pretty good sized stocks of poe 
slow if it were not for Government business that comes — aygorh ‘all of the stock that is ready for sale and in hemlock, but a lot of it has been dis- the 3 
along steadily. The mills, on the the face of a steadily decreasing HEMLOCK posed of and is awaiting shipment, a tr 
SOUTHERN whole, have all of the business that wooyrp labor supply and : fe sorta and this makes sellers view future ape 
t supply and a very uncertain F : : a : acco 
PINE they can attend to and are not eager PINE outlook for next senson’s cat the commitments with caution. The demand from retail tran 
about booking additional business at manetacturees are not taking any Sources continues seasonal, but hemlock territory has ban! 
this time. In fact, with a fairly stable market there orders that are not attractive. Old customers and the ¢XPanded so because of the influences of the war that this 
is no incentive to load up on orders for future delivery. Goyernment. of course ea given WR preference While the demand is very good for this season. Crating and ae 
Then, too, time flies rapidly and the present Government —potai] buying is. On & Senennel bbecle the weleme is.ct box stock sells with great ease. The car situation re- iall) 
list is not to hold for more than five weeks longer. good size. The reason is that many retailers realize the 2118 good, but, as in other producing sections, there the 
hus a revision is in immediate prospect and sellers are Coming car shortage and as well as possible are an- “° unmistakable signs of an approaching stringency. So | 
not inclined to think that there will be any downward ticipating early fall and winter requirements. The If the demand for hemlock from the sources now buy- oil 
revision, There are tales going the rounds of sales at Railroad Administration has been Be ere the ques- ing were to stop it would be easy to uncover other ‘ie 
less than the maximum Government list—and some gion of limiting shipments of tiles Pica avanior. Re- channels that would absorb about all of the lumber oan 
such sales really are being made. To understand them cently an announcement to agents went out from the offered, For example, packers of household goods in cia 
one must survey the field with great care and take into ofieg of the general agent tor the Chicago district Chicago complain greatly of the scarcity of crating is 
consideration a number of factors that at first are not reading as i eae Hor the present = saad the Stock. These complaints, of course, are partly induced , | 
easily discernible. In the first place, a number of the question of lumber should be held in ahevance * * * by unwillingness to pay the market price, but the fact l're 
‘‘hargains’’ in southern pine are attributable to transit i+ hag not yet “a Sabereniaindl what ee lac Sia remains that the sale of lumber for this purpose could fun 
cars. Transit cars continue to come thru to the larger portation a iin spared for senniaauidat iuntene eye be increased and there are many other similar channels the 
nw. -_ when the verge is a — matter will be taken up and you will be advised later ‘that could be stimulated with little trouble. i 
_ ouyer Aas no appetite 2or sumber, transi cars as to the amount of commercial lumber that may be x * * aes 
suffer, and they suffer awfully now when demurrage dist 
and pote en Hy = up fi pe aa ga In point of transportation facilities mills in the 4 - 
fore some sellers with transit cars that are hard to Pacific Northwest that are producing ship timbers and v1 
move recently have moved them by giving concessions. HOW TO MAKE TIE SALES TO GOVERNMENT aireraft material—and atin hon all af um are en- tha 
Then there are instances of sales f.o.b. mill made at WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—As stated in the AMERI- gaged in that work—are in better pla 
less than the maximum list, yet the mills are satisfied. .,4, ~ pest of last Soe i ena srices for rail. DOUGLAS position than those in any other part 4 pla 
For example, many of the manufacturers desire to sell sed Pes of sitterent. ee aor lille se pre in FIR of the industry. Following its promise o of 1 
f.o.b. point of delivery because rates are figured on Sint: onitheen at tin cir A he “i siiaaiet wee f that the mills in that section would E tra. 
longleaf weights and on the longest freight rate. But , single section. The table whch ileus gives A oe be given every opportunity to dispose of their stock ray 
fob, mill and let the buyer have the advantage off the southern region, Allegheny region, eastern region accumulations that have piled up as a result of their car 
mre y 8 and Pocahontas region, all east of the Mississippi. It Work in producing lumber and timbers for airplanes 
rates or any other advantages that may accrue, thus sill. toe mated Ghat ba anme ue rions no prices are named on "4 ships, the Government, thru its various agencies, is call 
sometimes selling at less than other mills. The car  ccype? of «¢Ue?? while agg Ls all classes Providing transportation facilities and assisting these wh 
eituat ‘id gmat mage good. Here and a 1 ga are given, : ~~ mills in finding markets for their lumber. With increas- ‘ 
are evident anc 1e@ signs are increasing oO 1e com- ny nee foi. ie . , _ aoe ° ine vig rae ars 2 Y. a ‘ 1ing re 
ing stringency. The mills have a great deal of busi- = aie auld henge Ay? _ - ri ingyen — all their eo Saas ae “a 
ness on the books and there will be no need for addi- wn. at 1 fr aa t pond sap age soe, ya i a mr material and thru the efforts of Colonel Disque and me 
tional orders until the time for the revision of prices — “rag ng we icc “ad rr Pe yp i ally his associates, working thru the Loyal Legion of Log- loa 
sy ese ee July 26 — ap nage different. This be Rett sing ways, “piece egy gers and Lumbermen, the labor situation grows better sur 
about 77,500,000 feet. Ins Were: preetoany equal a6 others with ties for sale should get in communication ine gd —— cl nt tag ig — _ 
aac te with the nearest railroad and ascertain the exact price at ther anit of the lh igen vrs pene red Th 
0int slivery F F 4g é . at ¢ ’y de 
The hardwood market is good and stocks are small. air eid ta ccc ae ee me ga tailed information may be available as to timber sup- Th 
The market is very distinctly a war market and its for various grades and classes at different delivery points Ply, manufacturing facilities, stocks on hand, compari- 9) 
character changes quite frequently and at this time a op their respective roads E "son of commercial trade now and in normal times, the ; 
period of changing is at hand. At The Railroad Administration desires to see a large Chief forester of the United States Forest Service has are 
HARDWOODS first the demand for vehicle stock production of ties and that all owners of ties know i detailed a man to make a complete survey of lumber an 
was so great that it seemed impos- ig a market for them and that they will be paid for all production and shipments on the Pacific coast, this 4 - 
sible to satisfy it; now the vehicle manufacturers seem acceptable ties delivered along the Absecon valieond The to be done at the suggestion of the lumber director at ne 
to be well supplied and the hardwood producers will gmail man will receive the same price as tin io wane In Washington. He will have a number of assistants in 5) er 
have to uncover other markets for the lumber that is fact the old plan of purchasing ties Pei big 8 eee hag ‘the work and the survey is to be completed as soon as { liq 
to be cut this month, and next month that is not called ‘Wit abandoned, and it is believed snantios sso will possible. Already it has been found that there is con- 3 me 
for on contracts. Ihe hardwood manufacturer who  yeguit. since every pin with rd. ce fron which to cut ‘erable congestion of stocks, especially at the smaller 4 cu 
makes the greatest profit today is the man who con- jag may  aeeehGhadieaiin mills. While fir mills have been notified that they will i th 
tinually has a weather eye out for the new war-induced The maximum price tolde oo aved in the forest prod be expected to furnish a large quantity of material for i pr 
markets that steadily open up. Right now there is a ithe -anehtinn. at = R 4] Ad 405 trati ° t 1 = ‘ santonment construction in the East and South and cars 4 de 
very good demand for stock suitable for the manufac- uit inhi senpiaaiatates alias tind actually have been sent West in solid trains of empties th 
ture of airplane propellors, and other hardwoods suit- Southern Region to bring this lumber back, the orders have not yet been / th 
able for the building of planes are steadily increasing ee Class U Woods -____lass T Woods— - released from Washington. Should these orders be re- : 
in demand. Furniture factories generally are quite (“47.04 Ub Ue oan ‘am ro — a> 33-44 leased soon the congestion of stocks should be relieved | lo 
busy—tho largely on war work of various kinds—and 2 38-70 <. :.... 28-50 28-60 :::': 60-53 60-53 quickly. Mills in the Pacific Northwest are enjoying ; Co 
the demand from that source may pick up considerably. 3% 58-90 60 65 43-70 43-80 43-70 43-70 a rather active demand locally, as much building is in in 
The lumberman who is continually investigating war : ae M4 7 ore HE or + 4 process or in prospect, especially around Seattle and ; br 
markets will continually find new ones, The demand ‘ eer ie m other points where ship building and other war work ; er 
for low grade stock suitable for crating continues very Allegheny Region is going forward. In this connection the Fir Produc- tc 
keen and as the size of the army over-seas grows that 4 4 Rees 4 rf 60 4 ease tion Board recently has been advised by the director of n 
demand may be expected to increase. This field alone 3 1.10 eae 90 1.00 2227! 90.1... lumber of the War Industries Board that the price fix- a 
requires constant study because the number of concerns 4 SRB! Be ecw 1.05 SAB os 1EOD eae wnw ing committee has modified its rulings so as to permit i) 
manufacturing boxes and crates expands continually ° 1.40 .. 0 ws. 1.15 1.380 ..... 1.10 ...... mills making retail sales from their yards to charge a f 
and requirements change or are revised. Hardwood Eastern Region reasonable advance over the maximum mill price for t] 
manufacturers will hardly be affected adversely by the 1 43-90 43 42-70 43-50 27-70 23-60 23-70 23-60 retail service in amounts less than car lots of approx- q 
Government regulation of common labor. Too many 3 ote = > ed 7-90 40-75 40-80 40-70 imately 20,000 feet. After considerable delay specifica- t] 
of the mills are cutting on war orders and to fill these 4 90-125 90 80-90 35-105 ohsate “a by i tee tions finally have been issued covering 1,000 box cars 
orders the logs must be eut. The labor supply is now 5 95-140 95 85-95 95-115 77-130 67 67-110 67-110 to be built in Portland of Douglas fir and mills have hb 
at a minimum and many sawmills face a shutdown un- Pocahontas Region been asked within the last week to advise the produc- ¢ 
less the situation improves. Skilled sawmill hands are ; 53-7 .. ..... 38-40 38-50 ..... 38-40 38-40 tion board how much of this stock they can guarantee a 
going into the army in numbers and this reduces the 2 68-80 .. ..... 50-538 58-60 ..... 50-53 50-53 delivery on within sixty days. Altogether the fir situa- 1 
production. Thus, while the Government probably : tae yo sense 68-70 68-80 37 68-70 68-70 — tion is quite favorable, but manufacturers were urged I 
a te — pone pes — — vend hardwood 5 ecwead . pies dosed _— - ~~ _— at a meeting a few days ago to bear in mind the fact 
producers by the regulation of employment agencies that it is necessar i in th ximum price on 
skilled labor is being taken by the rete very ne FS Phir el Re pe yd Seg ip oan 9 May Wo mend now for the owed 9 jen i? the i is to 1 
and with the expansion in the draft age these mills © LumpeRMaN.—EpITor.] mn "be maintained on material for the Government. | 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE 


Money undoubtedly is the predominant factor in the 
business situation at the present time. So large are the 
aggregate loans at the commercial banks of the country 
(now bulking the highest in our banking history) that 
bankers are becoming conservative in the matter of ex- 
tending credit. This conservatism, however, is result- 
ing in a discrimination between industries as it is realized 
that essential war production must be cared for. Hence 
it is the nonessential or less essential enterprises that feel 
the pressure of this discrimination. This will have the 
effect of further curtailing the so called nonessential busi- 
nesses and of forcing a shifting of plant capacity to war 
production, a development that is exceedingly desirable 
from the viewpoint of both the Government and general 
business, altho it has its unpleasant features to those en- 
gaged in lines of trade and industry not necessary in war 
times, 

Considerable stress has been laid upon the advisability 
of ascertaining of those who produce or handle products 
not essential in war times what their plant facilities are 
best adapted to in the way of war production and im- 
mediately making their plans to convert to the essential 
output. It is always easier to do this planning while 
plants are in operation than to do it after- the business 
has slowed down and the organization of the plant 
owner is seriously impaired and it is this thought that 
dominates the minds of those who foresee the transforma- 
tion of America’s entire production force to war purposes. 

The money market is now experiencing a reaction, The 
remarkable ease with which the war tax period in June 
and previous to that time was passed is now explained by 
subsequent developments. The payment of Federal taxes 
the middle of June and prior to that date simply involved 
a transfer of credit on the books of the banks from one 
account to the other, the individual and corporation 
transferring the credit which remained on deposit at the 
bank to the United States Treasury account. Naturally, 
this did not affect the banking situation materially, but 
when the Treasury began to draw against deposits, espec- 
ially for payments at other points than those at which 
the money was subscribed, a new situation was created. 
So far the Government contracts have not been sufficiently 
widely distributed to make the volume of payments equal- 
ize, to a very large extent, the subscriptions to Govern- 
ment bonds and certificates of indebtedness and tax pay- 
ments, 


This results in a considerable shifting of credit by the 
Treasury Department and tends to dislocate banking 
funds temporarily. It is obvious, therefore, that until 
the normal plant capacity is in full operation and Govern- 
ment contracts are more widely distributed thru the 
West there is likely to be some inconvenience and some 
disturbance in the money market. The I*ederal Reserve 
system acts as an equalizer to a considerable extent, but 
it is impossible to avoid some of the disturbing factors 
that grow out of the slowing down of manufacturing 
plants engaged in nonessentials and the speeding up of 
plants in other sections. Necessarily the slowing down 
of nonessential plant capacity together with the restricted 
transportation facilities, the difficulties in obtaining of 
raw materials, the labor shortage and other handicaps 
involves slow liquidation of this class of business and the 
carrying by the banks of a considerable volume of so 
called ‘‘dead eredit’’ which will be paid in time, but: 
which is slow in realization. 

This contributes to an increase in loans just as a busi- 
ness reaction in ordinary times is frequently accompanied 
by an expansion of loans at the banks. When this ele- 
ment is considered in conjunction with the expansion in 
loans growing out of the speeding up of business it is not 
surprising that bankers feel called upon to exercise a 
degree of caution and to curtail loans and discriminate in 
the matter of extending credit wherever that is possible. 
There is very little lending for speculating purposes. 
That feature was eliminated from the situation, to a very 
considerable extent, last year. 

The banking situation, however, is sound and credits 
are being well handled; collections are universally good 
and business is being kept in as liquid condition as 
possible, but the war undertaking is so gigantic as to 
necessitate a great expansion in the volume of loanable 
credit. To accomplish this it has been necessary to 
liquefy business and investments thru the creation of 
means of conversion into forms of credit that would pass 
current as a banking asset. It was for this purpose that 
the war finance corporation was created, and the same 
process is generally being adopted in all lines of en- 
deavor. What has taken place is really the shifting of 
these investment features into forms that would make 
them available as a basis for bank credit. 

Another thing that has contributed to an expansion of 
loans in the West is the tremendous crop production. In 
course of time this will move thru the markets and result 
in a tremendous increase in the available volume of credit, 
but as the war goes on and the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment increase it is doubtful if this can be relied upon 
to produce more than temporary ease if any, for the new 
needs of the Government are likely to absorb any surplus 
credit that may be created by the crop production, and if 
Plant facilities in the West are not being operated to the 
full capacity it goes without saying that the proceeds of 
the crops accumulating in the banks, in excess of local re- 
{Wirements, will find their way into other sections thru 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve banks. 

It is therefore necessary to keep industry as well 
balanced as possible by avoiding the expansion of plant 
Capacity thru new construction, wherever that is possible, 
and by utilizing existing capital and plant capacity to 
ts fullest extent. There is another reason for this. 

bor formerly employed in plants now engaged in non- 

*ssential industry or industry discriminated against by 
PMority shipments and restricted supplies of raw mate- 

8 as well as in the manner of extending credit is al- 
"Nady housed. It follows that any shifting of labor to 


other sections tends toward congestion both in transporta- 
tion and in housing facilities, a development that the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to avoid as far as possible. 

Efforts are being made to avoid any excessive interest 
rate and the Federal Reserve Bank and the Treasury of- 
ficials are devoting their attentions to maintain a 6 percent 
interest for money, It is the policy of the banks, generally, 
to assist in restraining the tendency of an advance in 
money rates. The 6 percent rate, even under present 
conditions, affords the bank a reasonable return and 
profit, while a rate in excess of that in these times would 
work a hardship and handicap essential business, especially 
with the Government pursuing a policy of price fixing. 
Thus far a 6 percent money rate has been maintained 
without any special effort and without the need of drastic 
curtailment of credit. It may be necessary to add to 
the restrictions placed about private borrowing in order to 
maintain reasonable rates. This, if done, would be to 
control the use of money and capital in lines that are not 
now under supervision of the capital issues committee 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Most commercial banks, 
however, are willing to borrow of the Federal Reserve 
banks to maintain their reserve position and at the same 
time meet the needs of the Government and the legitimate 
demands of business. 

The Federal Reserve system affords a large reservoir 

of credit to be tapped by the way of re-discounts before 
an advance in rates is necessary, and the commercial 
banks apparently are willing to take advantage of this. 
One thing that bears heavily on the banks is the regular 
offering of Treasury certificates in anticipation of the 
pending war loans, or bond issues. If the disbursements 
of the Government can be more equally distributed thru- 
out the country or more nearly pro-rated with the sub- 
scriptions for these various issues by localities Government 
financing will be less disturbing than has been experienced 
thus far. It is therefore essential that individual manu- 
facturers assist the Government as far as possible in 
bringing about the conversion of plant capacity to war 
production, 
_ There is another feature that causes some disturbance 
in the business mind and contributes toward hesitancy ; 
namely, the pending revision of the war revenue act. 
Uncertainty as to the amount of profit from business that 
the Government will take in the form of direct taxation 
makes it difficult for the business man to make his plans 
fit his requirements, especially with the Government’s 
price fixing policy to be reckoned with. This was a fac- 
tor in the business situation last fall and winter and 
now that it is necessary to increase the amount of revenue 
to be provided thru direct taxation there is created an ele- 
ment that holds business men back from doing the things 
that they feel called upon to do, simply because they ean 
not determine in advance what the result of the year’s 
business will be. The sooner the country reaches the point 
where its revenue policy or, to state it more clearly, its 
taxation can be determined in advance of the year, the 
less the uncertainty. 


There is always danger in heavy taxation of imposing 


AND TRADE 


too heavy a direct burden on business and thus causing 
strangulation, It is obvious to most business men that 
enterprise can bear about so much burden thru direct taxa- 
tion and to go beyond this curtails the ability te proceed 
without seriously increasing the business risks. No one 
questions the advisability of a graduated tax on excess 
profits created by the war. It is doubtful if the existing 
provisions in the way of exemptions of earnings on 
invested capital have worked out satisfactorily. Under 
the existing revenue law business was allowed an exemp- 
tion of from 7 to 9 percent on invested capital before 
the excess profits tax became effective. 


An indication that this is unsatisfactory is found in the 
attitude of the ways and means committee of the House 
of Representatives, which has reached a tentative agree- 
ment that there should be a flat exemption of 10 percent on 
invested capital before the excess profits tax shall be 
operative. This committee also has decreased the exemp- 
tion from $3,000 to $2,000. The excess rates agreed upon 
are 30 percent on incomes over $2,000 plus 10 percent 
earned and not in excess of 20 percent. Only two other 
steps are provided; namely, 50 pereent on the amount 
earned between 25 percent and 30 percent and 80 percent 
on all earnings over 25 percent on invested capital. All 
corporations under this tentative plan, except public car- 
riers with a capital of $100,000 or more, must pay a 
minimum tax of 10 percent and no excess tax is to be 
exacted which amounts to more than 60 percent on invested 
capital. Corporations with a normal capital whose income 
arises mainly from the personal efforts of stockholders are 
to pay a flat rate of 20 percent instead of 8 percent as 
at present. An alternative plan to levy a flat tax of 80 
percent on the excess of 1918 earnings over a pre-war aver- 
age, with exemptions of 10 percent for new capital put in 
since 1916, was rejected. 

Beginning this week, nonessential industries will be 
called upon to furnish at once about 10,000 unskilled 
laborers in Illinois alone to go to work in other industries 
and a similar draft upon nonessential labor is expected 
elsewhere. This is a part of the Government’s plan to 
control the labor market. Henceforth, every employer 
engaged in war work whose maximum force exceeds 100 
workmen is forbidden to recruit unskilled labor except 
thru the United States Employment Service. The 100 
workmen include only males and does not include clerical 
or administrated help. Employers who are not engaged in 
war production are forbidden to offer superior induce- 
ments or in any way to compete with or endeavor to get 
unskilled labor from the Government or from employers 
engaged in war work, They should advertise for labor 
only under supervision and control of local representatives 
of the United States Employment Service. 

Demands of the Government and private war industries 
for steel have reached such huge proportions that the allot- 
ments to the nonessential manufacturers must be reduced 
continually. This is another factor in the business situa- 
tion that will tend to foree a further curtailment of non- 
essential production and a conversion to an essential war 
industry. 


HOW TO CONSIGN SHIPMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT USE 


Wasuinaton, D. C., July 29.—The United States Rail- 
road Administration has issued a general order (No. 38) 
giving explicit instructions how to consign shipments of 
material for Government use. Warning is also given 
against the use of the name of any Government depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, representative or employee for 
the purpose of thereby securing any privilege that ship- 
ments so consigned might enjoy. Heavy penalties are 
provided for violation of this provision. The order reads 
as follows: 


1. Shipments intended for use of any one of the Govern- 
ment departments, either directly or thru a contractor 
with the United States Government, shall not be entitled 
to or receive any privilege which may be accorded on 
account of being intended for use of one of the United 
States Government departments, either directly or in- 
directly thru a contractor with the United States Govern- 
ment, where said shipments are consigned otherwise than 
in one of the following ways: 


(a) To a Government officer designated, not by the name 
of the individual but by the title of his position, as for 
example: Supply Officer, Naval Inspector, or Constructing 
Quartermaster. 

(b) To a Government officer designated not by name but 
by title as above, followed by the words ‘‘For account of,” 
and then followed by the name of the contractor or agent 
for the Government engaged on the work at the point of 
destination. 

(c) On some contracts the Government has entered into 
an agreement designating certain parties as agent, or 
agents, for the Government on that particular contract. 
Shipments for such parties shall be consigned to the par- 
ticular department for which the work is being done, fol- 
lowed by the words ‘‘For account of,’’ and then followed 
by the name of the agent, as, for instance: 

Ordnance Department: For account of duPont Engineer- 
ing Co., Agent, Penniman, Williamsburg, Va., or Ordnance 
Department: For account of T. A. Gillespie Loading Co., 
Agents, South Amboy, N. J. 


(d) Shipments gf material, equipment and supplies for 
any person repairing or building ships under the super- 
vision of the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be consigned only to the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, fol- 
lowed by the words ‘For account of’? and then followed 
by the name and location of the particular concern per- 
forming the work, as for instance: United States Shipping 
‘Board Emergency Fleet Corporation: For account of 
American International Shipbuilding Corporation, Hog 
Island, Pa. i 

2. It is forbidden— 


(a) In consigning a shipment to use the words ‘‘United 
States Government” or substantially that term, or abbre- 


viations thereof, as the sole description of the consignee: 

(b) Or to consign a shipment to and in the name of the 
United States Government followed by words indicating 
that it is sent ‘‘care of" a private person, firm or corpora- 
tion: 

(c) Or to consign a shipment to a Government official or 
to an officer of the Army or Navy by his name as an indi- 
vidual: 

(d) Or to consign a shipment to a Government official or 
to an Officer of the Army or Navy followed by words indi- 
cating that it is sent ‘care of'’ a private person, firm or 
corporation. , 

3. No shipper or other person seeking or obtaining any 
privilege which may be accorded on account of the ship- 
ment being intended for the use of any one of the United 
States Government departments, either directly or indi- 
rectly thru a contractor with the United States Govern- 
ment, shall without authority use or cause to be used as 
consignee the name or title of the United States or of any 
department, bureau, agency, employee or office thereof, or 
of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration or of any officer, agent, employee thereof, or 
of any other person, or the designation ‘Hmergency 
Fleet Corporation;’’ nor shall any shipper or other person 
offer or cause to be received for carriage, or transported, 
without authority, any such shipment consigned as speci- 
fied in the foregoing paragraphs number 1 and 2, for the 
purpose of securing, by such consignment, any privilege 
which may be accorded on account of the shipment being 
intended for the use of any one of the United States Gov- 
ernment departments, either directly or indirectly thru a 
contractor with the United States Government, 

4. Agents are forbidden to sign or issue bills of lading or 
receipts for shipments which in any manner conflict with 
any of the foregoing provisions. 


Violation of the foregoing order is punishable by fine 


of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


OBB BBL LD DD DD 


THE characteristics and geographic distribution of the 
larches, hemlocks, false hemlock, incense cedar, western 
red cedar and yew are discussed in the recently issued 
bulletin No. 680 of the Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled ‘‘Miscellaneous Conifers of the Rocky Mountain 
Region.’’ Many of these species are important timber 
trees and some of them grow to great size. The Douglas 
fir, which furnishes more lumber than any other species 
except the southern pine, is next to the most gigantic 
of all western trees, being exceeded only by the sequoias. 
Some red cedars in the Rocky Mountain region are 1,000 
years old. Next in longevity is the western larch, which 


has been known to attain the age of 700 years. 
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BUILDING INTERESTS WATCH GREAT PROJECT 


CINCINNATI, Oun10, July 31.—Just now the building in- 
terests of Cincinnati and vicinity are awaiting develop- 
ments of the nitrate enterprise of the Government, 
which has been located at Broadwell, about 18 miles 
east of Cincinnati, where there will be erected at a 
cost of $15,000,000 a plant that is estimated to require 
from 1,000 to 2,000 workmen. The housing problem is 
a serious one, as the rural character of the surround- 
ings makes it impossible that sufficient housing can be 
found anywhere near by, and it must be found nearer 
to or in the city, and the workmen must depend on 
interurban car facilities for transportation to and fro. 
Whatever facilities might be found in the city can be 
of little if any use to the nitrate plant workmen, as 
all of them will be required for the 5,000 employees of 
the Peters Cartridge Co., which has taken over from 
the Government the old plant of the LeBlond Machine 
Tool Co., which was commandeered when the machine 
tool company moved into its mammoth new plant, and 
will be used for the manufacture of munitions for 
small arms. 

It therefore seems at this moment that new quarters 
will have to be furnished for the workers at the nitrate 
plant, and it is understood that the Government has 
anticipated this by securing options on land for the 
erection of the necessary houses not far from the plant. 
At present, however, a census is being taken of the 
territory surrounding the plant to see what housing can 
be found, and upon the result of this census will depend 
what the Government must do to take care of its 
workmen at the plant. This is a consideration that 
must be attended to at once, as it is desired to have 
the construction of the plant under way by Sept. 1, 
and temporary shelter at least must be provided. 

Should the Government decide it best to construct 
workmen’s houses near the plant it is figured by those 
in charge of the preliminary arrangements for the con- 
struction of the plant that the houses should be made 
of such a substantial character that they could be used 
by the employees of the nitrate plant after the builders 
of the plant have finished their work of construction, 
and withdrawn their employees. In any event, under 
the policy of the Government to have supplies, as far 
as possible, furnished near the point where they are to 
be used, so to avoid transportation and conserve freight 
cars, the factories of Cincinnati and vicinity should 
receive a large part of the orders for the finishing 
materials that go into the houses that may be built at 
Broadwell. 





USING WALNUT WASTE FOR FUEL 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Such enormous quantities 
of walnut are being manufactured in this vicinity that 
great quantities of waste have been placed on the market 
for firewood, especially the slabs from which rifle stocks 
and propeller blades have been cut. Three fuel dealers in 
Kansas City are handling the waste, which finds a very 
ready sale, especially for open grates. It also makes a 
good furnace fuel for moderately cold weather. The 
walnut wood is cheaper than coal at present prices. 

Incidentally, the high price of coal has revived the use 
of ecorneobs for fuel, and elevators and cornmeal mills are 
hardly able to supply the demand for them, They are sold 
for 50 cents to $1 a load, plus the cost of haulage. 





ANOTHER STAR ON SERVICE FLAG 


EVANSVILLE, IND., July 29.—Claude Wertz, son of Dan 
Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, hardwood lumber manufac- 
turers and former president of the Evansville Lumber- 
men’s Club, will leave in a short time with a bunch of 
selectives from Evansville for Camp Zachary Taylor at 
Louisville, Ky. Young Wertz is secretary of the Evans- 
ville Press Club and is one of the most popular young men 
in the city. One more star will be added to the service 
flag of the Press Club that already contains more than 
forty stars. 


CLEVELAND AGITATES FOR ADDITIONAL HOUSING 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, July 30.— While awaiting results 
from the recent meeting of building supply interests 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
regarding housing for Cleveland and other cities, at 
which meeting Cleveland was represented by Guy Gray, 
of the Gray Lumber Co., as delegate from the National 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, lumber and other supply 
interests and city officials are going ahead with an 
independent program for additional housing. The direct 
support of the President will be sought in this move- 
ment. Congress will be asked to appropriate $2,000,- 
000 immediately for housing purposes for Cleveland, 
the request being based upon the fact fhat without 
better housing facilities production of munitions of 
war will be hampered. If this plan is carried out 
lumber interests will be the first to benefit, as speedy 
construction, as well as moderate priced dwellings, will 
be essential if the appropriation is to do its best work. 

The request to the President will be made as soon as 
the survey of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
now nearing completion, can give accurate figures on 
the situation here. The survey is being conducted by 
Miss Charlotte Runbold, Miss Mildred Chadsey, of the 
housing committee of the Chamber, and Prof. Charles 
EK. Gehke, of Western Reserve University. Already it 
has been shown that production of the necessities for 
successful conduct of the war against the Germans is 
hampered because as many as one-sixth of the workers 
have to ride two hours a day on the inadequate street 
cars because they can not find housing nearer their 
work, 

This program will not interfere with the work of 
the Cleveland Real Estate & Housing Co., which was 
formed to subscribe 20 percent of money loaned by the 





Government for building purposes. It will, however, 
permit the Government to do the work itself. It fol- 
lows out, in a way, the plan of the Federal Shipping 
Board at Lorain, where 700 houses are being erected. 

Real estate interests are codperating with building 
supply trades to stimulate building of houses here. At 
a special meeting of the 8. H. Kleinman Realty Co.’s 
sales staff of 400 persons, Judge Manuel Lavine, the 
principal speaker, urged preparedness for the home 
coming of our soldiers. He said that the most essential 
thing the returning soldiers will need is homes, and 
that if Cleveland already is without adequate housing 
now the need will be many times greater when the boys 
return. 





LARGE CARLOAD LEAVES MARINETTE 


MariNETTE, WIS., July 30.—The largest single car load 
of lumber ever sent out of this city was loaded a few 
days ago at the Sawyer-Goodman mill No. 2, it con- 














A RECORD CAR LOAD OF LUMBER 


taining 42,600 feet of assorted lumber. This big car 
of lumber is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
On top of the load is seen Jacob Heck, the man credited 
with this feat of heavy loading. 





FIRST LORD CORRESPONDS WITH LUMBERMEN FRIENDS 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA., July 29.—George A. Ecker, a 
prominent lumberman of this city, former employer of Sir 
Erie Geddes, first lord of the British Admiralty, receives 
frequent letters from Sir Erie. When Geddes, a braw 
Seotch laddie of 19 years, came to America to seek his for- 
tune, he secured employment with the Nicolai brothers, 
lumber dealers of Pittsburgh. The newcomer was sent to 
the lumber camp at Nicolette, on the Little Kanawha 
River, near this city, which was being superintended at 
the time by Mr. Ecker and W. A. Croft, also of this city. 
He was in that employment for several years, rising finally 
to the position of lumber inspector. 

Sir Eric keeps up his correspondence with his old 
friends here despite his lofty position and in spite of war 
distraction. 
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WISCONSIN CONCERN LOADS TO CAPACITY 


Scnorie.p, Wis., July 29.—‘‘ Big’’ carloads of lumber 
are popping up pretty frequently thruout the country 
nowadays, but one of the biggest yet reported was recently 
shipped out of this city by the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Co. This ear, an illustration of which is shown herewith 











ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF HEAVILY LOADED CAR 


to prove that it really holds a load that will make the 
locomotive groan, carries 55,036 feet, and is the largest 
that this concern has ever shipped. 

Incidentally, to show how true-blue a booster for its 
home State the concern is, in a recent letter to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it enclosed a prettily gotten up 
folder printed in red, white and blue, in the shape of a 
service flag with a star in the center, telling what Wis- 
consin has done to further this country’s cause in the 
war. The folder gives thirteen facts as to the State’s 
accomplishments in contributing to the nation’s fighting 
and financial strength, the first one being ‘‘ First State in 
Union to Organize a State Council of Defense,’ and the 
last one ‘‘ Wisconsin Is Loyal.’’ One of these folders 
evidently goes out with every piece of this company’s 
mail. Home-town boosting and home-State boosting are 
measures that every lumberman ought to engage in. 


RIVER TERMINAL PLANS WIN OFFICIAL APPROVAL 


Cairo, Itu., July 29.—M. J. Sanders, the recently ap- 
appointed Federal director of river transportation for 
the Mississippi river, accompanied by A. W. Mackie, 
his director of transportation, paid this city on Satur- 
day, July 20, a visit in connection with the river 
terminal project. After viewing the Cairo waterfront 
and especially the site of the proposed river terminal 
he addressed a meeting of over 100 business men at 
the Association of Commerce upon the river terminal 
proposition. 

Mr. Sanders told of the previous failures to develop 
river transportation on the Mississippi and said that 
many persons regarded the present movement as un- 
practical, but that the men who believed in it had gone 
ahead and compiled their data; then the war had come 
on and made it increasingly apparent why the inland 
waterways should be developed. He said that private 
ownership had never been able to compete with the 
railroads, but now that the Government had practically 
taken over both railroads and rivers it could do things 
no private concern could be expected to do. ‘‘If the 
inland waterways are to be successful we must have 
the codperation of the railroads,’’ said he. ‘‘We must 
put the rivers to work because the railroads have fallen 
down seriously in carrying the enormous commerce 
that the war has thrust upon them.’’ 

The speaker told how he had been asked to make 
temporary arrangements for Mississippi River trans- 
portation, because it will take time to build such equip- 
ment as the Government purposes to put on the rivers. 
“‘It will be equipment such as river commerce has 
never seen,’’ said he. Mr. Sanders warned his audience 
that no fair test can be made on the Mississippi River 
without thoroly modern equipment, but that the demand 
for steel is so tremendous that there is nothing to do 
but provide for temporary equipment to begin business 
with. He said that while the Government will build 
the floating equipment, the cities that want river 
business must provide modern terminals, and there 
must be no delay in doing so. Time is the very essence 
of success in this enterprise. If it can not be demon- 
strated that freight can be carried on the rivers as 
cheaply and as quickly as by the railroads the scheme 
will be a failure. There must be modern facilities 
at each river port. The speaker made the claim that 
freight can be handled by river 20 pereent cheaper 
than by rail and still make a profit for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Sanders appealed to the business men present 
to give their freight to the river carriers if they want 
river transportation to succeed. He told of employing 
one of the best naval architects and engineers in the 
United States to build the modern equipment for river 
traffic. ‘‘The Government is determined on this new 
policy and I want to say that you are absolutely justi- 
fied in spending your money on modern terminals,’’ 
said he. ‘‘I regard Cairo as one of the most important 
points on the river. An investment in a modern 
terminal is an excellent one, and I ask you to build 
such a terminal at Cairo as will insure getting this 
river business. ’’ 

Following his address, opportunity was afforded for 
asking questions, in answer to which Mr. Sanders 
indicated that the Cairo plans for modern terminals 
are entirely satisfactory and along the lines that will 
be advocated for other river cities. In reply to a ques- 
tion asked by M. S. Carter regarding getting barges 
for carrying logs and lumber, Mr. Sanders said that 
this undoubtedly will be done later after everything 
is in running order. He said that his idea is first to 
develop a thru river service from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, and later a lateral service. A. E. Rust said 
that Cairo business men can give the river carriers 
approximately 50,000 tons of freight a year, exclusive 
of logs and lumber. Mr. Sanders then asked for certain 
definite information regarding the Cairo terminal 
project, which was furnished by Mayor Wood. Upon 
conclusion of his remarks Mr. Sanders seemed satisfied 
that Cairo business men are in earnest and will do 
what they have promised. 





TO BEAT THE FOREST FIRE MENACE 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 27—The United States Forest 
Service is installing on the summit of Mount Adams, 
Wash., what will be the highest located lookout station in 
the United States, for its elevation will be 12,307 feet 
above the sea level. It is expected to have the station 
ready for occupancy Aug. 1. Forest Ranger Dee Wright 
with one assistant, and three mules under the supervision 
of H. J. Lickel, forest ranger, and F. H. Brundage, super- 
visor of the Columbia National forest, are installing the 
building, which will be chained to the rocks in the eternal 
snow on the peak visible from Portland. 

This will be the eighth lookout house to be stationed on 
mountain peaks, the others being one on Mount St. Helens 
in the Columbia forest; on Kiona peak in the Rainier for- 
est, on Windy Peak, Rustler Peak and Mount McLaughlin 
in the Crater forest, one on Mount Hood and one on Sour 
Dough in the Washington forest. Others are to be lo- 
eated at Storm Mountain in the Cheland forest, Pilehuk 
in the Snoqualmie forest and at Tumwater in the Wenat- 
chee forest. 

The stations, built of wood, are all glass encased so 
that the lookout may readily discover any streak of smoke 
that may spring from the surrounding forests. By tele- 
phone he immediately notifies the outside world. 





KENTUCKY NAMES FORESTRY COMMISSIONER 


FrANKFortT, Ky., July 22.—The 1918 Kentucky legis- 
lature passed an act consolidating the offices of State for- 
ester and State geologist and in compliance with this act 
Governor Stanley recently appointed J. E. Barton, of this 
city, commissioner of forestry and geology. Previous to 
this appointment Mr. Barton held the office of State for- 
ester. 
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SUITABLE QUARTERS REDUCE LABOR TURNOVER 


California Enterprise Provides Them for Employees— 
Labor Held Without Expense 


San Francisco, Cau., July 27.—D. A. Field, executive 
secretary of the California Federation of Farmers’ 
Coédperative Marketing Associations, who recently 
made a tour of the fruit growing sections, stated in a 
local interview that the difficulty ‘that rural employers 
find in securing skilled men is due to the fact that 
better housing and food are provided now by lumber 
companies, oil companies and other big employers. 

Typical of the efforts mede by large employers to 
hold labor is the achievement of the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., whose lumber and shook mill is at Hilt, 
Cal. The town, owned and administered by the com- 
pany, is only a few miles south of the California and 
Oregon State line. The company is owned by the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange. At Hilt as high 
as 26,000,000 feet of timber has been handled in a 
single year. The orange and lemon shippers belonging 
to the combination produce about 70 percent of the 
California crop. They use 18,000,000 boxes every year 
and make the shooks for a fifth of these boxes at Hilt. 
Millions of boxes and crates are made for outside 
buyers. 

To attract and hold men and women at a place as 
remote as the California and Oregon line would not 
he called easy. The company has done it by providing 
houses for married men, good quarters and a hotel for 
single men, and comfortable homes for single women 
now working in the shook mill. There is a club house 
where all are welcome. This year the company has 
spent less than $100 in getting men. The number of 
employees runs from 450 to 750, according to the season 
of the year, and the ‘‘labor turnover,’’ the special 
bug-a-boo of all employers, is relatively small. It is 
heavier than the company would like, but less than 
elsewhere in lumber camps and at mills. 


— 


WELL KNOWN HOO-HOO WEARS D. 5. 0. 


Lieut.-Col. James Lightbody, well known Hoo-Hoo 
member and known to the fraternity as ‘‘ Hoot-Mon,’’ 
has been decorated with the Distinguished Service 
Order in reward for the valuable services rendered 
by him in connection with the Egyptian Expedition 
Foree of the British Army, according to advices from 
Great Biitain. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lightbody, who now commands 
a Welsh R. F. A. brigade, has seen military service for 
twenty-one years, first joining the Lanarkshire Artillery 
Volunteers and continuing with them when it was con- 
verted into Territorial Artillery. 

Before the war called him into active service Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lightbody was connected with his 
brother, F. A. Lightbody, in the timber brokerage busi- 
ness, trading under the firm name F, A. Lightbody & 
Co., at 8 Gordon Street, Glasgow. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in the United States and Canada and has 
many friends in the lumber trade in this country. 








GREAT FIR ORDERS GIVEN AND PROMISED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—The construction division 
of the Army late today released an order for 23,463,321 
feet of fir lumber for the extension of the cantonment 
camp at Rockford, Ill. This is a substantial increase over 
the order tentatively placed June 21. Indications are that 
west Coast mills will be called upon for 100,000,000 feet 
of eantonment lumber for tne Battle Creek, Des Moines 
and American Lake camps and possibly one other. 

A trainload of fir lumber for the Neville Island ord- 
nance plant, containing 1,000,000 feet, was due to arrive 
at Pittsburgh tonight. 





DREAM OF BARGE LINE COMES TRUE 


GrEENSBorO, N. C., Aug. 1.—Announcement is made 
of the inauguration of a steam barge line between New 
Bern, N. C., and New York and other ‘northern points. 
New Bern’s dream of such a desirable transportation 
service came true last week when the steam lighter Frank 
Dean arrived there with two large barges in tow for ear- 
goes of lumber for northern points. On the return trip 
to New Bern they will bring merchandise. The line has 
been promoted by the Harrison Transportation Co. of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The barges and lighters are to be operated by Charles 
W. Harrison, who, as head of another navigation com- 
pany, tried so hard several months_ago to establish a 
freight line between New Bern and Baltimore and inter- 
mediate points. As fast as he would get a steamer on 
the line, however, it would be commandecred by the 
Government. Now that he has undertaken the develop- 
ment of a freight line between New Bern and the North 
by means of barges it is believed that he will not be 
molested by Uncle Sam, and that the arrival of the 
barges is but the beginning of a new era of water trans- 
portation for the South Carolina port. 

The people of New Bern have been urging water trans- 
portation for many months. Mr. Harrison much wishes to 
get the line established, but it requires more than the 
g00d will of the business men of New Bern, and those 
Who desire to see the undertaking go thru must make it a 
part of their business to see that cargoes are provided. 
The principal commodity to be transported to the North 
will be lumber. The Frank Dean is a large steam barge, 
With a capacity of 300,000 feet of lumber, and draws 
eight feet of water when loaded. The barges will be 
loaded with lumber at the yards of the Blades Lumber 

. The Harrison Transportation Co. maintains offices 
at New York, Norfolk and New Bern. 





Charles W. Harrison is known in shipping circles as 
the shipping phenomenon of these war times. He was 
formerly an Elizabeth City man, but soon after the war 
broke out he had a vision, and in three short years he 
has made it come true. Always a man of industry and 
enterprise, he foresaw that the war would create a huge 
opportunity in ocean transportation. Beginning in a 
small way and maneuvering and trading his way into the 
transportation business, he made his first million dollars 
in record time. Within three years he has become a multi- 
millionaire. Since his success in the transportation busi- 
ness has enabled him to broaden his operations he has 
become largely interested in the lumber industry in east- 
ern North Carolina. 





ALLOWANCE MADE FOR RETAIL SERVICE 


PorTLAND, ORE., July 27.—In connection with the mat- 
ter of permitting sawmills in the Oregon district of the 
Fir Production Board to charge a reasonable advance 
for retail service in amounts less than earload lots, 
the following letter has been issued by Chairman H. B. 
Van Duzer of the Fir Production Board here: 

To All Sawmills, Oregon District : 

This board has received the following telegram from Wash 
ington: : 

“Price fixing committee has modified ruling as to retail 
sales from mill yards. Mills allowed to charge reasonable ad 
vance for retail service in amounts less than car lots of 
approximately 20,000 feet. CHARLES EpGaAr, 

“Acting Director of Lumber, War Industries Board.” 

This telegram is self-explanatory. You are all aware as to 
what should constitute a reasonable additional charge for 
ordinary retail trade. Reasonable cartage may be charged in 
addition, but should be invoiced as a separate item. 

Lumber furnished to the ship yards in small lots is not to 
be considered retail business and should not be invoiced at any 
price in excess of that allowed by the fixed maximum price 
listed in Circular No, 238. 





LUMBERMAN’S DAUGHTER TO DO HER BIT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 29.—The first St. Louis woman 
selected to be sent to France by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association is the daughter of a retail lumber- 
man. She is Miss Florence Putnam, daughter of John 
W. Putnam, president of 
the Vandeventer Lumber 
Co. She will be sent soon 
to a camp abroad for can- 
teen work, 

Miss Putnam departed 
for New York Saturday to 
take a special course in 
military training and dur- 
ing the intervening time 
she will lecture at Barnard 
College. All applicants 











, ‘ y for this work are required 
\j é to undergo a_ strict ex- 


= amination, She applied for 
the position on May 29, and 
after passing a physical ex- 
amination in St. Louis was 
summoned to Chicago, where investigation as to her 
character was made. Applicants must agree to work in 
any branch of the service to which they are assigned. A 
standard uniform, which all must wear, has been adopted. 


MISS FLORENCE PUT- 
NAM 





ENLISTED MEN TO BUILD PROPELLERS 


San ANTONIO, TEx., July 29.—The authoritative an- 
nouncement is made that plans have been adopted for 
doubling the output of airplane propellers at Kelly Field, 
San Antonio, following an arrangement between Maj. 
George I, Stratmeyer, officer in command of the enlisted 
mechanics’ department, and Lieut. P. W. Edwards, officer 
in command of the woodwork department of the flying 
department. By this arrangement work will be done in 
the enlisted mechanies’ school which will be used in the 
woodwork department, a certain number of enlisted me- 
chanies doing finished work on propellers, 

Heretofore the men in the.enlisted mechanics’ depart- 
ment have secured their training in finishing on propellers 
by working on small models. It has been decided that 
after they have received a certain amount of training, 
their work ean be used in conjunction with the workers 
in the woodwork department. Propellers in the rough 
will be furnished by the woodwork department and finished 
by the men in the enlisted mechanics’ school. 

At present there are fifty men in the enlisted mechanics’ 
department qualified to do the work, and it is believed to 
be to their advantage to give them actual experience in 
finishing propellers. It is claimed that it is also to the 
general advantage of the service to turn their training to 
account. 





ASSOCIATIONS HELP IN RECRUITING 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., July 29.—As an aid to their local 
recruiting campaign, the marines have established today 
four sentry boxes on prominent corners in the Canal 
Street district and are temporarily enlisting the services 
of eight fair ‘‘marinettes,’’ who will do ‘‘sentry-go’’ as 
added, and very choice attractions. The young ladies have 
been selected from among the ranks of the department 
stores. The sentry boxes are furnished by two lumber 
associations maintaining headquarters in New Orleans. 
The Southern Pine Association furnished the lumber to 
construct three, while the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association built in its shops and delivered to the 
marines complete a collapsible, or knock-down, sentry box, 
composed of six sections, which may be set up and bolted 
together in short order, or knocked down for transfer to 
another site. 





DEVELOPING OREGON COAST TIMBER 


Big Sawmill Plant Is Under Construction — Water 
Transportation Improved 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 27.—Tillamook Bay on the Ore- 
gon coast is going to become one of the active lumber pro- 
dueing districts of the coast in a short time as the result 
of vast’ development work now going on there. The Cum- 
mings-Moberly Lumber Co., of which Jesse C. Remick is 
president and general manager, is building a mill that 
will have capacity for 25,000 feet an hour, or 250,000 feet 
in ten hours, It will be one of the largest sawmills on 
the Pacific coast and it will be modern in every respect. 
Construction of the plant: began two weeks ago under the 
supervision of George Carlin. Mr. Remick and the men 
associated with him in the new company, all from New 
Orleans, La., have been engaged in the South in cypress 
cutting, but have transferred their operations to the Ore- 
gon coast, where the opportunities for the future are 
greater. The company has no timber here of its own but 
great bodies owned by others to draw from, among them 
being the immense holdings of the Whitney Company 
(Ltd.), for which Russell Hawkins is manager here. The 
Whitney company’s holdings in the Tillamook country in- 
clude some of the finest stand of virgin timber in the 
world. Mr, Carlin was brought here from New Orleans 
to supervise the construction of the mill, Completion of 
this plant will give Tillamook Bay two sawmills, the mill 
of the Coats Lumber Co, at the town of Tillamook having 
been in operation for some time, The mill of the Cum- 
mings-Moberly company is rising at the town of Gari- 
baldi and it is expected to have the saws buzzing before 
the end of six months. 

One reason and the principal one for the delay in get- 
ting this heavily timbered section developed has been the 
lack of sufficient depth of water at the mouth of the bay. 
Thru the efforts of Mr. Hawkins and other residents and 
property owners of the district, with the codperation of 
the Federal Government, the channel across the bar has 
been dredged and scoured out by the action of the current 
as the result of jetties to a depth of 22 feet at low water 
and a width of 500 feet. This will admit any of the off- 
shore and coastwise carriers that might be needed to haul 
away the output of the mills. Besides the water route, 
however, the mill will have rail outlet over the Tillamook 
line of the Southern Pacific. However, it is the water 
route that appeals the most for it places within easy reach 
the great California market. 





ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN ASKS CO-OPERATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—A telegram was sent by 
A. Mitchell Palmer, alien property custodian, to the 
United States League of Building & Loan Associations 
assembled in convention at Newark, N. J., last week, ask- 
ing the aid of the building and loan men in locating and 
reporting enemy property. Incidentally Mr. Palmer paid 
a high compliment to the work of the building and loan 
associations. His telegram follows: 


The patriotism and loyalty of the members of your associ 
ations are so well known that it is a pleasure for me to ask 
your coéperation in the task of detecting money and property 
of enemy character. America is going to win this war, but 
to be successful the President must have the codperation and 
assistance of you and the great body of men and women whom 
you represent, 

The members of the building and loan associations of this 
country represent the highest form of American thrift. They 
are home builders, and as such touch the very heart of our 
country. 

The home is the foundation of all things in life, and when 
you find a people interested and devoted to the building of 
homes you find a people who are loyal and patriotic, and ready 
at all times to give the best that is in them to preserve the 
great ideals they cherish, 

When you go back home it will help exceedingly if you will 
have the officers of your organizations go over their books for 
the purpose of finding out whether or not they have enemy 
money and property thereon which they may have overlooked. 
I want you to tell your friends and acquaintances about the 
work of the alien property custodian’s office, because I want 
to make sure that a report is made to this office of every 
dollar of enemy-owned money and property in America. 

Iinemy-owned money taken over by me is invested in Lib- 
erty bonds, and it is thus made to fight for our country in 
stead of against it. All information regarding enemy money 
and property, even if its enemy character is only suspected, 
should be sent to alien property custodian’s office, Washing 
ton, D.C, 


TEXAS MAY BE A GREAT SHIP BUILDING STATE 


Houston, Tex., Aug. 1.—James O, Heyworth, manager 
of the wooden ship division of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, and Theodore Ferris, designer of the Ferris 
type of vessel, were in Houston last week on an inspec- 
tion tour of wooden ship building plants of the South. 
They visited the yards of the Universal Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Midland Bridge Co., on the Houston ship channel, 
where a score of boats are under construction for the 
Government. 

Mr. Heyworth gave out the information that the yards 
in the Houston district, which embraces the coast line 
from New Orleans to the Rio Grande, have launched 138 
wooden ships and that the number will reach 154 by Aug. 
1, all but five of the vessels being of the 3,500-ton regis- 
ter. Twenty-nine new wooden ships, built in this district, 
will soon be in actual service, he said. 

Mr. Heyworth said that he saw no reason why Texas 
should not become a banner ship building State for 
wooden ships, as the labor and material were at hand 
within easy reach of the yards. He predicted that the 
South will continue to build wooden ships after the war, 
to be used for various purposes, especially in the coastwise 
trade. 

The visitors were tended a luncheon by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Others who were present included Alex- 
ander Maitland, the new supervisor of this district of 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation; F. C. Lang, chief 





surveyor of the American Bureau of Shipping of New 
York; A. A. Daugherty, president of the National Ship- 
building Co., of Orange. 
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MAXIMUM AIRPLANE STOCK PRODUCTION PROMISED 


Inland Empire Manufacturers Pledge Head of Aircraft Production Board Their Full Support—Important Conferences In- 
dicate Strengthened Determination to Achieve Overwhelming Air Supremacy for Allies 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 26.—It is going to take stern 
patriotism, with utter disregard of the pocketbook, 
for Inland Empire lumber manufacturers to meet the 
requirements of the Federal Aircraft Production Board; 
but the larger mills of the territory today pledged 
themselves and the coéperation of the manufacturers 
of the Spokane district to the program as outlined here 
today by John D, Ryan, head of the aircraft board. 


Mr. Ryan was the guest of local lumbermen today 
on his first tour of inspection of the Northwest. sie. am 
here simply on a tour of inspection to get acquainted 
with the production possibilities of the Northwest,’ 
he told the local manufacturers who, to the number of 
nearly 100, went with him to Coeur d’ Alene today to 
inspect the first cut of white pine logs for airplane 
stock in the Coeur d’ Alene mills. 

The first two logs thru the big band saw of the 
Rutledge timber mill provided five wing beams of 
acceptable material for airplanes and from the test 
out today it is expected the white pine logs will yield 
about 20 percent of their make up as material accept- 
able for Government requirements, 

Kenneth Ross has been assigned to the Inland Empire 
district as head of airplane production and will make 
his headquarters in Spokane for the district. Mr. Ross 
met lumber manufacturers today to outline with Mr. 
Ryan the program for this district. The Ryan party 
arrived in Spokane this morning from Montana, They 
were joined here by Col. Brice P. Disque, of Portland, 
and his staff and Mr. Ryan will be accompanied on 
the balance of his inspection trip over the Northwest 
by Colonel Disque. 

“At 9 o’clock this morning the lumbermen left Spo- 
kane in two parties for Coeur d’ Alene. About fifty 
went by special electric train and Mr. Ryan and a half 
dozen others motored to the Lake City. For two hours 
during the morning the lumbermen visited the Rutledge 
mill and at noon all were the guests of Huntington 
Taylor, general manager of the Rutledge plant, at 
his home on the shore of Lake Coeur d’ Alene. 

After luncheon the entire party inspected the cutting 
of two selectéd white pine logs for airplane stock. 
Inspection of the cut was made by Colonel Disque and 
a number of Federal officers, some of whom will be 
inspectors in this district. Mr. Ryan was an interested 
spectator of the demonstration and personally inspected 
some of the timbers, taking a deep interest in the 
flaws, as pointed out, which retarded their acceptance 
by the Government as practical material for wing 
beams. 

A brief conference of leading manufacturers with 
Mr. Ryan followed the demonstration and lumbermen 
assured the visitor that the Inland Empire would do 
its part to try to produce a maximum of airplane stock 
from the selected white pine and western yellow pine 
of this region. 

It is estimated that when present plans are under 
way the Spokane district may be counted upon to 
produce from 25,000 to 30,000 feet of acceptable stock 
a week until the first of the year, when this amount 
may be increased, The first car of selected airplane 
stock will be furnished by the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
about Aug. 20, Mr. Ryan was informed. The Potlatch 
mill was the first to start the production of this class 
of lumber and already has about 30,000 feet ready for 
the dry kilns. 

M. Ll. Mueller, in charge of dry kilns for the Govern- 
ment in this country, was a member of the party today, 
with other members of his staff. It was announced that 
in addition to the kiln now being constructed at the 
plant of the Potlatch Lumber Co. three or four kilns 
will be built by larger mills of the Coeur d’ Alene dis- 
trict. These will probably be sufficient to handle the 
output of the local plants fer the present at least. 

Unlike spruce, which can be handled direct from the 
tree, it was announced today that the white pine stock 
will have to be kilndried before it is finally sawed for 
airplane stock, It is believed that this requirement 
will materially increase the production cost of this 
lumber as compared with spruce. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the manu- 
facturing cost of airplane stock in the Inland Empire 
and this will probably not be determined by Mr. Ross 
and his assistants for many weeks. At least not until 
several lots of lumber have been turned out upon which 
careful cost records have been kept. 

Local mills in order to secure the required Govern- 
ment stock have had to start operations in the woods, 
cutting their logs longer lengths after careful woods 
selection and getting out 24-foot logs where 16-foot 
logs have been cut heretofore. 

Colonel Disque remarked: 

Mr. Ryan is making his first trip over the northwestern 
district and it is purely an inspection tour to get in touch 
with lumbermen, see what the lumber problems are and to get 
familiar with operations generally. We need 30,000,000 feet 
of airplane stock a month from the Northwest and we have 
developed over 12,000,000 at Portland. The Inland Empire 
has a market for all it can produce for aircraft purposes. We 
are hoping that it will aggregate a large monthly production. 
I was interested today in watching the cut to see how pine 
logs shatter and what percentage we may expect from a 
selected log. We do not, of course, expect a maximum pro 
duction to be reached in the Spokane district inside of six 


months. It took about that long to get under way at Port- 
land, 


Maj. Gen. W. L. Kenly, in command of the American 
aviation forces at home and abroad, was with the Ryan 


barty and was an interested spectator at the Rutledge 
mill. 





In Appreciation of Merit 


The lumbermen returned to Spokane at 3 p. m. and 
on the train signed the following petition, addressed 
to Mr. Ryan: 

Certain that you will corroborate our findings, the under 
signed lumber manufacturers of eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, with exceptional opportunity for observation 
at first hand, strenuously urge you to investigate thoroly the 
wonderful results accomplished by Col. Brice P, Disque in the 
production of aircraft material for Government use—results 
seemingly impossible in so short a space of time. 

Colonel Disque entered the Northwest under very adverse 
conditions, when the general situation was chaotic and labor 
troubles were distressingly acute. He organized his forces 
quietly without ostentation and by mobilizing labor secured 
the enthusiastic and voluntary assistance of every operator 
in the field. $y sound policy and force of personality he 
likewise won the workingmen’s unqualified respect and esteem. 
The results have surpassed all expectations even of his ardent 
friends. 

Colonel Disque’s efforts have been untiring. Harrassed by 
a thousand details of every nature, from fancied trivial griev 
ances to problems of national scope, he has constantly pursued 
his course clear-eyed and undisturbed. We who have come 
to know him well marvel at his unbroken poise and power 
thru the tangled problems of each succeeding day. 

We therefore believe it your privilege, thru the medium of 
proper Government authorities, not only to call attention to 
Colonel Disque’s abilities and accomplishments but also to 
recommend him for immediate appointment as a_ brigadier 
general in the United States Army. 


An informal dinner in honor of Mr, Ryan, Colonel 
Disque, Kenneth Ross and others was given at the 
Davenport this evening, at which time the guests were 
given additional assurances that the Spokane lumber 
manufacturers were ready to do their part to help 
carry out the airplane program of the production 
board, 

Lumbermen and others present on the trip to Coeur 
d’ Alene today and at the other conferences were: 


A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; C. W. Ufford, 
Spokane Lumber Co.; BE. 'T. Chapin, Chapin Pole Co. ; Paul M. 
Lachmund, Potlatch Lumber Co.; G. F. Hagenbuch, Pan 
handle Lumber Co.; George A. Rubedew, Rupp-Holland Log 
ging Co.; KE. H. VanOstrand, Craig Mountain Lumber Co. ; 
George Gardner, Gardner Lumber Co.; J. P. MeGoldrick, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co.; John Richards, of Spokane, whole 
saler; C. B. Reed, representing Governor Lister, of Washing 
ton; Charles Green, Kastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, 
Miss.; C. B. Sanderson, Milwaukee Land Co.; 'T. S. Lane, 
president Spokane Chamber of Commerce; Frank 'T. MecCul 
lough, Spokane; Walter Leuthold, Deer Park Lumber Co. ; 
Capt. BE. D. Birkholz, division officer of the 41L’s in the Inland 
Empire, stationed at Spokane; N. H. Emery, Edwards & 
Bradford Lumber Co.; J. A. Goodell, northwestern industrial 
secretary, Y. M. C. A.; H. L. Soare, Hope Lumber Co. ; KE. F. 
Cartier Van Dissell, Phoenix Lumber Co.; W. 1D. Humiston, 
Potlatch Lumber Co. ; W. 8. Rosenberry, Winton Lumber Co. ; 
H. G. Klopp, White Pine Sash Co.; Robert Lawson, Phoenix 
Lumber Co.; Milton McGoldrick, McGoldrick Lumber Co. ; 
H. M. Strathern, Post Falls Lumber Co,; CC. A. Rostrum, 
McGoldrick Lumber Co.; A. KE, Douglas, Federal production 
department; R. L. Nelson, assistant chief inspector of dry 
kilns for the production board; Lieut. C. I. Greider, in 
charge of inspection, bureau of aireraft production; Guy 
Shields and George Shields, inspectors for aircraft production 
of the Inland Empire; M. L. Mueller, in charge of dry kilns 
for the aircraft production board; Kenneth Ross, personal 
representative in the Inland Empire district of John D. Ryan ; 
KF. H. Shields, Post Falls Lumber Co.; D, H. Bartlett, Rut 
ledge Timber Co.; G. T. Morken, of the Winton Lumber Co. ; 
T. P. Jones, of the Potlatch Lumber Co.; W. H. Cowles, 
Spokane; R. M. Hart, Blackwell Lumber Co.; T. J. Humbird, 
Humbird Lumber Co. 





What disposition to make of the unaccepted stock 
cut for airplane material is a problem now confronting 
Inland Empire mill men, as the stock is irregular in 
size and is too small for anything but picture molding 
and other cheap stock. 

The odd size of airplane stock will probably result 
in some changes in market stocks here to provide an 
outlet for the lumber rejected by the Government as 
not meeting the high standard of airplane require- 
ments. This and several other problems of production 
will require meetings of operators before they are 
solved. 

Mr. Ryan and his party left Spokane late this even- 
ing for the coast. 


Spokane, Wash., July 26.—About seventy-five In- 
land Empire lumbermen and Spokane business and 
professional men met at 6 o’clock in the evening at 
the Davenport for an informal dinner, at which John 
D. Ryan and his party were guests of honor. Mayor 
C. M. Fassett introduced A. L. Flewelling as toast- 
caster and there were addresses by T. S. Lane, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Kenneth Ross, William 
Murphy, Missoula; Colonel Disque, Con Kelly, vice- 
president of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co.; W. H. 
Cowles and J. P. MeGoldrick, in addition to Mr. Ryan 
and Major General Kenly. Mr. Ryan in his formal 
address said: 

I am not in politics. I am ina very serious business—the 
most serious business any man ever had—and there never will 
be any politics in it. No favors or considerations or anything 
else is being extended to anybody that will not bring results- 
the wnning of the war. I have no other mission. 

We have found lots of trouble. It wouldn’t be a job if we 
did not, and this is a pretty good job. I never tackled any- 
thing that I liked better or wanted to do as well. People 
everywhere are sinking their individual desires and all hope of 
profit to do what they can do best in winning the war. They 
show every indication that it is the only thing worth while. 

It makes no difference if we do not make money. We must 
win and it is thru the help of such men and organizations as 
those with which I have been in contact today and with the 


spirit of the men here, who are willing to devote every effort 
and resource, that we will win. This community is no excep- 
tion. 
Must Get Wood Here 

The matter of wood has been a serious trouble, but Colonel 
Disque and the spirit of you men have made it less serious. 
My greatest single responsibility is to secure enough airplane 
wood for our needs and our Allies’, and we have got to get 
practically all of it in Washington and Oregon. We must get 
the stuff, and I can promise that you will be treated fairly 
and honorably and will get the treatment from the Govern- 
ment you like. Give every last ounce, bend your backs, use 
your heads and your facilities. 


Search World for Mahogany 

We have had trouble getting mahogany for propellers and 
walnut when we can not get mahogany. It looked as if the 
world were cleaned up of mahogany. We went into Central 
America and we had to buy the food the natives like, the 
clothing they like, and even toys for their children to get 
them to work, Then we had to build river boats and trans 
port them upstream to get out the wood. We even had to 
go to the west coast of Africa and deal literally with the 
tribes, We can’t get steamers to pick up the wood on the 
west coast now, and have been obliged to buy old fashioned 
sailing vessels and charter others, 

Boy Scouts Find Walnut 

Kor walnut we went to the quartermaster, and he told us he 
did not have enough to manufacture gun stocks and that we 
would have to develop our own supply. We enlisted the Boy 
Scouts to go out and find walnut trees, They found 550 on 
one Long Island estate and the owner did not know he owned 
one. He gave us the trees and refused to take a cent for 
them. It was the only thing he could do to help win the war. 

Engines have been our great trouble and the kind that will 
run an automobile won’t do. The best automobile engine, 
compared to even an ordinary aeronautical engine, is as an 
Ingersoll watch to a Swiss. 


Liberty Motor a Wonder 

The Liberty engine is a great success and American engi- 
neering genius has adapted approved types into a great, 
powerful aeronautical engine. It is our job to produce en 
xines not only for ourselves but for our Allies, and we will 
xet away with it. It is absurd to think they can be turned 
out in tens of thousands. They can’t be built at that rate, 
and could not be transported if they were, or be put into 
action. We are building fighting and bombing planes in 
quantity and on the whole we are well satisfied. We aren’t 
building all we want to build or hope to, but we are hopeful, 
and we are enlisting the aid of every man who does anything 
in that line. All are helping most willingly and it is a won 
derful inspiration. 

I did not find the aircraft situation so bad as public report 
had indicated. My predecessors had done great things in get- 
ting started. They did a great service and I can’t claim any 
credit for what has been done. We are making progress now 
because of the men ahead of me. 

We've got to face it cheerfully and do the share that be- 
longs to aireraft in winning the war. Preponderance in the 
air has come to the Allies thru American contributions. The 
Allies have had the supremacy in the air for some time, but 
the preponderance to drive the Hun out of the air has got to 
come thru American productive forces. Some day—and we 
hope it will not be long--we hope to be able to deliver planes 
enough to do this. We must meet the enemy in the air, drive 
him out of the air and be able to bomb his cities and centers 
of production, 

Given an Ovation 

Major General Kenly made a great hit with his 
straight-from-the-shoulder, soldierly talk. He showed 
a sense of humor that won him an ovation. Among 
other things he said: 

I saw the first flight of the Wright brothers at Fort Myer 
less than ten years ago. It was a record then to get 100 
feet in the air and fly half a mile. Today airplanes can climb 
10,000 feet in six minutes and make 150 miles an hour. Our 
weight-carrying machines will soon be dropping bombs to 
annoy Berlin and other unimportant places in Germany. I 
think we can reach most of them and leave a few souvenirs. 

A man can’t carry a gun or fly an airplane unless there is 
a man behind him to make it possible. The army can do 
nothing without the support of the man behind the line, A 
man can not stick a bayonet into a Hun or bomb the Germans 
unless somebody behind him made the bayonet and the bomb. 

Kither the IHlun wins or we win. If the Hun wins, you 
might all as well jump into the lake as I did today. It was 
damn cold and I don’t care for water. The Hun has got to 
be licked until his legs stick in the air, and you've got to fight 
other types at home here. You've got to be just as ruthless as 
the soldier and you can’t temporize, 

Mr. MeGoldrick promised the hearty codperation of 
all Inland Empire lumbermen. in delivering all the 
airplane stock possible as early as possible. Mr. 
Hlewelling announced that the members would immedi- 
ately report to Mr. Ross every stick of airplane timber 


they possessed, 
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APPOINTED HEAD OF CONCENTRATION PLANT 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 29.—With the appointment of 
J. A. Laird as superintendent of the timber concentration 
plant established at Beaumont by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation came the announcement a few days ago that 
the plant will be ready to receive shipments of material 
by Aug. 1. Mr. Laird is well known to the lumber trade, 
having been connected with the timber department of the 
Sabine Lumber Co. for five years. For the last nine 
months he has been serving as timber inspector for the 
Kmergeney Fleet Corporation in this district. 

A 2-story office building has been erected and is now 
occupied by Mr. Laird and his foree and the yards and 
sheds which will have a storage capacity of 40,000,000 
feet of timber, will be completed by Aug. t. 

All timber used in the construction of Government ships 
in this district will be concentrated at this plant and 
shipped from here to the ship yards when needed. The 
plant will supply the yards at Beaumont, Houston, Orange, 
Rockport and Morgan City. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


COAST TO SUPPLY BIG SHIP TIMBERS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., July 31—The new 5,000-ton 
national wooden ships will have some timbers 62 feet in 
length, 16 to 20 inches or more in thickness. They will 
be ‘‘quite some’’ timbers. The final specifications have 
not yet been made public, altho parts of them have been 
gone over by lumbermen. These large timbers are to be 
ordered from the Pacific coast; a tentative order for 
nearly 50,000,000 feet already has been placed. It is to 
be expected that an effort will be made to have the spe- 
cially long timbers reduced in number for each schedule 
if that be possible. Of course the stocks are to be had on 
the west Coast, but even in the big tree country lumber- 
men are not eager to get out timbers this size unneces- 
sarily. Current report has it that most of the ships of 
this type ordered by the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
will be built on the west Coast largely on account of the 
big timbers required, 


TO REGULATE LABOR TURNOVER AND WAGES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuHineton, D. C., July 31—The War Labor Board 
tonight formally announced that it will not at present 
attempt to fix minimum wages to apply thruout the coun- 
try generally. >The policy, for the present at least, will 
be to dispose of all cases involving the issue of a fair 
living wage on their merits as they arise. Many factors 
that have not yet developed satisfactorily operate to delay 
the scheduled attempt fo stabilize wages by naming a 
minimum wage to be applied thruout the country. 

The need for Federal recruiting of unskilled labor 
for war industries is clearly shown in a statement by 
Secretary of Labor Wilson that the labor ‘‘turn-over’’ in 
war plants runs as high as 3,000 percent. In normal 
times the ‘‘turn-over,’’ he said, is about 300 percent on 
the average per annum. 

Federal control of labor recruiting was formally as- 
sumed, today, the United States employment service 
handling this big task. 


—~ 


WILL BUILD BOATS FOR GOVERNMENT 
{Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Beaumont, Tex., July 31—QJ. J. Schultheiser is or- 
ganizing a company with an initial capital of $100,000 to 
build Government boats. The company will take over 
the Henry Piaggio plant and double its size, starting with 
six marine ways and with a contract to build eight 3,500- 
ton barges for the Emergency [leet Corporation to cost 
about $225,000 each. In order to enlarge the Piaggio 
plant Mr. Schultheiser will secure a lease on eleven acres 
of city terminal property at Beaumont. 











LUMBERMAN-ORATOR BESTS SOCIALIST 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGToN, D. C., July 31.—Col. Robert 8. Hartley, 
logger and lumberman of Everett, Wash., and former 
candidate for governor, passed thru Washington enroute 
home from New York. While in Gotham Mr. Hartley 
interrupted a Socialist soap box orator who was tearing 
his hair and raising hob generally and insisted upon 
speaking from the soap box. Colonel Hartley talked 
along patriotic lines for a half hour, upsetting most of 
the contentions of the Socialist agitator, and was warmly 
applauded and congratulated. An Italian woman came 
to him after he concluded and with tears in her eyes 
thanked him for the speech and insisted that he come to 
her home for dinner. He remained over a day and when he 
found the address was surprised to see a regular banquet 
laid out in his honor. The Italians present were of the 
well-to-do class. 


GOVERNMENT’S HOUSING PLANS BIG 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHIneton, D. C., July 29.—The War Deuartment 
has authorized the following: 

The sum of $2,934,400 has been authorized to cover the 
cost of enlarging Camp Humphreys, located at Accotink, 
Va., to accommodate 30,000 troops. The work is being 
done by the construction division of the army. The ex- 
pansion ealls for 200 barracks, 55 mess halls, 16 officers’ 
quarters buildings, lavatories, 4 medical buildings, 4 ad- 
ministration buildings, 4 post exchanges, 30 store houses, 
30 stables and sheds and 2 repair shops. The buildings will 
be similar in type to those of the same nature in other 
camps. ; 

The Department of Labor announced that the housing 
bureau purposes to build twelve to fifteen hundred houses 
at Bethlehem, Pa., for employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co, 





TO MAKE SURVEY OF COAST LUMBER OUTPUT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—F. EF. Olmsted has been 
designated by Chief Forester Graves to make a survey of 
lumber production and shipment on the Pacific coast. 
This work is understood to have been undertaken at the 
suggestion of Charles Edgar, director of lumber, with a 
view to providing comparative data. Mr. Olmsted will 
gather data on current production and shipments of 
lumber by grades from northwestern mills, together with 
a statement of stocks on hand, a comparison of this out- 
put with the normal and information as to its distribution 
and use. 

Agents will be designated to gather similar data in 
other lumber producing regions. The agents will deal 
Primarily with organizations in order to facilitate the 
Work, 

Captain Marsh, of the construction division of the army, 
is now on the west Coast making a first hand survey of 
the lumber situation. Among other things, he finds there 
is much congestion of side cut lumber, particularly in 
the smaller mills. The problem is so serious that some 





mills must soon curtail their output of ship and airplane 
stock unless the side cut is moved out. 

The expectation is that the construction division this 
week will give the west Coast people a release on the 
46,000,000 feet of cantonment lumber for which orders 
were placed more than a month ago. Shipping instrue- 
tions are expected daily. 





BUILDING INDUSTRIES’ EXECUTIVE BODY 
MEETS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York Ciry, N. Y., Aug. 1—The executive com- 
mittee of the National Federation of Building Industries 
met yesterday at the Engineers’ Club for organization 
purposes, All members of the committee were present as 
follows: 

B. F. Affleck, Chicago, representing Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation; Col. John R. Wiggins, Philadelphia, representing 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges; John L. Kaul, 
Birmingham, representing the Southern Pine Association ; 
A. M. Maddock, Trenton, representing Sanitary Pottery Manu 
facturers’ Association ; Charles Gontertz, San Francisco, rep 
resenting twenty western building exchanges ; John A. Kling, 
Cleveland, representing National Builders’ Supplies Associa 
tion; Walter F, Bickey, Kansas City, representing National 
Brick Association; EK. T. Trigg, Philadelphia, representing 
Paint Manufacturers’ Association; Rudolph P. Miller, New 
York, representing Engineers’ Council. 

This meeting was the outcome of a Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting at Atlantic City a few weeks ago, each 
building industry appointing a representative on the 
executive committee, which yesterday elected the following 
officers: President, Kk. 'T. Trigg; vice president, Walter 
I’, Bickey, and treasurer, A. M. Maddock. 

The executive board will now proceed to inerease its 
representative membership to inelude every building line. 
Over 100 associations and exchanges are already repre- 
sented. When complete, this new organization will act as 
a war service committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to codperate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment on all building, thereby representing the industry 
wholly and authoritatively. 

ATTORNEY INTERPRETS GOVERNMENT 
FIXED PRICES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PoRTLAND, OrE., July 30.—At a dinner meeting of 
Oregon lumbermen here tonight at’ the Multnomah Hotel 
L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., spoke on the effect of 
the Government’s price fixing policy on the lumber in 
dustry and cautioned manufacturers against the dis- 
astrous results of selling to the trade at less than to the 
Government. He declared the present Government fixed 
price to be lower than the actual cost of production, if the 
increased price of logs and other essentials are considered. 
Other speakers were: John H. Kirby, Charles 8S. Keith, 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs and Maj. George E. Breece. H. B. 
VanDuzer, chairman of the fir production board, presided. 


SOUTHERN LABOR FOR SPRUCE TIMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—F. L. Sanford, of Zona, 
La. is in Washington in connection with the revenue 
legislation and the proposition to draft skilled labor from 
the South for work in the spruce forests of the Northwest. 





WILL DISCUSS HEMLOCK PRICE FIXING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1—The War Industries 
Board announces that the price fixing committee will hold 
a hearing for the hemlock lumbermen on Aug 12. 

ARRANGING GOVERNMENT WALNUT 
PURCHASES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 1.—A large delegation of wal- 
nut lumbermen are here conferring with the office of the 
director of lumber and the Ordnance Department concern- 
ing the renewal of contracts for gun stocks. A definite 
agreement has been reached as to prices and quantity 
covering the remainder of the calendar year, 
so far are withheld, having been fixed on a reasonable 
basis by agreement. The general plan is to prevent un 
stable conditions in the walnut market. 

Any person who has walnut timber to sell, it was said 
today, is assured of a fair price, but timber owners who 
may seck to hold up Uncle Sam by demanding exorbitant 
prices will be disappointed, On the other hand, a wal- 
nut owner who feels that he is not receiving a fair price 
will be protected if he communicates that fact to the 
Ordnance Bureau. 

J. N. Penrod, of Kansas City, said today that, barring 
bad weather, the walnut men should be able to continue 
turning out gun stocks at the present rate of 30,000 a 
day. This requires approximately 300,000 feet of wal 
nut timber. At times a prolonged rainy spell makes it 
impossible to haul logs to the mills. The walnut men 
fear only the possibility of bad weather. 

Those attending the conference besides Mr. Penrod 
were V. L, Clark, of the Des Moines Sawmill Co.; R. EK. 
Pickrel, St. Louis; W. W. Knight, Long Knight Lum- 
ber Co., Indianapolis; O A. Myers, Chillicothe, Ohio; 
W. L. Fletcher, Illinois Walnut Co.; Frank Purcell, Kan 
sas City; L. C. Moschel, George W. Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio; 
H. E. Daugherty, Hoozier Veneer Co., Indianapolis; W. A. 
McLean, Wood Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind., and A. B. 
Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Ordnance Department today announced the estab- 
lishment of a new production district known as the St. 
Louis Production District. Its headquarters will be St. 
Louis and M, E, Singleton, of that city, is head of the 
district. The exact territory of the new district is not 
given. Under the district system the production work 
in each district is under its own responsible head, who 
is answerable directly to the Ordnance Department here. 


The prices 


LUMBERMEN 


CHANGES MADE IN LUMBER ADMINISTRATION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuinaton, D, C., July 31.—The appointment of 
William J. Sowers, manager of the Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau, at New Orleans, as lumber administrator 
for the southern pine territory does not mean that the 
Government has taken over this bureau. It means 
simply that Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, has chosen Mr. Sowers to act for the 
War Industries Board, under Charles Edgar, director 
of lumber, in connection with the administration of 
maximum prices recently promulgated by the price 
fixing committee. 


Mr. Sowers in his dual capacity as manager of the 
emergency bureau and lumber administrator for the 
War Industries Board, of course, will have whatever 
additional authority Mr. Baruch is able to confer upon 
him, to be used with his usual discretion in boosting 
production and in seeing that southern pine mills that 
are not now putting their best foot forward in supply- 
ing the needs of Uncle Sam and the Allies get busy 
and do so. 

Mr. Sowers has no idea of using a club on sawmill 
men. It happens, however, that some mills have not yet 
accepted orders for car material. The Government 
needs the cars and ean not get them promptly unless 
southern pine mills come thru to the full extent of their 
facilities. A very large aggregate order for car mate 
rial has been placed thru the Southern Pine Bureau 
and deliveries have been rather slow. 


There are intimations in high official quarters that 
unless the mills in emergency bureaus come forward 
promptly and contribute their full part toward meet 
ing emergencies calling for lumber, car material ete. 
the Government will find a way to get their full-capacity 
product. 

The theory underlying the designation of Mr, Sowers 
as lumber administrator for southern pine territory, 
therefore, is to clothe him with authority to require 
all mills having the facilities to accept and turn out 
promptly orders for material required for war purposes. 
The vast majority of mills have been codperating from 
the outset, but there are always a few that hold back 
for one reason or another, 

In the matter of car material, of course, the Rail- 
road Administration was warned in advance that it 
would be difficult to get the material for a large number 
of single sheath box cars. To the extent that officials 
insisted on placing orders for a large number of this 
type of cars, they are in part at least to blame for 
slow deliveries of this particular material. This, how 
ever, is held not to excuse a mill that has facilities for 
getting out 2x6—18 material from doing its best to 
furnish what the Government wants. 


John H. Kirby, president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has been relieved as timber 
and lumber administrator of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion for the South. No specific information was available 
today regarding Mr. Kirby’s retirement. F. L. San 
ford, of Zona, La., who has been assisting Mr. Kirby, 
said the work they have been doing is now virtually fin- 
ished. In other quarters there is a report that Mr, Kirby’s 
retirement is connected with the recent controversy with 
the War Industries Board over the southern pine maximum 
price. Director of Lumber Edgar would make no com 
ment on the report. W. J. Haynen was in conference 
with Mr. Edgar today. At the shipping board it was 
said that Mr. Haynen’s duties are as before, but the 
report has it he will sueceed Mr, Kirby. 


As far as could be learned here no foundation exists 
for a report sent out last night that southern pine is to 
be commandeered by the Government, The report is 
based on the old complaint about slow deliveries of ship 
material, Since the southern pine mills now have only 
twelve or fourteen ship schedules this is absurd. To all 
intents and purposes southern pine mills now are cutting 
only lumber for the Government and the Allies. 





LUMBERMEN’S ADVISORY BOARD DISSOLVED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 1—W. L. McCarthy has suc- 
ceeded W. J. Haynen as lumber purchasing agent for the 
Iimergency Fleet Corporation in this district. J. S. Huey, 
one of Mr, Haynen’s former assistants, has taken over 
the duties of purchasing officer for machinery and equip- 
ment with headquarters in New Orleans. R. L. Breese, 
who was chief clerk in Mr, Haynen’s office, goes to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., as production officer, succeeding R. FE. Hei- 
zer, recently deceased. A. J. Carroll succeeds Mr, Breese 
as chief clerk of the local office. With the retirement of 
John H, Kirby as lumber administrator for the South the 
lumbermen’s advisory board that was organized at his per- 
sonal request ceases its functions. F, W, Stevens, of Bag- 
dad, Ila., the member on duty here up to last Monday, 
has returned home, W. E. Farnan, of Houston, Tex., Mr. 
Kirby’s personal representative in the administration of- 
fices, likewise severs his connection with the service. W. J. 
Sowers, manager of the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau, 
has been appointed lumber administrator for the War 
Industries Board and is returning to New Orleans from 
Washington, The scope of his new office is unknown here, 
but the impression prevails that it will not interfere with 
his duties as bureau manager. The Washington reports 
in the daily press that southern pine shipments are unduly 
delayed are pronounced in well informed quarters to be 
unfounded, but officials decline to talk. It is declared that 


30,000,000 feet of lumber and timbers have been assem- 
bled in concentration yards during Mr. Kirby’s adminis- 
tration and are available for quick delivery to ship yards 
and barge builders. 
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SHIP BUILDING IS HASTENED IN ALL SECTIONS 


West Coast Sends Boats Down the Ways—Buffalo Yard Builds Government Lighters—New Orleans Prepares for Greater 
Wooden Craft Construction — Big Southeastern Plant Nears Completion 


TWO ADDED TO THE PACIFIC FLEET 


SeartLe, Wasu., July 27.—The first deep-sea launch- 
ing from the yards of the National Shipbuilding Co., on 
the Duwamish Waterway, took place Friday night when 
the wooden craft Brisk was sent down the ways. She is 
an auxiliary powered schooner, bald-headed, 3,500 tons 
deadweight capacity. She will fly the American flag in 
the transpacific trade and will release another vessel for 
transporting food and munitions to Europe. The Brisk is 
owned by the Minnehaha Motorship Co., of New York, 
which is the American subsidiary firm of the Fridtjof 
Bryde Co. (Ltd.), of Christiania. Fridtjof Bryde, head of 
the company, witnessed the launching. The sponsor was 
Mrs. Thomas F. Kolderup, wife of the Norwegian consul 
at Seattle. A sister ship to the Brisk is now on the ways 
in the National yards. 

At the launching of the Coolcha, the fourth wooden ship 
at the Sloan Shipyards, Olympia, Monday evening, Mrs. 
H. K. Byram, wife of the Federal manager of the Chi- 


cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, was sponsor, The . 


Coolcha, like her sister ships, is intended for the Austra- 
lian trade, 
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CONSTRUCTING GOVERNMENT LIGHTERS 


Burra.o, N. Y., July 30.—About as busy a hive of 
industry as can be found anywhere is that of the 
3uffalo Marine Construction Co., which has built a 
string of twenty lighters for Government use in New 
York harbor since April 1 and will have them all on 
the way to salt water in a few days. 

Last fall the Empire Engineering Co., then con 
trolled by H. 8. Kerbaugh, of New York, but for some 
time doing extensive harbor work in Buffalo, took the 
contract to build these lighters and set actively at work. 
There was at first neither plant, material nor men; 
and, moreover, there were good marine men who said 
that it might be possible to scoop out a slip, build piers 
and officers, but there were no ship carpenters left and 
next to no ship timbers could be found. But the com- 
pany, now known as the Marine Construction Co., went 
at the problem as if there were no difficulties ahead 
and has succeeded in all its undertakings. 

Of course it was no small help to have the United 
States Government behind it. Thru this source all the 
material was furnished, timber, spikes, oakum, paint. 
All the company had to do was to perfect its organiza- 
tion, pick up competent workmen—there are 400 of 
them there now—set up shops and oflices and do the 
work. The timber selected was longleaf pine from 
Alabama and Mississippi, and the Government saw to 
it that it was coming into the yard as fast as it was 
wanted. The quality was the best and the preliminary 
work was soon begun. 

Sut it took all winter to dig the slip and build the 
necessary accessories, so that it was spring before the 
ship building was directly under way. The plant is 
almost entirely on land that once was a part of Lake 
Krie, but it is perfectly protected by the long break 
water, so that work could go on at any time. When 
the Government built this breakwater to protect Buf- 
falo—four miles cr so of it—many people wondered 
what so much of it was for, but it attracted the big 
Lackawanna Steel Co. to the city and numerous smaller 
enterprises have been protected by it. If anyone had 
predicted that a monster war in Europe would have 
been given shape and pos 
sibly final disposition by 
craft built in the lee of that 
breakwater he would have 


it for moving freight, get this captured space at work 
as quickly as possible and at the lowest cost. It looks 
as if the thing had been done; for these scows have 
not only been built at the rate of about one a week 
and at low cost, but they are going to be stayers. A 
hull built of yellow pine is almost everlasting. Lumber- 
men have dug up wooden water pipes after they have 
done duty under water for ages and found them to 
be perfectly sound. These lighters will not only see 
the end of this war, but of practically every person 
now living, and doubtless the end of many an over- 
ambitious nation against whose fiendish aggressiveness 
they are to do their humble part. 

The Buffalo Marine Construction Corporation is in 
charge of I. W. Allen as general manager, and the 
present Government representative at the plant is 
Capt. H. J. McDonald of the quartermaster’s corps. 
As soon as the present contract is completed something 
more in wood construction will be looked for. In the 
meantime there is in the slip the big steel lake steamer, 
Charles Kk. Van Hise, to be cut in two and put into 
shape for sending to salt water. The work will take 
till next season. The smaller steamer, Natironeo, is 
also there, but as it ean navigate the Welland Canal 
as it is its fitting out for salt water navigation will 
tuke only a month or so. 
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TACOMA ADDS TWO VESSELS TO THE FLEET 

TACOMA, WASH., July 27.—Two more wood ships, mak- 
ing a total of twenty-two sinee Feb. 9, were launched at 
local shipyards Thursday night. The first was the Ferris 
type wood ship Fassett at the yards of the Tacoma Ship- 
huilding Co., adjoining the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co, yards and built of lumber from the St. Paul mills. 
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SHIP BUILDING CHIEF PRAISES PLANT 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., July 29.—James O. Heyworth, 
chief of the wooden ship division of the Emergency 
leet Corporation, arrived in New Orleans Friday for 
a conference with the ship builders in this district. 
With him came Theodore E. Ferris, designer of the 
lerris type ship, and I. R. Lang, chief traveling in- 
spector of the American Shipping Bureau. On Saturday 
the party visited the Jahncke ship yards at Madison- 
ville, returning in the afternoon for the banquet and 
conference which was held at the Grunewald Hotel 
that evening. The guests included, in addition to Mr. 
Hteyworth’s party, W. BP. Nelson, supervisor of ship 
building in this district, representatives of the Southern 
Pine Association, several other local business men and 
ship builders from Mobile, Pensacola and _ several 
Louisiana and Texas points, about thirty covers being 
laid. Commodore Krnest Lee Jahncke presided, 

In his talk, Mr. Heyworth explained to his hearers 
that his visit to southern ship yards at this time is 
‘‘for the purpose of stafidardizing, even to the smallest 
details, the construction of ships, in order that produe- 
tion may be increased and production cost decreased. 
The specifications of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion’s ships,’’ he continued, ‘‘are written in plain Eng- 
lish. Yet you would be surprised at the different 
interpretations different ship builders will place on 
those specifications. It is natural. Two men will 
rarely see a thing alike, and two men will rarely in- 
terpret specifications alike, especially when it comes to 
details. Mr. tang and | are meeting ship builders 
personally, setting them to ask questions as to all 
points on which they are in doubt. These are answered 
fully by Mr. Lang, and then that ship builder knows 
exactly what is wanted and exactly the way to go 
about it. We believe the 
ironing out of all these 
minor questions will do 
much to speed up wood con- 
struction.’’ 

Mr. Heyworth congratu- 
lated the southern — ship 
builders on their recent 
progress, which he pro- 
nounced satisfactory. ‘‘It 
must be admitted that the 
South got off with a bad 
start,’’ he said, ‘‘mostly, I 
believe, because it was not 
generally realized the ships 
were to prove so _ vitally 
necessary in our war with 
Germany. But the South is 
now coming into its own so 
far as ship building is con- 
cerned,’? 

He referred to several 
changes of construction 











BAYOU TRCHE, WITTE TIGHEST RATING GIVEN A WOODEN VESSEL 


The second was the Toul, another of the big wood fleet 
being built at the Foundation Co, yards for the French 
Government and named after the French city of Toul. 
The Fassett was christened by Miss Cornelia Ripley, 
daughter of 'T. iH. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, 





been called a lunatic. 

But these same lighters 
will soon be earrying sup- 
plies, all the way from grain 
to firearms, to ocean trans 
ports in New York and 
maybe others of the coun- 
try’s harbors, to be shipped 
across for the benefit of our 
soldiers and to the discom- 
fiture of the enemy. It is 
not going to be possible yet 
to say how much one of 
these lighters is to cost, for 
that has not been figured 
out. Unless the Government 
chooses to disclose’ the 
amount that the material 
cost nobody will ever know, not to mention the sums 
paid out to such accessories as watchmen and specials, 
which is not likely to be computed at all. It was said 
that there were thirty watchmen on duty when the 
material for this article was obtained and that no 
stranger was allowed to pass beyond the office. 

It is estimated that One of these lighters takes about 
100,000 feet of southern pine for its construction. 
They are built crib fashion, without waiting for any 
frames to be set up, and they are flat bottomed and 
without rail, steering gear or propelling machinery. 
The idea is to lash them to a tug for propulsion and 
let that do it all. They are 114 feet long by 32 feet 
wide and have nothing but their 3-inch planking be- 
tween their interiors and the water, for they have no 
lining whatever and no bulkheads. Nothing but the 
oakum keeps them from shipping water thru their 
seams. It is figured that they will carry about 600 
tons. 

On deck there is a small cabin with stove and bunk 
for the men who sail with the lighter, but there is no 
rail or other accessory for protection. The idea was 
to enclose some space for the ‘‘wet’’ water and use 








PLANT WHERE LIGHTERS FOR GOVERNMENT USE ARE BUILT 


Osgood Co. The Fassett went into the water at 7:40, and 


_ten minutes later there was another splash at the Founda- 


tion yards when the Toul took to the water, christened by 
Mme. Mannoni, wife of Captain Mannoni, Pacific coast 
representative of the French high commission. The Toul 
is a 3,000-ton vessel with auxiliary power, similar to the 
others of the fleet. The Fassett is of 3,500 tons and 
standard Ferris type. 

Contracts for steel ships aggregating $37,000,000 and 
for development work at the plant amounting to $3,000,000 
were announced this week by President William H. Todd 
of New York, head of the Todd Drydock & Construction 
Corporation of Tacoma, as a result of the visit here last 
Friday and Saturday of Charles M. Schwab, director-gen- 
eral of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and Charles A. 
Piez. The development work for the plant will require a 
large amount of lumber and includes construction of vari- 
ous shops and housing facilities for the shipyard workers, 
about 6,000 now being employed at the plant, which 
number is to be increased as speedily as possible to 8,000 
and more. The contracts include twenty-five 7,500-ton 
cargo carriers. Besides these, three scout cruisers are 
also to be built at the Todd plant here. 


methods and_ specifications 
which he has in mind. ‘‘One 
of these,’? he explained, 
‘‘has to do with fastening of timbers in ship construc 
tion. Another change we hope to be able to make will 
permit the use of smaller timbers. This would be a 
great advantage to this section, where it is sometimes 
difficult to secure timbers large enough to meet the 
present specification, ’? 

Mr. Nelson delivered a brief talk on the ship building 
work in his district, extending from the Mississippi to 
the Appalachicola river. Mr, Ferris declined the invi- 
tution to speak, saying that he was merely on an 
inspection tour and preferred to see and to hear others 
talk, 

A private conference with the ship builders followed. 

Discussing new ship building contracts, Mr. Hey 
worth said the ship yards in the New Orleans district 
would get their fair share. He praised the Jahncke 
ship yard, which he had inspected earlier in the day, 
as one of the best he had visited. It was brought out 
during the conversation that the Bayou Teche, the 
Jahneke yard’s contribution to the Fourth of July 
‘*splash,’’ has been given the rating Al for fifteen 
years, deseribed as the highest rating given a wooden 
vessel, 

Remaining over Sunday in New Orleans, Mr. Hey- 
worth was tendered a luncheon at the Louisiana today 
by officers of the Association of Commerce. Mayor 
Behrman was also a guest. At the request of his hosts, 
Mr. Heyworth explained what this city should provide 
in the way of equipment and facilities for its ship 
luilding industry. Manager Parker of the Commerce 
Association assured him that his suggestions would be 
taken up at once by the manufacturers’ committee of 
the association, and efforts would be made to comply 
with all of them. 
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WILMINGTON MAY GET 8-WAY YARD 


GrrensBoro, N. C., July 30.—Wilmington’s dream of 
an 8 way ship yard, giving employment to thousands 0! 
workmen and quickening the industrial pulse of the city 
in a perceptible manner, is to be realized. Therefore, 
Wilmington, with its mammoth 8-way plant, where fabri- 
cated steel ships will be constructed, is preparing to take 
its place along with the other principal port cities of the 
south Atlantic. 

The 8-way yard is practically assured despite imagina'y 
differences that have existed between the Tidewater 
Power Co. and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
there is every reason to believe that work on the a:ti- 
tional four ways at the plant of the Carolina Shipbuilding 
Co, will be started in the immediate future. 
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Announcement was made following a recent meeting of 
the Tidewater Power Co. to the effect that arrange- 
ments are under way to meet every requirement of the 
fleet corporation, as suggested by its representative, look- 
ing to the establishment of the additional four ways at 
the Carolina yard. With the 4-way yard a reality, and 
the additional four ways almost certain, Wilmington is 
today in the sunshine of possibilities that people hardly 
dared to dream a few months ago. 

The return of Vice President Piez of the fleet corpora- 
tion from the Pacific coast is eagerly awaited, for it is he 
who has the final voice in the matter. : 





OREGON SOON TO BUILD 5,000-TON SHIPS 

PorTLAND, ORE., July 27.—Final plans are being drawn 
for the proposed 5,000-ton wood ship that Oregon builders 
are to construct for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and which type it is intended to follow in Oregon ship- 
building plants as soon as the plan has been accepted. 
The committee, representing the yards here, held an all 
day session Monday and adopted the plans, which do not 
differ materially from those first prepared under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd J. Wentworth, district supervisor of wood 
ship construction of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and J. W. Hall, assistant district supervisor. The plans 
call for the use of immense timbers that can be gotten out 
by the mills in Oregon. In acting upon the plans sugges- 
tions from the American bureau and Lloyd’s were consid- 
ered, as both agencies are to approve them prior to ac- 
ceptance by the Federal Government. 
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BEAUMONT TO LAUNCH MORE SHIPS 


Beaumont, TEX., July 29.—A contract to construct two 
more Ferris type ships costing about $400,000 each was 
received Saturday by the Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., the concern which already has launched two 
vessels for the Government and is now engaged in com- 
pleting for sea three boats of this type. The steamer 
Oneco, launched by this company on May 11 and the first 
Government boat completed here, will be ready for sea 
before this week ends. The steamer Swampscott, launched 
by this company on May 30, will be completed early in 
August, as also will the steamer Nacogdoches, which was 
brought here two weeks ago from Houston, where the hull 
was built by the Universal Shipbuilding Co. All these 
ships are being equipped for sea at the Beaumont plant. 

J. J. Schultheiser has permanently resigned his position 
of general superintendent of the Lone Star Shipbuilding 
Co. and M. Dunean, member of the firm of Duncan, Young 
& Co., of New York, the parent organization, is in charge 
of the local plant until Mr. Schultheiser’s suecessor is 
named. L. E. Scott, superintendent of construction, has 
also resigned and his successor will be appointed shortly. 


Mr. Dunean has announced that the steamship Lone Star, 
launched by this company on June 1, will be ready for sea 
within ten days. This company will launch its second 
boat about Aug. 15, according to Mr. Dunean. 

McBride & Law will launch their second ship about 
Aug. 5 and it will be christened by Mrs. R. J. McBride, 
wife of the senior member of the firm. Only officials and 
employees of the company will attend the launching and 
the ceremony will be brief and informal. Another keel 
will be laid as soon as the completed hull leaves the ways. 

On a tour of inspection of the ship yards where Gov- 
ernment boats are being built, James O. Heyworth, head 
of the wooden ship division of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia; Theodore E. Ferris, naval archi- 
tect of New York and the man who designed the now 
famous Ferris type ship; F. C. Lang, of New York, chief 
surveyor of the American Bureau of Shipping, and Alex- 
ander Maitland, of Houston, supervisor of wooden ship 
construction in the sixth district, spent several days in 
Beaumont. All the officials were well pleased with the 
progress made in the Beaumont plants and they especially 
commended the local builders on the character of ships 
already turned out. Mr. Heyworth declared that Beau- 
mont should be among the foremost in wooden ship con- 
struction due to the excellent railroad and deep water 
facilities here and the nearness of Beaumont to the supply 
of raw material. The distinguished visitors were enter- 
tained Thursday night at the Country Club by Ben 8S. 
Woodhead, president of the Chamber of Commerce and 
also president of the Beaumont Lumber Co. An excellent 
banquet was served and short talks were made by the 
guests and by Mr. Woodhead and other prominent Beau- 
mont citizens present. Officials of local ship building 
companies escorted the party to Orange by automobile 
and they inspected the yards in that city, after which they 
continued to Morgan City, La., their last stop in this dis- 
trict. 

While here Mr, Heyworth said it is the intention of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to keep every ship yard 
busy during the duration of the war, and there will be no 
marine ways permitted to lie empty. When the construc- 
tion of Ferris type ships is finished, he said, large barges 
and other craft will be built until the shipping board de- 
cides definitely what class of steamers to build. He added 
that the fleet corporation was willing to financially back 
any company that cared to take up the construction of 
barges providing those interested would put up sufficient 
money to prove they were in earnest. Acting upon this 
statement, a number of local capitalists immediately began 
a movement to organize a large company in Beaumont for 
this purpose. The project has not progressed to the point 
yet where details of the plan can be made public, but those 
interested declare the barge building plant will soon be 
added to Beaumont’s ship building industry. 


THESE BUILDERS ARE SPEEDY 

ABERDEEN, WasH., July 27.—That the Grays Harbor 
ship yards building Government vessels are attracting at- 
tention by their records for ship construction is indicated 
in the publicity that is given them in leading trade jour- 
nals. Both the Grant Smith-Porter yard and the Grays 
Harbor Motorship Corporation plant are given favorable 
mention, The current number of Emergency Fleet News, 
published in Philadelphia by the United States Shipping 
Board, contains the following: 

N. C. Auburn, resident inspector of the Emergency Fleet 
Co-poration at the Grant Smith-Porter yard in Aberdeen, 
Wash., reports that only fifty-seven actual working days were 
required for the completion of hull 290, launched by the Grant 
Smith-Porter Co. July 4. When she took to the water the 
hull was 100 percent complete and the joiner work was about 
50 percent complete. Inspector Auburn ventures that the 
accomplishment is a record in speedy construction of a Ferris 
type of vessel. The keel of hull 290 was laid on April 28. 
Sixty-seven days later the hull was launched, but counting 
out the Sundays and July 4, on which days no work was done, 
the actual construction time was fifty-seven working days 





THE FIFTIETH HULL IN THE WATER 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 27.—The fiftieth wood hull built 
for the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the Oregon dis- 
trict, which comprises the Willamette and Columbia River 
and the Oregon coast down to but exclusive of Coos Bay, 
was launched here Tuesday, July 23, from the ways of the 
Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. It was the hull for the 
steamer Braeburn. Miss J. Francis Friedenthal, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs, Joseph Friedenthal, prominent stock- 
holders of the ship building company, was ‘the sponsor, 
Altho a heavy rain fell at the time the launching was a 
great sucéess. 

The Braeburn was the ninth wood hull to be launched 
from the Peninsula ways and the fifth at that yard for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The four hulls launched 
first were for private account. ‘The Braeburn is of the 
Peninsula type, many features of which have been adopted 
for the plans of the proposed 5000-ton wood ship that it 
is intended to build here. 
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SIX TUGS FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., July 30.—The Leathem & Smith Co., 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., has laid the keels for three of six 
100-foot tugs which it is constructing for the Government, 
and expects to provide facilities within a short time for 
laying the keels for the remaining three, so that work 
on all six will be going on at the same time, with succes- 
sive launchings during a short period. The tugs will be of 
frame construction and will cost $160,000 each. Three are - 
to be delivered by May 1, 1919, and the others by June 1, 
next year. The company is erecting numerous frame 
buildings to accommodate new shops of various kinds, 











A HOSTELRY FOR LUMBERMEN 

CHARLESTON, Miss.—An item of interest to all travel 
ing men, whether they be lumbermen, mill supply men or 
just ‘‘drummers,’’ will be the news that the Lafisco 
Hotel, built by the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., is now open 
for business and in charge of John L. (‘‘Dad’’) Farmer. 
It was opened July 2 and since then has proved a mecca 
to traveling men arriving in Charleston. 

The Lafisco contains sixty guest rooms, thirty with 
bath. The bed rooms are finished in red gum and the 
dining-room and lobby in oak. There are two dining 
rooms, each capable of seating comfortably forty diners. 
The lobby is 32 by 60 feet in size and a great front porch 
half that size extends along the front. The building has 
but two stories, which means that there is no necessity 
for elevator troubles and little stair-climbing and that it 
is built on a comfortable scale. 

The exterior of the new hostelry is very handsome in 
architectural lines and decorations. It is finished with 
cypress siding and stucco and is laid off in a capital I 
shape. A barber shop has one front corner room and a 
drug store the other. 

Mine Host Farmer declares he has the best equipped 
hotel kitchen in the State. He has a cold storage plant in 
operation. The building will be heated with steam from 
the mill of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. Few hotel men 
are more widely known than ‘‘Dad’’? Farmer. , He has 
been in the business of entertaining traveling men for 
the last twenty years in Mississippi. Most of that time 
was spent at Laurel and Forest. He came to Charleston 
from the Commercial Hotel at Columbus. 

Mr. Farmer intends to make Charleston a popular 
winter resort with northerners. He will maintain a splen- 
did table, running the hotel on the American plan, and 
visitors will have the privileges of the Lamb-Fish golf 
club course and of the hunting and fishing on this great 
estate. 
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OPERATES A NEWLY REBUILT PLANT 

CARYVILLE, FLA.—The recently completely rebuilt and 
rejuvenated sawmill of the Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 
was grinding out lumber at the rate of 125,000 feet a day 
when a staff representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN alighted from an early morning train to look the 
new plant over. Despite the early hour, George Waits 
was on the job. He had hitched himself atop a piece 
of studding where he could watch the saw carriages on 
both sides of the mill glide back and forth with a rapidity 
and precision almost unbelievable for new carriages and 
new crews. ‘‘Ever see anything to beat it?’’ asked 
Mr. Waits as the saws reduced the logs to lumber in 
an almost incredibly short space of time. ‘‘Nope,’’ re- 
plied the visitor with warmth, for it was in truth a 
pretty sight. 
This-is the second time that this plant has been en- 
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Among the Mills with Pen 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


larged and improved since its present ownership took 
hold, about five years ago. The George FE. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., the immediate predecessor of the Henderson- 
Waits Lumber Co., had been a going concern at Caryville 
for a number of years. The plant had cut out its orig- 
inal holdings, so the new owners bought in connection 
with the sawmill plant the eelebrated Yawkes timber on 
the opposite side of the river. Tho old mill was a dou- 
ble circular affair. Late in the winter the plant was 
shut down and entirely rebuilt. The circular equipment 
was «hanged to the latest Filer & Stowell double band 
mill, with 14-inch shot gun feed, new carriages, steam set 
works, niggers ete. 

When the plant was shut down there was a right 
sizeable stock of dry lumber in the yard, which entirely 
disappeared during the interim. Mr. Waits passed this 
stock out to his customers and at the same time per- 
sonally supervised the construction of the new mill, 
which he laid out after his own practical ideas. His 
sawmill experience covers a quarter of a century, which 
eminently qualified him to build this mill over. What 
he has done is to increase the size and efficiency of the 
mill proper and to lay out his yard so as to give him 
more room and better handling facilities. The most 
radical change of all was the adoption of a policy of 
cutting 2x4’s as a specialty. Mr. Waits has purchased 
more than 25,000 acres of timberland that contains some 
exceptionally fine timber. 

A new Wickes gang saw was getting ready to start up 
the morning the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
arrived, the largest type built by the Wickes people. Out 
along the yard platform Mr. Waits has built a shed for 
trimming and dressing héavy ship timbers. The mill is 
equipped te cut any dimension. The company owns ap- 
proximately 350,000,000 feet of timber, 
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SOLVES RAFTING PROBLEM INGENIOUSLY 

PORTLAND, OrE.—The T. X. L. Lumber Co., which oper- 
ates the enlarged J. N. Masten mill on the East Fork of 
the Deschutes River, west of La Pine, after trying a 
number of methods for floating its lumber down the river 
to rail transportation pending the arrival of the railroad 
at La Pine has hit upon a rafting plan that has proved a 
complete success, Rafts containing 1,500 feet of green 
lumber are made up on an inclining platform on the river’s 
edge at the mill. They are bolted together by means of 
cross bars and then slid into the river and anchored near 
shore. When thirty of the rafts have been made up they 
are placed end on about six feet apart and bolted to- 
gether by planks in a manner permitting swinging and 
buckling of the flotilla at pleasure. The flotilla is manned 
by three drivers to keep it clear of the banks and drifts 
and sent on its 20-mile ride down the river at a rate of 
from two to three miles an hour. The system has proved 
much less expensive than auto truck service. 
The company plans the construction of a mill a few 
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miles north of La Pine to be operated in addition to the 
plant now in operation, The lumber being cut by this 
company is the first output from the La Pine basin of 
any magnitude. There are 10,000,000,000 or more feet 
of white pine in the basin, it is estimated. In addition 
to white pine, the basin also contains about 8,000,000 feet 
of black pine that Government tests have shown to be 
valuable for the manufacture of wood pulp. 

FLORENCE, 8. C., July 27,—Announcement has been 
made here of the increase in eapital stock of the Giles Bay 
Lumber Co. from $25,000 to $200,000, with $155,000 
paid in. John Elzie Justice is president and treasurer 
and Mrs. Emma Justice is secretary. Construction of 
the company’s mill has been going on for the last year and 
is about completed. It is announced that it will begin 
sawing the first part of August. The mill is modern and 
complete in every respect. 





ANNOUNCE CONDITIONS FOR RECRUITING LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 3!1.—The Department of La 
bor authorizes the following: 

Conditions under which war’ manufacturing concerns 
with field forces for recruiting labor may use these forces 
for recruiting unskilled labor after Thursday, Aug. 1, 
were announced today by the United States Employment 
Service of the Department of Labor. Representatives of 
a number of the chief war industries of the country will 
confer Thursday with the officials of the employment serv- 
ice with respect to the continued operations of their re- 
cruiting organizations. 

The general restrictions applying to the use of private 
recruiting forces follow: 

(1) Private recruiting will be under the full control and 
direction of the State director of the United States Employ 
nent Service for the State in which the recruiting is done 

(2) No permission for the use of private recruiting forces 
will be granted, except upon recommendation of the director 
general of the employment service or the State director for the 
State where the men are to be used. The recommendation will 
be given, provided the men can. not be secured locally and, in 
the judgment of the State director, there is serious need of 
additional labor. 

(3) Labor can be moved from one State to another or 
within a State only on the authorization of the State director 
of the employment service for the State where the movement 
originates. 

(4) A report of every man moved shall be filed with the 
United States Employment Service in the recruiting district 
from which he is moved, 

(5) All men so moved will be credited on the quota required 
to be furnished by the recruiting district from which they are 
secured, : 

(6) Private recruiting forces shall not make use in any way 
of the employment service or of any fee-charging agent or 
agency. 

(7) Every permission is at any time subject to withdrawal 
or restriction by the State director who granted it. 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Instructions on Eastern Spruce Prices and Distribution Issued—An Opening for War Historians—How to Get News of 
Soldiers Abroad—Government’s Labor Supply and Housing Plans 


GOVERNMENT LUMBER ORDERS HEAVY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The Alabama-Mississippi 
Emergency Bureau continues to receive ‘“nice’’ orders 
for lumber for Government construction. This bureau has 
been given 16,000,000 feet of the order for 55,000,000 feet 
for West Point, Ky., where one of the largest artillery 
camps in the country is being constructed. The Southern 
Pine Bureau received 38,000,000 feet of this order. 

As heretofore stated in these dispatches, history is 
likely to repeat itself in the case of West Point and 
Columbia, 8. C., which is to have an artillery camp of vir- 
tually the same size. Always in the past the original 
orders for lumber have had to be greatly increased before 
construction was completed. The Government has taken a 
lease on more than 100,000 acres of land around Camp 
Jackson, Columbia, for the artillery camp. This large 
area, of course, is for target practice, ete. 

The Southern Pine Bureau has averaged 5,000,000 feet 
daily in its lumber shipments during the last two weeks. 

Roland Perry, manager of the Washington office of the 
Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, went to Jacksonville 
Sunday night for a conference at headquarters. 

The North Carolina Pine Bureau received orders for 
the larger part of the lumber used in the const ruction of 
the training camp at Columbia, 8S. C., and it is assumed 
will get the bulk of the 55,000,000 feet required for the 
extension of the camp into a great artillery center. 
Georgia-Florida doubtless will share the order. 
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WANTS GREAT 1919 LIBERTY WHEAT CROP 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—American farmers are 
asked by the United States Department of Agriculture 
to sow to winter wheat this fall at least 45,000,000 acres, 
an increase of 7 percent over last year’s acreage, The 
department further suggests that a still greater area, 
approximately 47,500,000 acres and representing an in- 
crease of over 12 percent from last year, could be sown 
if conditions are favorable, and that the increased yield 
will be needed for the Allied nations. A definite acreage 
has been assigned to each State and a campaign is to be 
launched immediately by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricultural colleges in 
cobperation with leading farmers thruout the country. 
Recommendations regarding the sowing of spring wheat 
and other spring crops, as well as increasing supplies of 
live stock, will be made later. The cultivation of this 
great acreage in wheat will emphasize the necessity of 
providing additional storage facilities in the way of 
grain bins. 
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CHALLENGES SHIP SAWING RECORD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The Sanderson & Porter 
ship yard, jealous for the honor of the west Coast, has 
challenged the record of the New Jersey plant of the 
Foundation Company, which recently reported that two 
ship saws in the company’s mills had made 113 double 
cuts each on frame timbers in a 10-hour day. It says: 

Beginning at Frame 78, working aft, we sawed 137 pieces, 
two sides, on one jig saw with a crew of five men, total number 
of board feet 39,314. This was a run of eight hours only. In 
that time we were shut down one hour and thirty-five minutes, 
making an actual cutting record of six hours and twenty-five 
minutes, 
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I presume by your report that you are using band saws. <A 
great many people run away with the idea that a band saw 
will cut more ship timber than a jig saw, but it is a great 
mistake. The saw we are using is one that the writer designed 
and built himself and we are ready and willing at any time 
to pest any amount that we can cut more and do better work 
with our jig saw, with fewer men, than any yard not equipped 
with one of these saws. 





ELECTRICAL DUBBER IS BIG LABOR SAVER 

Wasuinaton, D. C., July 30.—An electrical dubbing 
machine, developed by Gray & Barash, and being used in 
the Portland (Ore.) yard of the Supple-Ballin Shipbuild 
ing Corporation, is said to save the labor of from four 
teen to twenty skilled men. For smoothing the surface of 
timbers by hand, skilled adze men are required. The elec- 
trical machine is a mechanical means for dressing off the 
irregular and uneven surfaces of the frames on wooden 
vessels preparatory to planking. It employs a rotating 
cutterhead to which knives are fastened. 





TO FORESTALL INSECT ENEMIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The largest disinfection 
project which has ever been undertaken in this country, 
and probably the largest in the world, was recently begun 
by the United States Department of Agriculture along the 
Mexican border. Five fumigation houses are to be erected 
at a cost of approximately $50,000 for the disinfection of 
freight cars, motor trucks, and wagons entering the United 
States from Mexico loaded with products that might in- 
troduce insect enemies, especially the pink bollworm of 
cotton. The largest house will accommodate fifteen freight 
ears. Hach house will be equipped with apparatus and 
plant for the generation and distribution of hydroeyanie- 
acid gas, 





SPEED WINS SHIP BUILDER’S PRAISE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The framing of a Ferris 
type ship by sixty men in 59 working hours, reported to 
Director General of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
Schwab has received his high praise, expressed in the fol- 
lowing telegram to J. ©. Hamlen, president of the Cum- 
berland Shipbuilding Co., Portland, Me.: ‘‘Am very glad 
to receive your telegram and congratulate you on the 
splendid progress made. It is just such codperative effort 





as this that will help us put over the big job in quick 
time.’’ 

The work was done on United States Shipping Board 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation Hull No. 386. All of the 
seventy-one square frames, together with the stern post 
and the 60-foot keelson were permanently erected by four 
framing crews of twelve men each, six riggers and six 
setters-up. 

The Cumberland company launched its first ship July 4. 
It has a record of Jaying a keel in four minutes. 


FARM WAGON RESTRICTIONS ANNOUNCED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—Schedules of reductions 
and new standardizations, effective at once, have been 
sent to manufacturers of farm wagons and trucks by 
the War Industries Board, the purpose being to conserve 
material and to reduce the amount of capital tied up in 
manufacturers’ and dealers’ stocks. Five classes are 
established, as follows: Farm wagons and gears, valley 
wagons and gears, mountain wagons and gears, one-horse 
wagons and gears, and farm trucks and gears. All these 
vehicles are to have a standard track of 56.inches meas- 
ured from center to center of the tire on ground and a 
standard width of 388 inches between stakes. Wagon 
boxes are to be of the uniform width of 38 inches with- 
out foot boards. Steel axles may be substituted for wood 
axles in comparative capacity only. Wood wheelg for two- 
horse wagons are to be furnished in three diameters, 40, 
44 and 48 inches. From twelve to fourteen spokes per 
wheel, according to diameter, are allowed. 








CAMP LUMBER REQUIREMENTS GROW 

WasHInaton, D. C., July 29.—The War Department 
has determined to develop another great artillery camp at 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, 8. C. It is estimated that 55,- 
000,000 feet of lumber will be required for construction 
at this point, which is the quantity estimated as necessary 
at West Point, Ky. 

Enormous quantities of lumber for new construction at 
various camps are expected to be ordered almost any day. 


WAR HISTORIANS TO BE APPOINTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The War Department au- 
thorizes the following statement from the Signal Corps: 

The Signal Corps announces an urgent need for a large 
number of men to engage in the compilation of a pictorial 
history of the war. About sixty more lieutenants and as 
many sergeants, first class, are to be selected for this work, 
and for a short time, until the immediate needs are met, 
some commissions will be given to men direct from civil 
life whose experience is ample to justify this procedure. 
Other men will be sent temporarily to the Signal Corps 
School of Photography at Columbia University, New York 
City, where they will be taught, not how to take pictures 
but rather what kind of pictures to take. Many of the 
men commissioned will become staff officers of army di- 
visions and as such will be in charge of the work of mak- 
ing a pictorial history of the activities of that division 
from the time of organization thru active participation in 
the conflict. 

The suceessful newspaper photographer represents 
most nearly the type of man needed. That is to say, he 
must have a ‘‘nose for news’’ in addition to being able 
properly to set and expose his camera. A military pho- 
tographer must possess a generous amount of initiative 
and originality, for he will have to act as his own boss, 
his own director, and dig up the type of picture that really 
tells the story. 

The Signal Corps states that appointment will depend 
almost entirely on the man’s previous experience. Appli- 
eation for service can be made and full particulars ob- 
tained by addressing the office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
Photographie Section, Arcade Building, Washington, D. C. 
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GUNSTOCKS DEMAND WOOD IN QUANTITY 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 29.—The War Department, 
on behalf of the Ordnance Bureau, today announced that 
all previous records were broken last week when at one 
rifle plant in a single day 7,000 rifles were turned over 
to the Government. 

This, of course, means 7,000 perfectly good black wal- 
nut or birch gunstocks were put on these rifles, birch 
being used to maintain the stock supply when there is a 
drop in the receipt of walnut, which, as is well known, is 
the preferred wood for this purpose. 
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WAR INDUSTRIES REPORT ON LABOR NEEDS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—Returns made to the 
United States Employment Service by 600 concerns en- 
gaged in war work indicate that approximately 25,000 
common laborers are urgently needed at once and about 
40,000 additional during August and July. The 25,000 
men wanted now represent actual shortage. Every con- 
cern in the country engaged in war work has been in- 
structed to telegraph its immediate needs and those of the 
next two months to the Employment Service at Washing- 
ton. On page 52 of the July 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a sample form of telegram was printed, to- 
gether with details regarding the various points of infor- 
mation desired by the Government. 

The war industries of the country are at present short 
500,000 unskilled workmen and their coming needs will 
call for between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 more, according 
to a statement recently made by Nathan A, Smyth, acting 
assistant director general of the Employment Service and 
chief of its unskilled labor section. 


SUGGESTS ALLOWANCES FOR BOX DEFECTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, has recently suggested to the Ord- 
nance Department the following specifications on checks 
and splits in certain munitions boxes: 

Any number of season checks or any length admitted if not 
deeper than one-third the thickness of the wood. Splits ex- 
tending thru the piece admitted if not longer than one-third 
the length of the cutting and not more than one such split 
in each end of each cutting. Splits over 4 inches to be held 
with corrugated fasteners on not over 3-inch centers. 

The Ordnance Department will be glad to receive com- 
ments from members of the bureau on the practicability 
of these specifications. Comments should be sent to Mr. 
Nellis and he will see that they reach the proper parties 
in the Ordnance Department. 
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GET ARMY CONTRACTS FOR PACKING BOXES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—Contracts for packing 
boxes have been placed by the Ordnance Department of 
the Army with the following manufacturers: Green Bros. 
Box & Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill.; Huttig Sash & Door 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Louis Bossert & Sons (Ine.), Brook- 
lyn, Ni. 2. 

A contract for wood-vise clamps has been placed with 
the St. Louis Wood Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








CONSERVING REFRIGERATOR MATERIAL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The War Industries 
Board authorizes the following: 

“*On account of the shortage in the supply of sheet 
steel and in order to meet increased needs of the Govern- 
ment for certain other materials, the War Service Com- 
mittee of the refrigerator manufacturers of the United 
States has been in conference with representatives of the 
War Industries Board to work out a program of conserva- 
tion and substitution of materials. The committee’s re- 
port of a plan to eliminate various sizes and styles of 
refrigerators for the purpose of saving not only materials 
but labor and eapital as well will be submitted within a 
few days to the conservation division of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

“*Tt is expected that the industry will concentrate pro- 
duction on certain standardized sizes and styles to be 
agreed upon and eliminate surplus styles that consume 
material the Government requires. This will make it 
possible to provide the refrigerators that are required for 
the preservation of food, with the maximum economy of 
materials. 

‘‘The War Service Committee of the refrigerator man- 
ufacturers expressed the desire of the industry to comply 
with the requirements of the Government in its conserva 
tion program,’’ 
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READING MATTER FOR WAR PRISONERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The following ruling 
is authorized by the Military Censorship: 

‘Books and periodicals can be sent to the American 
prisoners of war in Germany only when they are ordered 
thru the publishers, and are despatched from the office of 
the same.’’ 

Old books form a convenient method of secret communi- 
vation and require extraordinary scrutiny on the part of 
the censorship forces. It is felt that the above will be 
understood and appreciated by the relatives and friends 
of the prisoners, and by the publie at large, since it 
shows the watchfulness of the War Department in thus 
caring for the interests of the prisoners and of their 
friends at home. 





REACHING SOLDIERS THRU THE RED CROSS 


Wasuinaton, D. C., July 29.—Readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN who have relatives or friends with the 
American Expeditionary Force in France will be inter- 
ested in the following announcement by the American Red 
Cross as to how to secure information regarding them: 


Harvey D. Gibson, Red Cross commissioner to France, in a 
cable, urges relatives of men with the expeditionary forces to 
make their inquiries thru the Red Cross Bureau of Communi 
cation, Washington, D. C., instead of cabling or writing direct 
to agencies or individuals in Europe. As many as four sepa 
rate requests about the same man have been received by as 
many institutions. This involves needless congestion of 
cables and wasteful duplication of effort. In most cases, 
moreover, such inquiries are turned over by others to the 
American Red Cross, which is charged with such communica 
tion with soldiers’ relatives, and has developed special facili 
ties for obtaining information about those reported killed. 
wounded or missing, and those from whom letters have not 
been received. 


Commenting on this cablegram, Edward M. Day, acting 
director of the bureau of communication, said: 


As the American Red Cross has special mail and other 
means of handling such inquiries, relatives should get quicker 
replies thru Washington than thru agencies or individuals in 
Europe. When an inquiry reaches our Washington office, our 
special searchers at once get from the Government here the 
latest official information. This frequently answers the ques 
tion satisfactorily. Inquiries as to casualties are speeded 
abroad where similar Red Cross agents gather data from 
headquarters and then visit the man in the hospital. In the 
case of those reported killed or missing, the Red Cross com 
munication representative gathers every crumb of reliable in 
formation from the soldier’s associates. All prisoner lists 
reach Washington by cable and information is promptly trans 
mitted to the family. The function of this bureau is to give 
relatives all possible information which will lessen anxiety. 
Overy inquiry is handled with full realization that a prompt 
and full reply is of serious moment to the happiness, peace of 
mind and not infrequently to the health of the relative. By 
writing to the bureau relatives frequently will get, immedi 
ately, information at hand and may be sure that search is 
started abroad as quickly as the case warrants. 
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PLANNING FOR FUTURE EXPORT HARDWOOD TRADE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 31—J. H. Townshend, secre- 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, has taken the preliminary step in ‘‘laying the 
foundations for future export and coastwise shipments’’ 
of hardwood lumber in the form of recommendations 
covering establishment of an export booking department 
within this organization to look after booking, rates and 
other phases of export and coastwise shipments of south- 
ern hardwoods. These recommendations were submitted 
to the board of governors of the association at a meeting 
held here yesterday afternoon, and James FE. Stark, presi- 
dent, was authorized to appoint a committee of three to 
consider these recommendations and to report back to 
the board on the best method of procedure to be adopted. 
Indications are that the recommendations will be favor- 
ably considered and that something definite and tangible 
will be the outcome. 

The principal points made by Mr. Townshend in his 
recommendations may be briefly summarized as follows: 


First: That the ship building program is gaining mo- 
mentum with unprecedented speed and will soon insure enough 
ships to permit coastwise movements of hardwood lumber 
and products made therefrom, with the result that the asso 
ciation should no longer delay the plans outlined by President 
Stark at the 1917 annual meeting covering creation of a book- 
ing department for members of the association. 

SECOND: That, while some members of the association did 
not approve of these plans, because of the indifferent success 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association in the same 
field, the majority did favor them and authorized that the 
subject be referred to the governing board for such action as 
was deemed advisable. 

TuirpD: That the indifferent success of the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association was due primarily to the fact 
that there were at least “seventy-six agreements or under- 
standings regarding maintenance of rates, regulations, traffic 
and pooling,’’? making it impossible to perfect advantageous 
arrangements with established steamship companies. 

FourtTH: That the proposed booking department should 
not only handle the exportation of hardwood forest products 


to foreign markets but should also handle, as agent, ship- 


ments of members destined to the Pacific or Atlantic coast, 
“since California and Northern Pacific markets can be reached 
by rail and ocean, and in some instances by rail, ocean and 
rail, on more favorable rates than the association will ever 
enjoy by all rail.’ 

FirtH: That careful investigation covering a long period 
shows that, in the case of all wars, ocean freight rates ad- 
vance sharply, followed by a large increase in ship building 
and a consequent decline in charges for service, “thus making 
it safe to predict that, at the end of the present war, ocean 
freight rates will again decline and be as low as they were 
prior to the outbreak of present hostilities.” 

SixtH: That many of the more important established 
steamship companies will allow the association a commission 
for booking thru this department, one of the largest advising 
that it will allow a commission of 1% percent. 

SEVENTH: That, while some of the established steamship 
lines could be used to advantage, “better arrangements could 
be made thru charters similar to the Piapinus, generally 
used by pitch pine operators at Gulf ports.’’ 

KigHtH: That the governing board appoint a committee 
of five to “supervise the work of the department and give 
advice and counsel to the manager, keeping in mind the policy 
of the association that an individual member or a committee 
never has access to the actual destination or any other in- 
formation that would tend to develop trade secrets of mem 
bers.” 

NINTH: That separate accounts be kept for the proposed 
department and that charges for members exporting should 
be assessed on a car basis, fixed after careful study. 

TentH: That each interested member report to the vari- 
ous branches of the association the amount of stock he has 
for export and the date it will be ready for handling, om 
authorized forms which are to be forwarded to the main 
offices and distributed thru the latter to association agents 
at the ports. In this way the association will know the quan 
tity of hardwood lumber available for export and whether or 
not it is sufficient to enable obtaining of cargo space. 

ELEVENTH: ‘That the association open an office at each 
of the various ports, with a live, energetic man in charge, 
selected with expert ability as the sole test, to keep the asso 
ciation advised at all times in connection with matters per- 
taining to ‘‘ocean rates, collections, forwarding, thru bills of 
lading, and distress room,” and “to perform all the functions 


that have been heretofore handled by forwarding agents.” 
Reports of these agents would be made directly to the mem- 
bers thru the main offices of the association and would prove 
far more valuable than those made by forwarding agents 
because the latter will not take the same keen interest in the 
affairs of the members as an employee of this body. 

TWELFTH: That, if the plan as outlined herein is adopted, 
the association, thru its membership of 250 hardwood op 
erators, will control 90 percent of the hardwood and cooper- 
age materials exported. 

THIRTEENTH: That members of the association who are 
cutting pine have expressed themselves as willing to pool in 
terests of pine shipments, thus increasing the volume of busi 
ness handled by the departments and insuring more advan 
tageous rates than can now be secured, 

FOURTEENTH: That the association has in its employ at 
present a number of competent men who are able diplomat 
ically to handle inquiries, to jockey for offers on steamers 
and to do the real work that will be required, and that an 
export department ‘would prove the best investment the 
association has ever made,” because “what has been accom 
plished in getting cars thru the embargoed districts on rail 
roads can be accomplished by this association thru coépera- 
tion of all its members in the export field.” 


Mr. Stark will announce appointment of the committee 


of three and early action is expected on these recom- 
mendations, 


ENLISTS IN SPRUCE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 29.—George O. Breece, son 
of former Mayor Breece, who is now a major in the United 
States Army, has enlisted in the spruce production divi- 
sion of the aeronautics branch and left Monday, July 29, 
for Vancouver Barracks, Wash., where he is to be inducted 
into the service as a general logging superintendent. 

Major Breece has been in the spruce production for the 
Government for some time, and his son, being an experi- 
enced lumberman, also desired to enlist in this section. 
The city draft board recently received a call for a general 
logging superintendent and the young man immediately 
applied for voluntary induction. 








PRIORITY PRODUCTION REGULATIONS REVISED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30.—The War Industries 
Board is mailing to war industrial establishments and 
other interested parties Circular No. 4, embodying a revi- 
sion of its rules and regulations governing priority in 
production. Only such changes have been made, it is 
stated, as have been suggested by the experience of the 
last six months. These will tend to simplify the ad- 
ministration of priorities from the viewpoints of both the 
Government and the manufacturer, and at the same time 
give greater assurance that the war requirements will be 
promptly met. 

The circular is signed by Edwin B. Parker as priorities 
commissioner, Bernard M. Baruch as chairman of the War 
Industries Board, Secretary of War Baker, Secretary of 
the Navy Daniels and Kdward N. Hurley, chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board and president of the 
Kmergency Fleet Corporation. 

The circular will be mailed at once to all who have 
made application at any time for priority certificates and 
to. all against whom certificates have been issued. Those 
who fail to receive them after a reasonable time may 
procure copies on application to Maurice Hirsch, secre- 
tary of the priorities committee, Washington, D. C. 

The new circular continues in effeet Class AA, which 
comprises only emergency war work; Class A, which com- 
prises other war work, and Class B, which comprises 
orders and work which, while not primarily designed for 
the prosecution of the war, yet are of publie interest and 
essential to the national welfare or otherwise of excep- 
tional importance. In order to secure rating within these 
three classes, application must still be made to the 
priorities committee on forms furnished on request, save in 
cases where provision is made for automatic classifiea- 
tions and the conditions for procuring automatic classi- 
fications have been strictly complied with. The circular 
embodies, however, two fundamental changes: First, the 
addition of Class D (corresponding to what was formerly 
Class C) and the creation of Class C as a class entitled to 
precedence; second, the establishment of automatic 
ratings. 

Class C Orders 

Class C comprises all orders and work not covered by 
priority certificates or automatic ratings, but which are 
to be utilized in furtherance of one or more of the pur- 
poses embraced within what is designated as the ‘*General 
Classification of Purposes Demanding Preference Treat- 
ment’? on which orders and work are placed by or are 
to be utilized in connection with an industry or plant 
appearing on what is known as Preference List No. 1. 
The ‘‘General Classification of Purposes Demanding 
Preference Treatment’’ and the preference list have al- 
ready been, compiled and issued by the priorities board. 
The preference list up to the present has been utilized 
solely with reference to the supply, distribution and trans- 
portation of coal and coke, but its use is now extended so 
that it becomes, along with the general classification of 
purposes, a basis for determining Class C orders. 

General Classification of Purposes 

The general classification of purposes is as follows (in- 
cluding all necessary raw materials, partly manufactured 
parts and supplies for completion of products) : 

Surps—Including destroyers and submarine chasers, 

AIRCRAFT, MUNITIONS, MILITARY AND NAVAL SUPPLIES AND 


OPERATIONS—Building construction for Government needs. 
Kquipment for same. 
Furt—Domestiec consumption. Manufacturing necessities 


named herein. 

Foop AND COLLATERAL INDUSTRIES—Foodstuffs for human 
consumption and plants handling same. Feeding stuffs for 
domestic fowls and animals and plants, handling same. All 
tools, utensils, implements, machinery and equipment re- 
quired for production, harvesting and distribution, milling, 
preparing, canning and refining foods and feeds such as seeds 





of foods and feeds, binder twine ete. Products of collateral 
industries, such as fertilizers, fertilizer ingredients, insecti 
cides and fungicides. Containers for foods and feeds, col 
lateral products. Materials and equipment for preservation 
of foods and feeds, such as ammonia and other refrigeration 
supplies, including ice. 

CLoruinc—For civilian population. 

RAILROAD—Or other necessary transportation 
including water transportation. 

PusLic UriLiries—Serving 
and civilian population. 


Procedure to Obtain Automatic Class C Rating 


No Class © certificates are issued, but the orders 
designated within Class C are automatically so classified, 
provided the person intending to use the materials, equip- 
ment or supplies files with and as a part of the order an 
affidavit in writing in the following form: 

Unless rerated by express order in writing by the priorities 
committee of the War Industries Board, this order is’ by 
authority of said priorities committee rated as Class C under 
and by virtue of section 9 of Circular No, 4 issued by the 
priorities division of the War Industries Board of date July 

, 1918, and all amendments thereto, 

For the purpose of securing the said rating I do solemnly 
swear (1) that I have taken and filed whatever pledge is re 
quired by the War Industries Board from the industry of 
which I am a member; and (2) that the materials, equipment 
or supplies covered by this order are intended for use, and 
will be used for, the purpose or purposes mentioned and re 
ferred to in Section 5 of said circular, and for no other pur 
pose. 


Automatic Classification of Direct Government Orders 


On direct Government orders the new cireular provides 
that orders placed after June 30, 1918, by a duly au- 
thorized officer of the War Department, the Navy De- 
partment or the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation which fall within Class A, shall, upon 
the placing of the order, automatically be classified as 
Class A-5, provided that the order carries an endorse- 
ment personally signed by the officer placing the order, 
as follows: 


Unless rerated by express order in writing by the priorities 
committee of the War Industries Board, this order is by au 
thority of said priorities committee rated as Class A-5, and 
its execution shall take precedence over all your orders and 
work of a lower classification to the extent necessary to insure 
delivery according to the date specified herein, as prescribed 
by Circular No. 4, issued by the priorities division of the 
War Industries Board, of date July 1, 1918, and all amend 
ments thereto. 


Automatic Classifications on Certain Specified Purposes 
Automatic classifications are likewise allowed on orders 


for materials, equipment or supplies for the following 
specifie uses: 


(a) For the manufacture of turbines (all classes)...... 
(b) For the repair or construction of steam railroad 
locomotives for use on the railroads under the 
jurisdiction of the United States Railroad Ad- 
MMR N TNE OTN op gcc tag a Pao oiew 4 ¥ i686 ala bike 6 dole e ble A- 
(c) For the production of electrodes 
(d) For the manufacture of rope wire and of wire rope.. A- 
(e) For the building of ships or other water eraft for 
and under direct contracts with the United States 
Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.... A 
(f) For the building of all cargo water craft (but not 
pleasure craft save such as are under construction 
by or for the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
geney Fleet Corporation) 
(g) For the manufacture of machine tools for working 
both metal and wood; of machinists’ tools, of 
small tools, of hand tools and of mining tools, 
machinery and equipment..............2eeceee A-6 
(h) For the manufacture of steam railroad materials, 
equipment and supplies (other than locomotives) 
for use on the railroads under the jurisdiction of 


equipment, 


war industries, Army, Navy 


> 
Ser 


zt 


the United States Railroad Administration...... B-1 
(i) For the manufacture of locomotive cranes and trav 
NNR OND ig ab n'a ga Sos ecb lalove wate Sadie e kee. B-1 


(j) For the manufacture of electrical equipment other 
than turbines (but not electrical supplies as dis- 


tinguished from equipment)............. ss... B-2 
(k) For the manufacture of farm implements......... B-2 
(1) For the manufacture of textile machinery ........ B-2 


) 
(m) For the manufacture of tools, implements, machin- 


ery and equipment required for the production, 


harvesting, distributing, milling, canning and 
reining Of 10006 And 1600Rs cc cccccncecseereees 2 
(n) For the manufacture of binder twine and rope.... B-2 


(o) For the manufacture of oil-well supplies or equip- 
ment—-by which is meant supplies for the produc 
tion of petroleum and natural gas—but not in- 
cluding pipe lines, storage tanks of 1,000 barrels’ 
capacity or over, tank cars or refineries........ B-2 

However, before an order takes the automatic classi- 
fication, it must be accompanied by an affidavit in the 
following form: 

Unless rerated by the express order in writing by the 
priorities committee of the War Industries Board, this order 
is by authority of said priorities committee rated as Class 

under and by virtue of subdivision of section 8 
of Circular No. 4 issued by the priorities division of the 
War Industries Board of date July 1, 1918, and all amend- 
ments thereto, 

Kor the purpose of securing the said rating 1 do solemnly 
swear (1) that I have taken and filed whatever pledge is 
required by the War Industries Board from the industry of 
which I am a member; and (2) that the materials, equip- 
ment or supplies covered by this order are intended for use 
and will be used for the purpose or purposes mentioned in 
the said subdivision or subdivisions of said section 8, and 
for no other purposes. 

Higher Ratings Possible on Orders Within Scope of 
Automatic Ratings 


The automatic classifications do not prevent higher 
classifications being given on orders so included where it 
may appear essential or desirable that a higher classifi- 
cation be given. No application for a higher classifica- 
tion should be made, however, save in cases where the 
automatic rating will not secure reasonably satisfactory 
delivery, and such application must disclose facts evidene- 
ing that the public interest requires an earlier delivery of 
the order than can be secured under the existing automatic 
rating. 

Preference List for Coal and Coke 

The circular calls attention to the method of securing a 
place on the preference list, compiled by the priorities 
board, of which the priorities commissioner is chairman 
and H. G, Phillips is secretary. Applications must be 
made on a separate and distinct form of application, 
which may be secured from Mr. Phillips on request. 
The priorities committee does not issue priority on fuels, 
food or feeds, or transportation. The preference list 
compiled by the priorities board is used as a guide by the 
United States Fuel Administrator and the United States 
Railroad Administration in the distribution of fuel to in- 
dustries and plants. Application for transportation as- 
sistance should be made to T. C. Powell, manager of in- 
land traffic, War Industries Board, Washington, D, C., 
on forms of application which may be had from him on 
request. 

Should Make No Application Unless Absolutely 

Required 

An application should not be made until the order 
covered thereby has actually been placed and no applica- 
tion should be made where no shortage exists or where 
no delay in delivery is expected. Inquiry should first be 
made to ascertain if there will be a delay and in all cases 
the application should state when delivery is needed and 
when delivery is promised. A new application form, 
Application Form P. C. 15, has been issued; however, 
applications made on Form P. C. 11 will still be accepted. 
The new circular calls attention again to the test in re- 
questing priorities: 

The paramount purpose of priorities is the selective mobili 
zation of the products of the soil, the mines and the factories 
for direct and indirect war needs in such a way as will most 


effectually contribute toward winning the war. In requesting 
priority the petitioner should join with the committee in 


applying the test: To what extent, if at all, will the granting 
of this application contribute, directly or indirectly, toward 
winning the war; and if at all, how urgent is the need? 
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Let the Facts Be Known’ 





It is a privilege and a pleasure to be with you 
gentlemen here today. Since the last time I was with 
you many changes have taken place. The great world 
war has at last involved us. The South and the West 
have been called upon to mobilize their industrial 
forces to assist in building ships, airplanes and can- 
tonments in record-breaking time, and at fair and 
reasonable prices. That the lumber industry has per- 
formed a great service is demonstrated by the fact 
that between the first of July and the last of Sep- 
tember of last year materials were furnished for the 
erection of army buildings to house more than a mil- 
lion men, at the rate of one building every three minutes 
during that period. Our industry has fulfilled the Gov- 
ernment’s requirements as to ship building schedules 
ahead of its obligations, and ship ways today are 
idle by reason of delay in placing more contracts for 
wooden vessels. Materials have been furnished to 
build 57,000 airplanes, and it is no fault of the lumber 
industry that there are no more at the front, 

The portions of the industry to which you and I 
have the honor to belong have never slackened in the 
performance of their duty, but have fulfilled every obli- 
gation. The thing to which we should direct our at- 
tention now-is not those things which have passed 
into history, but those we have before us. Unfortunate- 
ly, the good which men do is often lost sight of when 
attacks are made by men of small and narrow vision. 
There is no human effort but what is susceptible to 
false charges. Superficial understanding may indicate 
that these charges are supported, but when all the facts 
are known they fall of their own weight. The Ameri- 
can public is frequently misled. When misinformed 
its sentiment is a potent force for injustice; but when 
rightly informed it always accords justice. The key- 
note of the whole situation today is, and in the future 
will be, ‘‘Let the facts be known.’’ We ourselves not 
only must know them, but we must turn upon them 
the spotlight of publicity so the public may be in- 
formed, We must make the public know the facts. 


A Department’s Important Purposes 


I am here today in the capacity of chairman of the 
committee on governmental relations of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and desire to em- 
phasize the necessity of a complete organization of 
this work and closer coéperation thru the National 
Association. 

To my mind the work of the National may be prop- 
erly divided into three spheres of activity: A depart- 
ment of economics; a department of trade extension; 
and a department of governmental relations. It is 
not my purpose to discuss, except in a passing way, 
the activities of the departments mentioned, except 
as they may affect the work of the governmental 
relations committee. The department of economics is 
a department organized for the purpose of assembling 
the facts of the industry, from which correct conclu 
sions may be drawn and forecasts made. The province 
of the department of trade extension will be to dis 
seminate the information collected and compiled by 
the department of economies, as well as the results of 
its own study and its research as to the uses of 
wood, in order that the facts of the industry and the 
merits of its product be made known to the public. 
It is the duty of the committée on governmental rela- 
tions to teach the man from home in Congress the 
facts and economic conditions of the industry, to the 
end that we may have fair and just legislation. It 
shall be its duty to appear before the departments of 
Government in the presentation of these facts. The 
urgent need for such activities is made obvious by the 
drift of public thought. I want to touch briefly upon 
these matters in an effort to arouse your consciousness 
to the necessity of preparing to defend your property 
and your business. 


Labor and Socialism 


A few days ago my attention was directed to an 
article written by a woman in Russia, describing con- 
ditions in that country. In this statement she used 
the following language: 

Our neighbors were violent, menacing and brutal. All our 
fields, except as much hay as will carry us thru the winter, 
by their estimate, taken—the price fixed, but the money con 
fiscated ; “as all the burden of the war falls on the peasants, 
the gentry can not be permitted to get any profit.’ 

Akin to this sentiment is the thought expressed by 
some that there should be no more profit made now 
than there was in the pre-war period. This is a time 
of sacrifice. Men are ealled upon to offer their lives 
on the altar of national safety. Money should not 
be coined out of the blood of soldiers. Property must 
be sacrificed as well as life. Labor should be paid 
more and permitted to work fewer hours. Labor is 
not a commodity, but is a human effort and is worthy 
of its privilege and its hire. So runs the propaganda. 
Have we forgotten 1914—the so-called pre-war period— 
the lack of prosperity, the great number of unemployed 
and innumerable soup-houses? Immediate pre-war earn- 
ings would bankrupt industry and starve labor. 

The article quoted expresses the sentiment of the 
Bolsheviki of Russia; the latter, the thought of the 
theorists in our own country. The socialistic tendencies 
of both are evident and the analogy is striking. 


Constructive Criticism Patriotic 


War is not an unmixed evil. It diverts our attention 
from the material things of life and awakens a sense 
of national obligation. Our hope of the future lies in 


*Address delivered at meeting of West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Mount Rainier, Wash., July 27, 1918. 


[By Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.] 








our young manhood, now battling in the trenches of 
Kurope with the best manhood of other nations. They 
will return to us with an enlarged vision, a greater 
respect for Government, a greater love for country, 
with caste and class distinctions obliterated and a 
profound respect for individual rights and personal 
liberties. The young men now bearing arms for our 
country and Cnristian civilization are of the best 
blood of America. They are of the efficient manhood 
of the nation. In them lies the hope for the safety 
of our national institutions in the days of reconstruc- 
tion. There is not one among us who has not con- 
tributed a loved one to the national defense. There 
are none whose hearts do not throb with love of country 
and who are not prepared to make every sacrifice in 
its cause. We may not all agree as to the policies 
to pursue, but such disagreement is not evidence of dis 
loyalty or lack of patriotism. The best evidence of 
patriotism may be, and is, constructive criticism of 
administrative mistakes and economic evils, when we 
are convinced that policies being pursued will injure our 
national institutions. Silence under such conviction 
is little short of treason. 

I believe I express the feeling of every man in the 
lumber industry when I say this industry desires to 
stand second to none in the full performance of its 
national obligation and patriotic duty. If conditions 
made it necessary to surrender our property to the 
Government in order to win the war there is not a 
man of my acquaintance who would not cheerfully as 
sent to it. This, however, is no reason why the lumber 
industry should be singled out from among all others 
to do more than its proportion of public service. Age 
and obligation may prevent some of us from wearing 
the khaki but there is none who does not desire to con- 
tribute his utmost to defeat the Hun and preserve for 
posterity the rights and liberties with which Christian 
civilization has endowed us. 

An Unfounded Charge 

The Federal Trade Commission has just paid its 
respects to industry by charging all the industries of 
the United States with profiteering, except the west 
Coast lumbermen; and, gentlemen, I congratulate you 
that you are not included in the general charge, and 
I want to ask you how you did it. It was even stated 
in the commission’s report to the Senate that forty- 
eight southern pine lumber companies made a return 
of 17 pereent on their investment. A 17 percent re- 
turn would indicate a prosperous condition of business 
with the forty-eight companies referred to, but does 
it prove the charge of the commission, to-wit, profiteer- 
ing in the industry? This statement is misleading, 
especially when we consider that, according to the 
United States census reports, there were more than 
seventeen thousand mills engaged in the industry in 
1909. 

Invested capital is affected both by the life of prop- 
erty and the time of engaging in the business. This is 
exemplified by a study of the assets of ninety-six 
southern pine companies, operating 115 mills, showing 
book values of assets per thousand feet of standing 
timber ranging from $2.84 to $71.50. The book values 
of these companies’ timber ranged from $1.31 to 
$13.50 per thousand. Had each company the same pro 
portion and were each permitted an equal rate per 
thousand feet of profits, the percentage return of earn- 
ings on the invested eapital would have varied in each 
case. Tn all probability it would not have been 17 
percent. 

Some Facts as to Profits 

Would anyone take the ordinary chances of business 
for an expected return of 7 percent on his money and 
nothing for his individual labor or the hazard of the 
business? Under normal conditions well secured farm 
loans yield as much. 

Our southern pine statement of investment in the 
lumber business discloses the fact that invested values 
ranged from $10.75 to $144.90 per thousand feet of 
annual production, with an average of $60.81. The 
Federal Trade Commission found that $4.83 per thou- 
sand was the average profit received for lumber last 
year by said fortv-eight companies. My own study 
of the situation with twenty of the largest companies 
in the business, producing two and a half billion feet, 
disclosed a total investment of $170,499,718.27, with 
a fixed investment of $141,455.871.34. Their total 
profit last year amounted to $8,522,362.45, being a profit 
of $3.53 per thousand, or a return on the total in- 
vestment of 5 percent. 


Paper Profits and Real Prosperity 


As a matter of fact, the question is not altogether 
as to the volume of profits, because that is only an 
evidence of prosperity; but it is also a question of the 
relative exchange value of commodities. The best 
expression of thought which T have seen on the findings 
of the Federal Trade Commission is an article by Mr. 
HW. I. Nieolet which appeared in the Kansas City 
Star Sunday, July 7, 1918, wherein it is said: 


The report of the Federal Trade Commission on large profits 
of corporations, published a week ago, raises the question 
as to where is the dividing line between prosperity and 
profiteering. 

Prosperity is a condition wherein practically all persons 
engaged in trade and industry are carrying on a profitable 
business. Their income exceeds their outgo. leaving a bal 
ance available for liberal expenditures for personal comfort 
and enjovment, for expanding industry, for enlarging the 
bounds of trade, for improving the facilities and the equip- 
ment of commerce and production. Profits are essential for 
accomplishing these purposes, and the larger the profits the 
greater the expenditures for them. 

Profitable trade and industry means ample opportunity 
for employment, open avenues for the advancement of the 
most enterprising and industrious among laborers, a higher 


tendency of wages, a broad demand for the necessities and 
luxuries of life. Prosperity increases as profits grow, and 
diminishes as profits dwindle, passing into the stage of de- 
pression and possible panic when profits vanish and busi- 
ness balance sheets begin to show defictis. 

Profits are the driving force of material civilization. 

They prompt the building of railroads, the expansion of 
industries, the creation of new enterprises, the development 
of new methods, the constant tendency to improve general 
conditions by increasing the supply of commodities available 
for general use. * * * 


The Federal Trade Commission, after an investigation of 
some of the big industries of the country, has reached the 
conclusion the profits have gone beyond the point of mere 
prosperity and have become ‘“profiteering,’’ which means that 
advantage has been taken of necessitous conditions to make 
a larger profit than is justified; that merchandising and 
manufacturing have become extortion. 

_ Burke once said, “You can not indict a whole people.” 
Can the Federal Trade Commission make a charge of profiteer- 
ing stick against an entire industrial community ? 

This quotation classically demonstrates the cor 
rect economic situation, and I hope it is an evidence 
of the changing tendencies of publie thought, and let 
is hope it clearly expresses what will shortly be erystal- 
lized into public policies as opposed to the ideas of 
Government ownership, price fixation and governmental 
regulations. 

rom an analysis of comparative commodity values 
of 1913 and the first quarter of 1918, as submitted by 
Brookmire, southern pine lumber has advanced in price 
39 percent and decreased in exchange value 43.7 per- 
cent, as exemplified by the fact that in 1913 a thousand 
feet of lumber would purchase 23.4 bushels of wheat, 
as against 12.4 bushels in 1917; 35 bushels of corn in 
1913, as against 16.3 bushels in 1917; 190 pounds of 
cotton in 1913, as against 133 pounds in 1917; pig iron. 
No. 1 foundry, 3136 pounds in 1913 as against 16132 
pounds in 1917; steel forms, I-heam, 1958 pounds in 
1913, as against 856 pounds in 1917. I might go on 
and give you scores of other items that would merely 
emphasize the comparison. 


Government Ownership and Price Fixing 


We are told that in time of war and national neces- 
sity the citizen, if he is patriotic, will not insist upon 
his constitutional rights; that the Constitution is all 
right for peace times, but in times of war, altho the foe 
is three thousand miles away and martial law is not 
even thought of, we must bow our necks and accept the 
dictum of those who have for years been studying 
socialism and indulging in Utopian thought. Our ex- 
perience and observation at this time should bring 
home to us the drift of public sentiment, to-wit: Gov- 
ernment ownership of public service corporations, and 
probably natural resources, with confiscation of private 
property for public and private use. If this thought 
is not sufficient to stir us to closer ecodperation and 
stronger effort, and we need a more immediate cause, 
will not present governmental activities in fixing prices 
on various products which are to be taken for both 
public and private use arrest our attention? The 
President’s expressed thought is that prices should 
not be made and fixed only for the Government but 
also for the public. The logical conclusion of the thought 
will mean the fixing of the retail prices as well as 
the manufacturer’s price, because the public interest 
is only in the price the consumer pays and not the 
price to the distributer. This, to all intents and 
purposes, is taking private property for private use. 

We are urged by the price fixing committee to ac- 
cept their determinations as a patriotic duty. It is 
not my purpose to undertake a discussion of the legal 
aspect of the price fixing program. Lawyers differ in 
their opinions as to whether or not Congress has the 
power to pass a law providing for the fixation of price 
to the public. However, all agree that as the law now 
stands no such power has been conferred and, therefore, 
does not exist. 

The price fixing committee of the War Industries 
Soard is charged with a duty which at least is now 
unauthorized by law or Constitution. They frankly 
tell us that they will accept no basis of findings as to 
cost except the figures determined and reported by the 
ederal Trade Commission. 


Government Theories and Fallacies 


As an illustration of the determination of the Federal 
Trade Commission I call your attention to its re- 
port, to the effect that one of the larger packing con- 
cerns made 260-odd percent: profit during the war 
period, as against 81% percent before the war. The 
packers say that for the war period the commission 
used as a basis of investment the nominal capital of 
$3,000,000, while for the pre-war period it used a basis 
of $88,000,000 actual investment. This has not been 
refuted. 

As to the commission’s figures on lumber, they found 
the average investment in the South per thousand feet 
of annual production to be $30; whereas, our own fig- 
ures disclose an average investment per thousand feet 
of annual production of $60.81. We do not know how 
the commission arrived at its determinations. Tt has 
not disclosed its methods to us and it is probable we 
will never know. 

According to my understanding, the theories of the 
employees of the Federal Trade Commission relating 
to cost and investment, which apparently are concurred 
in by the commission and upon which it probably bases 
its charge of profiteering against the southern pine in- 
dustry, in my judgment are basically and legally un- 
sound, to-wit: 

Ist. Cost of lumber shall include timber at the price 
paid for it when purchased and not its present value. 

2nd. Investment is based on the purchase cost of 
timber and not its present value. 

(Corcluded on Page 66) 
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The war and the conditions entailed by it are exerting greater influ- 
ence upon retailers, perhaps, than upon any other class of trade. While 
most of the restrictions upon retailers are voluntarily assumed or are im- 
posed thru the manufacturer and jobber, yet changes in retail methods 
are being wrought that will prove so beneficial to the public and to the 
retail trade itself to warrant the belief that they will continue after the 
war ceases to make them necessary. This will likely be true of many other 
lines, but it will be especially true of the retail trade. 

The greatest obstacle to progress and to enterprise in general is inertia 
—unwillingness to strike out into new fields or adopt new methods. It 
happens often with all men that they can more readily see the need of 
changes in the methods of others than in their own. For example, the re- 
tailer long has wanted the mail order house eliminated, while the mail 
order concern has been lambasting the local retailer and trying to eliminate 
him. In some cases the local retailers have been wise enough to see some 
of the advantages in merchandising possessed by the mail order house and 
have undertaken to apply them to their own business. If mail order com- 
petition were really keen the incompetent and unenterprising retailer 
would be eliminated. But he is doomed to elimination anyhow, for other 
forces are at work in his field and it will be taken away from him if he 
does not cultivate it more intensively. 





Merchants in all small towns have felt the serious losses of their trade 
to merchants of nearby larger towns. Sometimes it may be that this trad- 
ing away from home is unjustified by either price or assortment or service ; 
in some cases it is justified by one or other or all three. For the merchant 
who is confirmed in his out of date methods by years of habit any change 
Many 
who might make the changes are too shortsighted and unobservant to note 
the trend of the times and anticipate the needs and tastes of their commun- 
ities in such a way as to entrench themselves and make secure for all time 
the trade that rightfully belongs to their communities. 

“vidence is available to convince the most skeptical that the local store 
can draw trade from a much larger territory than its immediate commun- 
ity. For a single example, the Garver Bros. Co., of Strasburg, Ohio, a 
village of less than goo, does an annual business of $600,000, drawn from 
territory within a radius of from fifty to seventy-five miles. 


At a meeting of retailers in Chicago recently Albert Garver told his fel-’ 


low merchants something of his methods of obtaining trade. These meth- 
ods are commonplace enough in their character and they are simple enough 
in their operation and application for any merchant to adopt. In fact, 





Our IN OKLAHOMA the loyal fa mers lately ‘‘comman- some of their idle sisters as the war board calls upon 
men who fail to respond with subscriptions for Liberty 
bonds, Red Cross and other war work. Publie sentiment 
properly directed is the most potent of forces. 


deered’’ twenty-seven wagon loads of wheat from a 
‘‘slacker,’’ sold it, gave a banquet from part of the pro- 
ceeds, bought $300 worth of Liberty bonds with part and 
turned the remainder over to the pacifist. Over there this 
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many of them have been practiced by mail order houses for decades. In- 
deed, some of these methods, when they are used to extend the local re- 
tailer’s trade into neighboring communities, are subject to the same objec- 
tions that the local retailer raises to the mail order house methods. The 
little fish does not much care whether he is eaten up by his bigger brother 
or a whale, and from the community builder’s viewpoint the retailer from a 
nearby community may inflict as great an injury as can the distant mail 
order house by drawing away trade and money that are needed at home. 

And yet, as already intimated, there are advantages, even for the re- 
tailer who suffers from these inroads, in having a competitor in a similar 
field so near that he can adopt his methods and meet his competition. In- 
stead of hating the competitor who cuts into his territory the local retailer 
ought to welcome him as a teacher, for in the right view that is what he is. 
The mail order house has taught many a local retailer how to extend his 
business and increase his profits, and such retailers neither hate nor fear the 
catalog house. The truth probably is that the local retailer has little cause 
for hating and no cause for fearing the mail order house. One thing the 
Iederal authorities have done for the local retailer, and that is to compel the 
mail order houses to tone down their statements about the prices and meth- 
ods of the local retailer. These statements have in the past been of a charac- 
ter to roil the honest retailer, but it is believed that they have really done little 
harm to the retailer when not confirmed or corroborated by facts or be- 
liefs already known or held by local consumers. The mail order houses 
never have made much headway in communities occupied by enterprising 
merchants, and they have not been able to retain their hold in territories 
in which their methods have been adopted by local retailers. 

It is ventured that competition of one kind or another is sure to eliminate 
the incompetent retailer. Some of this competition will be that of the dis- 
tant metropolitan mail order house; some of it will be that of the enter- 
prising retailer of the nearby community and some of it will be the com- 
petition of the enterprising retailer in the same community. 

At the same time that Federal authorities have thought it advisable to 
limit the profits of the manufacturer and the jobber, and to some extent 
the retailer, they are not indifferent to the possible advantages of further 
restrictions to be placed upon retailers. Retailers need not hope that either 
law or public sentiment will leave them immune to action of a very prac- 
tical sort, and the wise retailer will be he that foresees what is coming and 
trims his sails accordingly. The retailer is a necessary factor in distribu- 
tion, but he is bound either to be efficient in his methods and reasonable 
in the compensation he exacts for his service or submit to the inevitable— 
elimination. 


In A NEBRASKA community a prosperous farmer who 
refused to contribute to any of the funds fcr the support 
of the war was ‘‘taken in hand’’ by the loyalists and 
given a ‘‘treatment’’ that, while not severe, yet produced 
good results. He was taken to the jail, which was in the 





operation is termed ‘‘ecooling,’’? and it appears to work 
to perfection. 
* % % 

Most of the celebrations of Flag Day in Chicago were 
promoted by the Chicago Association of Commerce. One 
of the most impressive of the numerous celebrations was 
that held in the largest store of Chicago, at which the 
largest flag in Illinois, said to be the largest in the United 
States, was unfurled. A flag-raising in one of the smaller 
parks was witnessed by more than 5,000 persons. While 
local commercial and civie organizations in many sections 
promoted the Flag Day celebrations, in too many commu- 
nities no celebrations were held and in others the cele- 
brations were not of sufficiently broad character to give 
them the impressiveness they would have had if promoted 
by the recognized community organization. 

* * * 


Tue Progressive Farmer emphasizes the importance of 
community fairs, especially this year, when everybody is 
interested in increasing the output of the soil. The com- 
mupity that has not had a fair has missed one-half the 
fun of farming. There is a lot of pleasure even in visit- 
ing one’s neighbors and looking over their crops and ad- 
miring their live stock. But there is more pleasure in hay- 


ing these products collected into a single exhibit so that money or the bank’s. 


INTENSIVE CULTURE 


By ordinary methods the general farmer may 
realize $50 or $60 on each of his 160 acres. By dif- 
ferent methods the truck grower may realize $500 or 
$600 on each of his five acres; the land being of the 
same general character in the two cases. The dif- 
ferences in returns are not due to differences in soll, 
but almost wholly are due to differences in methods. 
The general farmer uses extensive methods of cul- 
ture; the truck grower uses intensive methods. 

So the mail order house by extensive culture gets 
a few hundreds or a few thousands of dollars from 
each community; while the local retailers by Inten- * * @ 
sive methods may get hundreds of thousands from 
any one of the same communities. 

While it may cost the retailer more to handle his 
aggregate business than it costs the mail order con- 
cern to handle the same amount, the advantage with 
the mail order house lies in the fact that it gets its 
business by the expenditure of effort instead of by 
investment. The local merchant sells the goods and 
waits for his money; the mail order concern gets the 
customer’s money and lets him wait for his goods. 

The mail order house does business on its patrons’ 
money; the local merchant does business on his own 
To buy for cash, sell for cash 


basement of the court house, but was not locked in a cell. 
He was given the run of the entire jail, which permitted 
him to look out upon the street. He owned several thou- 
sands of bushels of corn and one of the complaints against 
him was that he would not convert this corn into money 
so as to be able to buy bonds. The loyalists hauled this 
corn to town past the jail, calling his attention to the 
proceeding. After seeing a few dozen loads pass he con- 
cluded he could afford to buy some Liberty bonds and was 
released. That was on one of the earlier bond drives. 
When the. next one came around he bought liberally of 
bonds without any sort of compulsion, 


THE FOOD club is a new organization for promoting the 
use of substitutes and the practice of other forms of 
conservation in aid of the war. The organizing of these 
clubs appears to be a Hoosier idea, and the women of the 
Hoosier State are in the midst of organizing 5,000 such 
clubs. The signing of the administration’s food pledge 
card automatically makes the signer a member of the 
local club. If no member of a family in the community 
signed the pledge card a record of the fact will be made 
in the books of the club and an effort will be made to 
ascertain why; perhaps a call will be made to secure the 


lanl . e NJ 
ais : ° ° eye ‘ends and admire and and hustle for business and thus keep his investment pledge. These clubs have the sanction of the Federal 
— olin -_— - - —e Se pi . on low is to intensify his methods of culture and bring Food Administration and they will serve as mediums 
mpliment them, as well as receive com] is success to the retailer. 


what he has accomplished. There is no prouder man 
than the farmer who has fine live stock and good grain 
crops. The community fair encourages him to persevere 
in his efforts to improve both, and it stimulates the slacker 
to greater effort. 


do the anticipating. 


* * & waiting. 


in every community who have not changed their culinary 
and dining practices a whit more than they have been 
compelled to by Food Administration restrictions, Lately 
‘in a neighbor’s house the writer was listening to the house- 
wife’s tirade against somebody else who was not con- 
forming to the regulations when the speaker’s little 
daughter eame into the room eating what appeared 
to be white bread, thickly spread with butter and sugar 
piled on top. Another woman spends every minute of 
her spare time crocheting and sewing for herself, not 
having knitted or sewn a stitch for the Red Cross, and 
yet she boasts of her patriotism. There’ appears to be 
Some difficulty in translating into positive service the 
thoughts and ideas that are easily expressed in words. 
t may become necessary for the women of a community 
Who are doing their limit of Red Cross work to call upon 


his patrons. 


purpose. 





The buyer by mail must anticipate his needs or 
suffer from the delays incident to that method of 
buying; when he buys at home the merchant must 
There is no reason why the 
merchant should do both the anticipating and the 
By intensive culture he can Induce his 
p customers to anticipate much more than they now 
SURPRISING as it may seem, there are still many people do. In fact, he will be well repaid for any effort he 
may make to stimulate the anticipative faculties of 


The hustling local merchant will derive a larger 
percentage of benefit from his own efforts than will 
The former’s efforts have 
a cumulative value that does not so readily attach 
to the latter. The retailer may if he chooses have 
many more points of contact with his customer than 
can the distant mail order merchant; each point of 
contact should be the starting point for a bond of 
sympathy and understanding between buyer and 
seller that makes commercial intercourse more easy 
merchant can know his 
‘soil’? much better than can his rival at a distance; 
and knowing it he is able to cultivate it to better 


the extensive cultivator. 


and natural. The local 


thru which to make known the wishes of the national 
organization and put into effective operation its plans 
for conservng wheat and other foods for the Allies. 


* * * 


THe steadily increasing popularity of the War Savings 
and Thrift stamps was evidenced by total sales on July 9 
of $16,431,933, the largest of any single day since these 
securities were first offered to the public. 


THE ONLY thing that the kaiser and his gang can un- 
derstand is force, and that ‘‘without stint or limit, the 
righteous and triumphant force that shall make right the 
law of the world,’’ in the words of President Wilson. 
Help supply that force by saving and buying war savings 
stamps—the best investment in the world, 


a * * 


THE United States Boys’ Working Reserve, organize 
for the purpose of placing high school boys on farms dur- 
ing their vacation period, has already placed more than 
17,000 boys on the farms df Mlinois alone. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Bear State Citizens Insistent About Pronunciation—American Aborigines Teach Prussian Savages a 
Lesson—Variants of Plan Service—Grouchiness a Sign of Failure 


The State of Arkansas is pronounced in only one way 
by the loyal citizen thereof. If you are a distinguished 
visitor within the domain of a citizen of Arkansas he 
will forgive you a good many things. He will endure 
your bragging about the crops and the pretty girls 
back home. He may manage to smile if you retail a 
bum joke about his State that you picked up from the 
pages of Opie Read. But you need not hope to get by 
unscathed if you undertake to pronounce the name of 
his State ‘‘Ar-Kansas,’’? making the last part sound 
like the name of the sister State of identical spelling. 
It is ‘‘Ark-Kan-Saw’’ and nothing else, and no per- 
son is big enough to call it anything but Ark-Kan-Saw. 
But over in the State of Kansas is a town called Arkan- 
sas City. Now this town, being outside of the State of 
Arkansas, does as it pleases in the matter of pronuncia- 
tion, and evidently it pleases to say Ar-Kansas City. 
You may imagine a citizen saying ‘‘ Kansas City? We 
Ar-Kansas City.’’ 

When I dropped off in this pleasant and thriving lit- 
tle city some time ago I found it getting ready to have 
a patriotic rally. The rally was partly for the purpose 
of making people feel good and giving them a chance 
to think for an hour or two about our country and the 
things it is facing and partly to boost the subscriptions 
to the Third Liberty Loan. These subscriptions had 
gone over the allotment before the parade was held. 
but everybody thought it would be a good idea to shove 
them away up. Hence the parade. Stores closed up and 
everybody gave a hand. Such a parade! Tt must have 
been miles long. It had many things in line, ineluding 
the kaiser’s goat, which had been gotten, according to 
placard information, by the high school freshmen. The 
goat was securely chained and caged and was guarded 
by a youthful goat-getter in uniform carrying a carbine 
of the type used by the United States cavalry fifty 
years ago in the Indian wars. 

And that reminds me of one of the most interesting 
features of the parade. Near Arkansas City is an In- 
dian sehool—Chiloceo Indian School, by name. This 
school is for boys and girls both, and most if not all 
of the student body was in the parade. While I didn’t 
count them I suppose there were several hundred in 
line, headed by the school’s band. The boys were in 
uniform and under command of their own officers and 
the girls, while not uniformed, were in military forma- 
tion and evidently have learned infantry drill as well 
as the bovs. These scions of some of our oldest Amer- 
ican families were good to look at. A young Indian is 
the healthiest looking creature above dirt; presumably 
because we have become accustomed to associate sun- 
burn with physical fitness. And the Indian is born 
with his sunburn ready made. These youngsters carried 
posters of original composition and considerable clever- 
ness telling how many bonds of the loan were owned in 
each company and showing befeathered Indians chasing 
the kaiser across an unfavorable terrain with knife 
ready drawn to remove the scalp of the war lord as 
soon as he got run out of wind. 


A Lesson for Germany’s Savages 


Tt is an interesting tho obvious reflection that civili- 
zation and education are making the American Indian 
a peaceful and highly useful world citizen, while the 
same things are making the Prussian seven fold more 
devilish than his savage ancestors. Tt is on record that 
Attila, the most famous—or infamous—Hun up to the 
time of Wilhelm the Second, once spared a city when 
appealed to by a venerable pope. Apparently Wilhelm 
is determined that no such stain shall mar his record. 
These Indian boys and girls are only a generation or 
two removed from savagery. What they will sueceed 
in doing in the way of independent advance in citizen- 
ship does not yet appear. They have many things to 
contend with; such, for example, as a lack of racial 
traditions for the arts of civilization. The Anglo-Saxon 
child is nourished from babyhood on the stories of what 
his race and his immediate ancestors have done in na- 
tion building and in useful community service. Cer- 
tain things are expected of him as a matter of course, 
and as a matter of course he does them. But the Indian 
boy does not have this background. He is close to the 
blanket. There are many stories of young Indians who 
have heen graduated from eastern universities, gone 
home, found their future lay among members of their 
own tribe who did not have anything in common with 
their new ideas, and eventually have themselves gone 
back to the blanket. This seems a great pity, but it is 
permissible to wonder how large a percentage of Anglo- 
Saxons would have stood out for new and to them arti- 
ficial ideas in the face of such a tremendous pull of home 
environment and racial tradition, 


The Simonpure American 


We like to think that the Indians are getting a 
squarer deal now than they once did. It is too much 
to hope that they are not exploited at all. They are 
going thru a transition as sharp and as disrupting as 
can well be imagined in the process of being forced 
out of their native habits of life and thinking into a 
new and alien civtlization. They find themselves living 
under prescribed laws that can not but be strange to 
them even after this long an experience. And un- 
scrupulous white men who have learned these laws 
thoroly for no honest purpose make use of them to de- 
fraud the Indian out of his property. This was not 
exactly a process caleulated to instill respect and 
veneration for law into the savage breast. 

But the native intelligence and ruggedness of the In- 








dian are helping him thru this difficult period. Schools 
like Chiloeco are doing much. Increasing wealth is 
exercising a solvent influence. And the Indian has been 
spared one terrible handicap that has weighed down 
another colored race in America; he has never been a 
slave. People are proud of Indian blood. Senator Owen, 
of Oklahoma, is said to have a strain of Indian blood 
and to be immeasurably proud of the fact. These young 
folks in the parade had the swarthy skin of the Amer- 
ican Indian, but their profiles were as varied as those of 
any group of white schoo] children. The aquiline type 
which artists have made the standard for the American 
Indian was more common among them than it is among 
white youngsters, but give them a white skin and a 
casual observer would hardly have detected alien racial 
characteristics at the first glance. They are genuine 
American, and while perhaps not the sole hope of Amer- 
ica there undoubtedly will be opened to them in the 
future a useful and honorable place in American life. 
They ’ll not have many outside prejudices to overcome, 
and a generation or two more will have seen them incor- 
porated solidly into the scheme of American civiliza- 
tion. 

I asked Major Harrelson, manager of the Comley 
Lumber Co., what these young Indians did after they 
left school. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘they do about what any young 
people do. Some of them go into business in one capac 
ity or another. Some of them become teachers. Some 
become professional musicians. You probably noticed 
the band in the parade, and if you did you heard some 
good music. It’s surprising how many good musicians 
are developed among these Indian boys. During the 
summer they give concerts ovt at the school and they’re 
in demand around this part of the country. 

‘<The school itself is in Oklahoma; but we’re almost 
on the border, as you know, and the school authorities 
and the pupils too do their buying here. On one Satur- 
day the boys will come to town. On the following Satur- 
day the girls come in. There are people in Arkansas 
City who have lived here for years who don’t know 
what a beautiful place it is out at the school. It’s a 
yovernment agency, of course, and the teaching is thoro 
and broad. These Indian youngsters are taught as many 
things and have as good an opportunity as any young- 
sters. They are taught farming with special thoroness, 
for it is expected that many of them will become 
farmers. 

Retailing in an Indian Country 


‘*We have a good town here, better than some of us 
realize. I’ve been in the lumber business for fifteen 
years and during that time have lived in a good many 
towns. Probably about a dozen. I’ve worked for line- 
yard companies during this time and I’ve been shifted 
from place to place. When I came with Mr. Comley I 
told him I was tired of this moving around, even when 
it was evidently to my advantage, and because, so the 
managers said, J had made good they needed me in a 
different place to pull things together. He said he 











“No person is big enough to call it anything but Ark-Kan-Saw” 


wanted a man for this yard who would stick, so I’ve 
been here for a number of years. I like it immensely. 
There are good people in the town and the place has a 
greater future ahead of it now than ever before. 
‘*Arkansas City is likely to prosper because of oil 
more than it would if the wells were right here in town. 
In these days a new oil well doesn’t necessarily boom 
the town near which it has been drilled. We have oil 
fields southeast and southwest and north of us. This 
town is centrally located and the oil comes here thru 
pipe lines to the refineries. A new refinery is being built 
here this summer. There is a great amount of building 
in Arkansas City this summer and I suppose a good deal 
of it may be due to the refineries and the development 
of the oil fields. We’re not getting so much farm build- 
ing as we usually expect, and I hardly know why. This 
is part of the Kansas wheat belt, tho the land near town 
is not so good for wheat as are some other sections, espe- 


cially to the Northwest. It is likely that later in the 
summer, after the harvesting is done, the farmers will 
come in for more stuff.’’ 


Variants of Plan Service 


In one corner of the office I noticed a large number 
of photographs of houses, so I asked Mr. Harrelson if 
those were houses for which he had furnished the 
material. 

‘*No,’’ he said as he pushed back his leather cap and 
tossed away a cigar butt, ‘‘those are photographs fur- 
nished us by a building plan concern.’’ 

I was interested in this statement, for I haven’t 
noticed much planning service in the Southwest. Per- 
haps that’s merely an oversight on my part. 

‘*Well, we like the service all right,’’? Mr. Harrelson 
said slowly. ‘‘It is interesting and good looking and 
lots of our customers come in to look it over. But I 
can’t remember a single building we’ve sold that has 
followed one of those plans exactly. The customer looks 
the book thru and gets a good many ideas. Most of the 
work in this town is done on contract; so the customer 
will have the contractor look over the different plans, 
and between them they’ll work out an entirely different 
plan made up of the parts of two or three. Most houses 
are five or six roomed cottages or bungalows, so the 
contractor doesn’t need blueprints to put them up. He 
fixes up a floor plan and goes to it. So while these plans 
furnish suggestions they are not used as a whole; so I 
doubt if the service is worth to us what it costs. We 
need a special plan service of some kind. 

‘“There is a well known concern that manufactures 
interior trim and this concern has a service department 
that offers to draw plans. Not long ago I turned over 
some work to this service department and it is getting 
the stuff out. It does splendid work, but it takes too 
long for it. The people want to get started. They’re 
sure carpenter labor is going to cost more and they’re 
afraid materials are going up. Nearly every day they 
come in or telephone to sce if I’m not ready to let them 
get started. I’m afraid the upshot of the matter will 
he that I’ll lose the bill. They’ll get so impatient 
direetly that they’ll fix up a floor sketch, arrange with 
a contractor to put it up and will go ahead without 
fooling around with these plans any longer. In that 
case I’m likely not to sell the lumber at all, when with 
ordinary promptness with the plans I’d have had the 
job without any doubt. <A plan service to be of any 
good to me must be a special service and it must be 
prompt. My customers simply will not wait while some 
one is puttering away over the drawings.’’ 


Advantages of Special Service 


Mr. Harrelson was interested in what I could tell him 
of the department created by the Northwestern associa- 
tion for preparing special plans for members of that 
association. He seemed to think it would fill a long 
felt want in his business. 

‘‘What I need just now more than anything else in 
the line of house plans,’’ he said, ‘‘is sleeping porches. 
Yes, and breakfast nooks. Those things are spreading 
like a disease in Arkansas City. [hate them. I wouldn’t 
give 3 cents for one in my own house; in fact, I’d give 
a good deal and do a good deal to keep one from being 
put in. But that’s merely my opinion, and my custom- 
ers seem to eat ’em alive. Well, those things can’t be 
just plastered on like a new coat of paint. They have 
to be planned mighty carefully to keep them from look- 
ing like a wart or a shell hole. I’m more or less stumped 
when lady customers come in with ‘perfectly adorable’ 
ideas for a breakfast nook or a sleeping porch. If it 
happens to be good they’ll take all the credit, and I’m 
more than willing that they should; but if they have it 
stuck on over my protests and it looks like Der Captain 
after Hans and Fritz have souzed him in the tar barrel, 
why, the fault is all mine, and they’ll never forgive me. 

‘*Sleeping porches are different. They can be put on 
with more success by the ordinary carpenter or con- 
tractor without specially made plans. But they are 
much better when they’re an integral part of the house 
and not an afterthought. So if I could get some cottage 
or bungalow plans with sleeping porches and breakfast 
nooks ready planned in them I’d be glad. But I don’t 
expect to find any ready made plans that will suit any of 
my customers. If they can’t find a suitable house plan 
without these frills—and my experience has shown that 
they can—how can I expect them to find a suitable house 
with these frills added? I’d simply have to have hun- 
dreds of thousands of plans, embodying every possible 
combination.’’ 


The Unattractive Ready Made Home 


This undoubtedly is where the plan book falls down. 
It is the weak point in the plan book service that in- 
duced Secretary Pfund to add the department to the 
service of the Northwestern association. A house after 
all is a complicated thing. It is infinitely worse than a 
lady’s Easter bonnet, and that is commonly regarded in 
masculine circles as the most formidable thing in partic- 
ularity that ever came out of the wizard’s box. It is 
only people with little imagination or with a very casual 
and careless attitude toward the new house who are 
satisfied to pick out a ready-to-wear home and have it 
sent out on the morning delivery. A six-roomed house 
offers a perfectly startling maze of possible arrange- 
ments. Get your high-school son who has been studying 
permutations and combinations to work it out for you 
mathematically. Then to these possibilities add varia- 
tions in individual rooms, and you’ll soon be in the 
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padded cell between the man who is figuring his income 
tax and the man who is trying to understand Russia. 

A couple of men were talking about a girl friend of 
one of them. He was trying to explain without being 
brutal about it that she wouldn’t shine in Peacock 
Alley. ‘‘Is she homely?’’ the other man, who doesn’t 
mince words, asked. ‘‘No,’’ said his friend, ‘‘she ain’t 
homely. Doggoned if she is. I’ve seen girls a whole 
lot homelier than she who could knock the spots off 
her at a swell blowout. She’s just kinda home made.’’ 
You’ve seen houses that cost a lot of money that looked 
home made. They didn’t seem to fit. They look the 
way you felt that time you borrowed a friend’s dress 
suit and went to a dance, and the sleeves felt too short, 
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“Will soon be in the padded cell” 


and the pants bunched in the back and you were mor- 
ally certain a strategic suspender button was losing its 
morale and was soon going to quit. You looked pale 
and anxious and felt as jolly and care free as a sick 
mule when the buzzards perch on a neighboring dead 
tree to condole with him. Doesn’t that suggest some 
houses you have met? Their front windows have a 
myopic stare and there is a tubercular flush on their 
cheeks, and their Adam’s apple works up and down in 
an effort to camouflage the absence of a suitable chin. 
Home made is the word. A home made house is too 
often like a home made hat. I know a young lady who 
makes her own hats and her own gowns, and when she 
walks down the avenue people stare after her and the 
ladies wonder if her outfit is from Paris. But she could 
make a fortune designing clothes. She knows her good 
points, which are many. So she spends hours and hours 
over designs and color combinations that will set off her 
slender figure, her creamy skin and dark, curly hair and 
her Greek profile; and when she’s finished the costume 
it simply turns the ladies green with hopeless envy. 


The Needed Artistic Touch 


There are home made houses like that, but they have 
been designed by people who know how. It is the prov- 
ince of husbands to groan over milliners’ bills and to 
wonder how that little concern with two feathers, a bit 
of silk and a wire frame—about 90 cents’ worth of 
material—can possibly cost $25. It’s the way it’s put 
together, brother. If you tried to make wifie a hat and 
would be honest about it you’d pay out hundreds rather 
than have her wear the thing down town. Hat making 
is an art, and so is house making. An every day sort of 
house made to work in ean be knocked together by about 
anybody. But without being stuck up in the least we 
want more than just an every day house in these days. 
They don’t go with our standard of living. What’s 
that about the good, old days? Blessings on you, 
brother, we have no quarrel with the good, old days. 
But we’ll bet a cookie and throw in the Hoover recipe 
that if you went back to the good, old days of ugly post- 
Civil-War houses with bad heating and no plumbing 
you’d be the worst disgruntled man since Horace 
Greeley failed of the presidency. Good housing—artis- 
tic housing if you’re not afraid of the word—has a big 
bearing on our modern civilization. We can teach 
Europe a good many things, and Europe can teach us a 
few things besides the art of war. France and England 
can teach us how to get away from a good deal of use- 
less American ugliness in house designing and in the 
grouping of buildings. And it’s up to us to do a little 
missionary work along this line on the side; not to be 
unpleasant about it, you understand, but to throw the 
quiet weight of advice and of pictures of well designed 
buildings into the scale. Lumbermen are doing it and 
find it good fun. You can pretty nearly tell the neigh- 
borhood where their lumber is sold just by going thru 
it in a car. You can tell a live neighborhood by the 
800d fences, the good buildings, the clean fence rows 
and the like. Sometimes it’s a church that does it, 
Sometimes a grange, sometimes a lumber dealer. Some- 
times it’s all of them. 


The Unprogressive Grouch 

Well, we’re getting away from Arkansas City and its 
four friendly dealers. I’ve met with much courtesy in 
he Southwest on this little trip and have gotten ac- 
quainted with a great many kindly, splendid lumber- 
Men, In fact, it’s a rare occurrence to meet with any- 
thing else—so rare as to be noteworthy. I can think of 
ut one instance now, and that happened in a town far 
away from Arkansas City. It was a poor old fellow who 
Ooked so friendless and harassed that I didn’t begrudge 
his bit of boorishness. It may have been a relief 

‘td a sour satisfaction to him. He stared at me thru 
Yarped spectacles and wrinkled his purplish nose and 
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told me he didn’t want for subscribe to the American 
LLUMBERMAN or any other blankety blanked lumber 
paper. I assured him that I’d bear up under the blow 
and that I had no idea of asking him to subscribe to 
anything; that I wasn’t a solicitor of any kind; that I 
merely wanted to say hello and to find out the good word 
so I could pass it on to the rest of the men who are 
trying to wring a living out of the vending of boards. 
He still stared at me with glazed eyes and repeated that 
he had no use for blankety blanked lumber journals and 
would not subscribe. I could have guessed that by 
looking at his office. But I had no desire to quarrel 
with the poor old chap. Later some one must have 
gotten it to him that I really wasn’t a subscription 
agent—how they managed to make the fact penetrate I 
don’t know—for he sent word around to the hotel for 
me to come back. But I had seen enough on my first 
visit to know that his experience as a lumberman could 
hardly be of value except as a horrible example and 
that his day was too far spent for new notions to take 
root in his business. 

I judged that he was entirely right in thinking that 
he had no use for lumber journals. A man has to learn 
to use a lumber journal. Many men who are not illiter- 
ates in the sense that the census taker means can not 
read. I mean that. They can pass a literacy test, but 
they can’t read. To read a book would be harder than 
going to jail. To read five books would be as impossible 
as jumping over the house. To read a lumber journal 
regularly and thoroly would be a ghastly punishment to 
them. ‘They deliberately shut themselves off from the 
great tide of human ideas simply because they do not 
learn to read. They are illiterates in the spiritual mean- 
ing of the word, and they are as dangerous in their way 
as is the man who really can not decipher words on a 
printed page. These illiterates who can read the daily 
paper’s headlines but not its editorial page sometimes 
are supposed to be community leaders, ‘hey can not 
be valuable as leaders, because they know not whereof 
they talk. They are the blind leading the blind. 

Well, that’s off my chest. You may put as much of 
it as you like down to personal pique because the old 
fellow snubbed me. He not only couldn’t read, but he 
evidently couldn’t hear. He heard a fellow say he 
wanted to pay a bill, but he couldn’t hear me explain 
that 1 wasn’t a book agent or a subscription agent. 
We’ll just put all of this little explosion down to my 
wounded feelings. But I still stand by my statement 
that learning to read is something that comes after the 
school marms have done their best with us, and that 
the man who says he has no time to read is the man who 
can’t read. 

The Government and the Retailer 

To get back to Arkansas City again: This time I vow 
to stay on the text. There are four yards in the town, 
all lineyards, and the managers appear to be four of as 
courteous and friendly men as a person could hope to 
find in a journey much longer than the one I took to 
Texas and back. There is B, W. Boardman, manager of 
the Badger Lumber Co.’s branch yard. I found him in 
his office a little before the big parade was scheduled 
to start and he told me that the city was moving for- 
ward in a building way as rapidly as could be expected. 
He said there were trom fifty to seventy-five houses 
under construction and that repair work ig coming in 
rapidly. This is the account of business I had from all 
the dealers. They tell me that the country is not up to 
expectations, but that the city is ahead of their best 
hopes; so trade is humping right along. Mr. Boardman 
is represented in Uncle Sam’s fighting forces by a son 
in naval work—perhaps now in the sea-going personnel, 
since he is an engineer and has applied for assignment to 
sea work—and by a son-in-law who is an officer in the 
regular army. This son-in-law, I believe, is in the cav- 
alry and is all in a fret lest he be kept at home to 
watch Mexico. That is not at all to his liking. With 
the big show on in France he, like all other soldiers, 
has a consuming desire to have a part in it. Mr. Board- 
man, while willing to take what comes without com- 
plaint, hopes Unele Sam ean find useful work for his 
daughter’s husband on this side of the big water. 

‘*T do not criticize anything the Government does,’’ 
Mr. Boardman said with emphasis, ‘‘The thing we want 
done now is the winning of the war. If we don’t win 
that what good will business be, anyway? I’m willing 
for the Government to stop all business if necessary, and 
I’m content to leave it to the Government to decide 
what is necessary. The country has done a wonderful 
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A VERY FOREHANDED RETAIL SUGGESTION 


work in preparing for war—a bigger and more wonder- 
ful work than any of us realize when we read the papers 
and hear the criticisms launched against officials for not 
doing more. Some of the regulations are a little hard 
to understand, but that’s all right. It’s our job to get 
along under them as best we can and to live up to the 
spirit of them. The curtailment of brick output has hit 
building pretty hard. It has also hit builders hard. It 
would seem only reasonable if production were to be 
lessened that a price be fixed. As nearly as I can tell, 
manufacturers are pushing up the price on the limited 
output so that their income will be the same. People 
who want buildings will pay the price rather than go 
without buildings, but this does not insure that the 














“He had no use for blankety-blanked lumber journals” 


most necessary buildings will be put up. It means that 
those people with the most money get the stuff. Ina 
majority of cases, I suppose, that favors unnecessary 
building; for necessary buildings, more often than not, 
are decidedly limited by cost. So far we’ve had more 
trouble with brick than with stock lumber, and less 
trouble with mill work than with any other items we 
sell.’? 

Government regulation of prices and of production is 
necessary in these times; at least, I think most people 
believe so. But it is a big field that can’t be covered in 
one executive order. Our governors have to experiment, 
and it is our misfortune that they have to experiment 
when we are under the stress of war. Probably the 
cure for the ills of regulation is more regulation; and, 
along with Mr. Boardman, we’ll refrain from criticism 
when it is prompted merely by personal inconvenience. 
If personal inconvenience will turn the trick what man 
is there who will not endure so trifling a sacrifice? 


Friendly Enemies 


W. W. McAdams, manager of the A. C, Houston 
Lumber Co., went out of his way to say that competition 
among the yards while brisk was cléan and satisfactory. 
Mr. McAdams himself is a brisk, jolly chap who looks 
as tho he could take care of himself in any kind of a 
fight but would appreciate and reciprocate honest and 
square dealing. 

‘‘The yards here are all lineyards,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
as a rule lineyards don’t have as hard fights as indi- 
vidually owned yards do. The line manager is held 
down by central office regulations and so can’t get reck- 
less with his knife on the price list. An individual 
owner is likely to get mad at the wrong time and to 
make up his mind to get the other fellow if it’s the last 
thing he ever does. Then look out. Lumber selling 
stops and plain scrapping starts. Lineyard managers 
can be mighty nasty when they want to. In fact, a 
man will show what is in his character in some way, no 
matter what kind of regulations he works under, But 
we get along fine here. All the dealers go after busjness 
but they do it in a reasonable and human way. This 
hogging stuff with front feet in the trough not only 
doesn’t make your competitor like you but it actually 
kills off a fair share of business so that nobody gets it.’’ 

G. L. Pierson, manager of the T. M. Deal Lumber Co., 
was the busiest man I saw on the whole trip. It hap- 
pened to be the first of the month and he was getting 
statements out and handling sales at the same time. He 
said he had been up most of the night looking for an 
error in his trial balance, but even at that he seemed in 
fine good humor. He said he was trying to train a green 
man out in the yard, so life for him was one continuous 
performance of several men’s work. 

‘«Tf we could get the stuff in as fast as we could sell 
it,’’ he said- between jumps, ‘‘we’d soon all be million- 
aires. I’ve got two cars on the tracks and nobody 
knows how I’m to get them unloaded. I’ll be paying 
demurrage the first thing I know. But nobody knows, 
either, when I’m going to get any more stuff. We’re 
starting quite a bit of new building here in town, The 
city hall and a new oil refinery are a couple of big jobs, 
and there’s any amount of new house work. I’m hoping 
some of the houses I’ve sold will not be started for a 
few days, just to give us a breathing spell and a chance 
to look around.’’ 

THE speed with which the new ships are being placed 
in actual carrying service is illustrated by the fact that 
on July 5 the recently completed wooden steamer Quidnic, 
a 3,500-ton craft of the Hough type, built at North Bend, 
Ore., started on its maiden voyage to the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, to relieve the acute shipping shortage there caused 
by the regular boats having been diverted to Atlantic 
traffic. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


END POST BRACING 


The old way of bracing the end post of a wire fence is 
here shown with the addition of a concrete mud sill. 

The posts also are set in concrete at the bottom. The 
post holes are dug three and a half feet deep. Concrete 
is mixed coarse and dropped into the hole about two 
inches thick. A wooden cross piece is spiked into the 
post at the bottom and the post is placed in position 
standing on the concrete. More concrete is put around 
the post at the bottom, enough to cover the wooden 
cross piece. This is to steady the bottom against the 
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strain of the fence and to prevent the posts from 
lifting. 

The one objection to a slanting wooden brace between 
two end posts is that the brace acts as a pry to lift the 
post. But it will never lift a post that is well anchored 
in concrete. 

The mud sill may be poured into a trench dug from 
one post to the other or it may be cast between boards 
nailed to the posts. 

The wire brace is made of four strands of No. 9 fence 
wire. It is twisted to bring an even strain on all of 
the wires. Both braces should be put in place and ad- 
justed before the wire fence is stretched. 


WIRE FENCE STILE 

A simple device to help a person over a wire fence is 
made by leaning two short pieces of timber against one 
of the fence posts. The two pieces of timber are placed 
on opposite sides of the fence and spiked to the fence 
post near the top. 

Three cornered blocks of wood are nailed on the 
timbers for steps; five or six are needed on each side, 
according to the height of the fence. 

If there are barbs on the fence the wires should be 
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guarded by binding long narrow pieces of wood to the 
wires to prevent injury to clothing. 

The illustration shows a stile made with two old fence 
posts. The little 4-year-old boy has gone over and is 
getting down safely on the other side of the fence. 


FENCE MADE OF POLES 

The high cost of fence wire is sufficient excuse for 
using rails or poles—if you can get them. 

Poles are better than wire for live stock fences for 
the reason that rail fences are easily seen and animals 
are better controlled by a show of force, 

The old fashioned ‘‘ worm’? fence has gone out of use. 
It required too much material and it took up too much 
ground and furnished a harbor for weeds and brush. 
But the straight rail fence with good posts and stakes 
to hold the rails in position makes the best farm fence 
of them all. 

The drawing shows the right’ way to make a straight 
rail fence. The heavy posts are set 12 feet apart for 
poles, ten feet apart for rails, 3 feet in the ground. 
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The stakes ar3 driven into the ground a few inches to 
hold them in place while the fence is being started. 

One fence block is shown to the right. The post to 
the left depends upon the lower wire to hold the fence 
off the ground. Blocks are best, but it may be done 
either way. 

If hogs are to run in the field the bottom rail should 
come down near the ground, or a barb wire may be 
buried just under the surface of the ground. It may be 
buried deep enough to be safe for horses and still be 
effectual against hogs. It is safe to use barb wire for 


the top, but horses may be badly injured by a barb wire 
strung low enough to get a front foot over it. 

A rather heavy rail rider is better than a wire for 
the top of the fence, but barb wire will do if poles are 
scarce, 

The straightest rails are used for the bottom of the 
fence. 








This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











HOG SCALDER 

A simple hog scalder is made out of two pieces of 
plank and a sheet of galvanized iron. ° 

The planks are 8 feet long and 1 foot wide; the gal- 
vanized iron is 3 feet wide and 9 feet long. The gal- 
vanized iron should be about 18 w.g. to make it stiff 
enough and then it should be supported across the bot- 
tom with iron cross bars. Steam boiler grate bars are 
suitable. 

The planks are rounded up at both ends, sleigh runner 
fashion. The iron is nailed to the lower edges of the 
planks with plenty of 8d wire nails. To make water 
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tight joints it may be necessary to lay a single strand of 
soft rope between two courses of nails. : 
This heater is supported on stones or bricks and 
filled with water and a fire built under it. 
The hair may be tested every time the hog is rolled 
over in a vat of this kind, which makes it better than 
a scalding barrel in this respect. 


COMBINATION LADDER 


Two ladders are spliced together to make one long, 
straight ladder. The same two ladders also hinge together 
to make a step ladder. 

Figure I shows the two sections ready to splice together. 
The loose rung is partly withdrawn to show how easily 
the two ladders are fastened solidly together to prevent 
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accidents, Also, this loose rung forms the hinge the two 
ladders swing on when used as a step ladder. 

Figure II shows the two parts firmly attached to each 
other to make one straight ladder. 

The holes for the rungs are bored with an inch bit and 
are spaced exactly ten inches apart. The slots in the 
ends are made by opening the ends out with saw and 
chisel, being careful not to make them too large. These 
ends are prevented from splitting by using soft iron rivets 
drawn close against brass washers. 


SCHOOL PLAYGROUND TEETER 


Lumbermen are always looking for advertising oppor- 
tunities and they do not always find things that are 
exactly suitable. What helps in one case will not apply 
in another when conditions happen to be different. But 
we can always reach the hearts of the parents thru 
the children. It is a wise man who thinks of the chil- 
dren when business questions come up. 

The home school playground offers opportunities to 
send the name of the lumber dealer directly into the 
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homes of the people. One little suggestion is here 
offered in the form of a kindergarten teeter. It is 
nothing but a carpenter’s saw bench made extra strong 
with a wide spread of leg and a smooth plank attached 
to it by means of a pair of heavy strap hinges. 

It should be well painted and lettered with the name 
of the lumber yard and the children should be taken into 
the confidence of the man who gives the plaything. 


BARN YARD GATE 


The corner post of a farm building makes a solid gate 
post. By attaching a rod or a twisted wire brace as 
shown in the drawing the gate is prevented from sag- 
ging. 

The corner of a building is a good place for the gate 
for several reasons. The gate opens back against the 
building, where it is out of the way and is protected 
from accidents and from the weather. Animals drive 
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better alongside of a building when bringing them 
toward an inclosure, 

The expense connected with the making and setting 
of a heavy gatepost is saved and nine times out of ten 
the corner of a building is the most convenient place to 
have barnyard gates. 

Instead of strap hinges the gate should have heavy 
iron hinges bolted to the gate and fastened to the build- 
ing with large lag screws. The gate should be well 
made and strongly braced to hang steady and swing 
shut or open without missing the fastening. This is 
easier to say than to do, but a good barnyard gate really 
is among the possibilities. 


WOODEN SPRING SEAT 


When dump boards are used on a farm wagon there 
is no seat for the driver. It often happens that sand, 
gravel, fertilizer, lime, manure and other bulky things 
are hauled considerable distances. Farm wagon seats 
with steel springs are out of place on such loads, so the 
driver jolts along on the load and sits on the bare bot- 
tom boards on the return trip. What little spring there 
is in a 2-inch plank seems to augment the jolts and the 
man comes in at night all tuckered out. Then he won- 
ders what used him up. 

Here is an old fashioned wooden spring seat that 
dates back to ancient times, but it has never been im- 
proved upon for such purposes. It is made with a board 
about 10 inches wide and long enough to reach across 
the wagon to rest on the upper edges of both side 
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boards. It is cleated across near the ends to keep it 
from slipping sideways. These cleats also prevent the 
board from splitting. Another board the same length 
and width makes the spring. This board, however, is 
selected with some care to secure a good spring. The 
two boards are bolted together at one end as shown. 
The other end makes a spring seat for one man. 

When the load is dumped and the side boards are 
folded in this seat is placed lengthwise on the bottom 
and the driver rides it sidewise with his feet hanging 
down. 


SELF CLOSING GATE 


The upper hinge is the old-fashioned hook-and-eye kind 
with a nut screwed on the pin to prevent the hogs from 
lifting the gate off the hinges. 

The post section of the lower hinge is 10 inches wide 
with two sockets or recesses about 8 inches apart. The 
gate section of the lower hinge has two extension corners 
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8 inches apart that fit into these sockets, either one of 
which acts as a hinge so the gate may swing open either 
way. ; 

Rinne these sockets are both out of plumb with 
the upper hinge, and because of the leverage of the gate 
section bracket, the gate is lifted as it opens so that its 
own weight operates to swing it shut. 

The gate is so well braced and put together with bolts 
that sagging is impossible as long as the gate post stands 
plumb. 


ee ee ee ee ee 
Near Burrillville, R. I., a sawmill is cutting up approx 
mately 500,000 feet of white oak timber for use in puild- 
ing wooden ships in the State. The timber would not 


have been touched except for the desire of the owner 3 
contribute as much as possible to the prosecution of the 
war. 
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RETAILERS’ COSTS ARE SURVEYED AND ANALYZED 


Str. Louis, Mo., July 29.—As announced in a recent 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the East Side Lum- 
ber Trade Exchange, composed of retailers operating city 
yards in southwestern Illinois, arranged with I. B. 
Hanks, retail lumberman and lumber expert, and or- 
ganizer of the exchange, to make a second survey of con- 
ditions obtaining in its territory. This survey was to 
cover the operations of the exchange members for the 
first six months of 1918, and to be the first survey of its 
kind to be obtained by any group of dealers for any part 
of their operations in 1918. 

By special arrangement, the figures covering this survey, 
which has just been completed, have come to hand. They 
are so startling in their tenor that they should prove of the 
greatest interest to retail lumbermen thruout the country. 
That part of the report written by Mr. Hanks that has to 
do especially with the inereased cost of merchandising in 
1918 as compared with 1917, covering those items of 
stock that go to make up the inventory of the average re- 
tail lumber yard, is here reviewed. 

The survey includes the business of all members of the 
exchange and was made along lines exactly similar to those 
employed in making the first survey, which embraced the 
five years prior to the present one. Consequently, no ques- 
tion can be raised as to the comparative figures covering 
1917 and 1918 operations. 

The report develops the fact that the falling off of 
business for 1918 as compared with 1917 and previous 
years, while not negligible, is not heavier than that which 
is being experienced generally by retail lumbermen thru- 
out the country. 

All planing mill operations, handled either in conjune- 
tion with the retail yards of the members or separately, 
have been carefully segregated and dealt with apart from 
the merchandising end of the business. 

An exact subdivision of all sales has been made and 
the survey report sets forth the exact aggregate footage 
of lumber handled by the member firms; the quantities 
of lath and shingles. sold and the amounts of millwork, 
hardware and miscellaneous items of merchandise dis- 
posed of, together with the exact figure obtained in the 
aggregate for each class. The grades and species of all 
lumber sold have, in turn, been set forth in their respee- 
tive classes. This having been done in a most complete 
manner, the cost of handling these different grades and 
species of lumber and the other items have been accurately 
worked out, each by itself, and comparisons have then been 
made betwen the results developed in this survey and 
those shown in the first one. 

The cost of handling all items of stock and all over- 
head charges have been set forth under three heads known 
as Condition 1; Condition 2, and Condition 8. These 
conditions are outlined in the following manner: 


Condition 1.—-Inecludes all legitimate expenditures incurred 
in the merchandising of the items in question. No interest or 
carrying charge on the stock itself nor “Interest on Invest 
ment” included, 

Condition 2.--Same as Condition 1, but with interest or 
carrying charge on the merchandise itself included, thus bring 
ing under consideration the matter of “stock turnover” and 
the increasing prices paid at wholesale for goods sold or on 
hand. No interest on the balance of the capital invested in 
the business is included, 

Condition 3.—-Same as Condition 2, but with interest in 
cluded at the prevailing rate on investments over and above 
those comprehended by merchandise stock, thus resulting in 
the inclusion, for the information of the members, of what 
may be termed “Interest on Total Average Investment.” 


The following increases per 1,000 feet, B.M., in the 
cost of merchandising, and in overhead charges incident 
to those items of lumber generally known among lumber- 
men as the lower grades, or ‘‘common,’’ aud which are 
designated in the report as ‘‘A’’, and those items known 
as the higher grades, or ‘‘ Uppers’’, and shown as ‘‘B’’, 
were developed under the three conditions enumerated 
above: 
Condition 1 


Condition 2 ¢ 
UNECE eae eee “4° 368i “BB” 4.38 





The report goes further and analyzes the exact in- 
creases per 1,000 feet, B.M., attributable to the different 
operations involved. These increases are shown in the 
following table: 

Condition 1 Condition 2 ai 


Executives’ salaries. ....$0.54 $0.55 $0.54 $0.55 $0.54 $0.55 
Office salaries.......... .30 wl 1 | 31 .30 ol 
Yard labor (including 
EGPEMIBNY. 666 5 ss4406-5 43 Ad A3 AA 43 44 
Teamsters’ and truck 
drivers’ wages........ 45 46 45 AG AD 46 
Stable expense......... OF 04 O4 04 05 06: 
Truck upkeep and main 
RERMIOD 09059554059 .0)0 0's 12 12 12 12 14 Pe ler 6 
ERGUTHMUCE (1.0 cece cece 09 10 09 10 9 10 
MUR acc aice 515 aia 4-400 04 05 04 05 04 05 
Property depreciation... .15 16 15 16 15 16 
Fuel, light and power... 02 02 .02 02 2 02 
ES a ne rar 05 .06 OF 06 LOD 06 
MOMENT oS os 6 esa oish6 4 Pa li 18 42 By fi! 67 1.26 
Bad accounts........... None None None None None None 
Salesmen’s autos....... OF 06 05 06 OT OO 
Sundry expense......... 63 65 .63 65 63 HD 
Totals ..........00$ 2.08 $3.20 $3.33 $3.73 $3.63 $4.38 


The inerease in the cost of handling shingles and Jath 
for 1918 over 1917 is shown as follows: 





en ne Shingles, $0.51 Lath, $0.62 
MORMON ioc 5 6 cara-socyss/6sa5e Shingles, 5 Lath, 67 
BOIIION ices. iene iesacte es Shingles, — .36 Lath, 13 


and the inereased cost of handling millwork, hardware and 
miscellaneous items of merchandise as follows: 


CONG Goo a ee a 6.5 percent on buying cost 
RMP NI ID ogc Laccgnb cans 9 48 0 ck 00 7.1 percent on buying cost 
RNG cca rice eoacscscalea oe-eechs 7.8 percent on buying cost 


It must be borne in mind in studying the figures as 
shown herewith that they represent only that part of the 
cost of merchandising in 1918 comprehended by the in- 
crease over 1917. When this is realized, the results de- 
veloped by the survey reveal a startling condition of 
affairs as ‘regards the cost of merchandising lumber and 
other stock handled by the retail yards. It is entirely fair 





to assume that the results of this survey are indicative, 
in a general way, of conditions prevailing thruout the 
country. The market in question is a fully normal one 
and it is extremely likely that, should other groups of re- 
tail dealers have their businesses surveyed in a similar 
manner, the results would prove both highly interesting 
and beneficial to all concerned. 

The increase as developed is general all along the line, 
but naturally heaviest in those items having to do with 
salaries and wages paid, 

This is the second survey of its situation that the ex- 
change has had made within the last ninety days. In the 
report covering the first one, Mr. Hanks advised a careful 
scrutiny of merchandising costs monthly during the pres- 
ent year of 1918 and pointed out in detail his reasons for 
so advising, ‘The results as shown by the second survey 
bear out the conclusions of the first one. 

O. N. Pier, the manager of the exchange, and a thoroly 
practical retail lumberman, is so handling its affairs that 
it may be said to be blazing new trails in scientific lum- 
ber merchandising. Other moves are contemplated by 
this organization which, when they develop should prove 
of great interest to that part of the retail lumber fra- 
ternity which is interested in progressive merchandising. 

With the interest recently displayed in the lumber 
situation by Government bodies at Washington and action 
looking to a regulation of lumber prices to the publie in 
the not far distant future, intimated by those in au- 
thority, this move on the part of the Kast Side exchange 
places it in a position where its members will not be 
forced to rely upon ancient, obsolete or incomplete figures 
When called upon by those interested to aid in establish- 
ing maximum selling prices in their market that shall be 
fair both to the dealer concerned and to the public. 


a aed 


‘RETAILER BUILDS PORTABLE GRANARIES 


With the patriotic desire and purpose to help con- 
serve the grain crop and with as well the business 
acumen that recognizes an exceptional opportunity to 
increase sales of lumber, the Gerhart Lumber Co., High- 
more, S. D., ran a full page advertisement in the July 
18 issue of its local paper, calling attention to the fact 
that a large percentage of the grain crop must be stored 
on the farms for Jack of sufficient elevator space and 
cars immediately to care for the large outturn. An- 
nouncement was made in the advertisement that the 
company had decided to build some portable granaries, 
of 650 to 850 bushels capacity, for sale to farmers com- 
plete and ready for use, saving them the necessity of 
devoting valuable time at their busiest season for 
building the needed structures. These granaries are 
8S by 12 feet, substantially built and mounted on run- 
ners so that they can either remain stationary or be 
moved about. After the need for extra grain storage 
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passes they can be converted into chicken houses or 
put to other suitable use. The same retailer is also 
building hay racks, which are offered for sale ready for 
use. All the farmer needs to do is to drive his wagon into 
the yard, have a hayrack set on the trucks and drive 
away to his hayfield ready for loading. The page adver- 
tisement closes with the words, ‘‘These are busy times 
and you need our help.’’ 

This certainly is a good example of the service idea 
in the retailing of lumber, and a vast improvement 
upon the old practice of simply advertising that lumber 
for granaries and hayracks could be had at so-and-so’s 
yard. To recognize a need and supply it is the essence 
of good merchandising. In adopting this idea in other 
localities it is of course important to be sure that the 
type and capacity of the complete granary offered are 
those best suited to each particular community. With 
a little observation, inquiry and study of the local 
requirements the average retailer can readily determine 
the type of structures best suited and build them se 
eral at a time considerably cheaper than the farmer 
could build singly. By getting his orders beforehand, 
over the ’phone or by personal visit and solicitation, 
the retailer can play absolutely safe and turn a good 
profit, at the same time rendering his farmer customers 
a real service. 


LARGE NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS REPORTED 


Austin, TEx., July 29.—During the first ten months of 
the present fiscal year there have been 42,470 accidents 
reported to the Texas State Industrial Accident Board. 
These are for September, October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1917, and January, February, March, April, May and 
June, 1918. Of this number of accidents 191 were fatal. 
During this same period 9,987 claims were filed and the 
amount of compensation paid by the insurance companies 
writing workmen’s compensation business was $563,853.22, 
This does not inelude $174,767.46 paid out for medical 
expenditures, doctors’ bills and hospital fees. Including 
this item the total paid out by the insurance companies 
reached $738,620.57. 








INLAND RIVER’S USE IS HASTENED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—With the appointment of 
Theodore L. Brent of New Orleans as traffic manager 
of the new Mississippi River barge system to be operated 
by the Government, as noted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week, an early combination rail 
and water rate is expected whereby shipments ean be 
made over both transportation systems. James Mackie, 
manager of the lines, announced recently that such com- 
bination rates probably would be arranged upon the ap- 
pointment of a traffic manager. 

Mr. Mackie said that such combination rates will 
make the river available to a wide shipping terri- 
tory to the West and Last. He declared that 
the rate for shipments using 
the river exclusively probably 
will be from 20 to 25 percent 
lower than the present rail 


WHOLESALE LUMBER BROKER rates, He said also that 
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EVERYTHING MADE TO SELL 


REFERENCE:--Look up DiFFENBAUGH COAL @ Ice Co 





I Sell the Follow- 
ing Specialties: 
LUMBER 

White Pine 

Yellow Pine 

Hemlock 

Redwood 


Fir and Oak dzerican Lumberman, 


Chicago, Ills. 


SHINGLES— 
Asphalt 
Red Cedar 
White Pine 
Slate 


Deer Sires 


Posts and Poles 


COALS— 
Anthracite 
Bituminous 


Real Estate 


Window Glass 


MONMOUTH, ILL.. Yudy 1€, 1918 


‘ Feenomy whispered in my ear "You can get along 
seas without the American Lumberman", so when my subscription 
oxpired a few weeks aco I asked to heve it discontinued. 


a Sholesale lumber agent for several firms and am now 
running a Coal and ice business in Monmouth. Its mighty 
hard to get away from your old love and tlie lumber business 
was loveework for ms, and to end my little story I want you 


a=: paper is the most valuable desk pa? i 


barge line freight service 
between St. Louis and New 
Orleans will be in operation 
on a weekly schedule by Sept. 
1. The service will be in- 
augurated with forty steel 
barges and four or five large 
towboats that the Govern- 
ment has acquired, and suffi- 
cient equipment will be avail- 
able shortly with which to 
maintain a_ twice -a- week 
schedule, 

Plans are being prepared, 
Mr. Mackie said, for the con 
struction of a number of 
powerful towboats equipped 
with motors of 2,000 horse 
power and over and of steel 
barges with a carrying capac- 
ity of 1,000 to 2,000 tons each. 


Walnut Logs first startod in the lumber business in 1888 and was The work on this will be 
Timber Lands esociated with Mr. Sipher in the company called The Sipher speeded up as much as pos- 
Sand, Brick, Lumber & Coal Co., with yards at Monmouth, Cameron and sible. The Chamber of Com- 
a “irkvood. In 1911 #6 sold out. I continued selling as merce has said that at least 


twenty-six of these barges 
will be built in St. Louis. 
The Traffic Bureau of the 
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eT: to put my name back on your list and send me your veluable aa ' Pig Mibrrsgy = oy 
COKE— -eaper regularly and if there is a man in the United States freight that eould be shipped 
Solvay in the lumber business who does not take your peper I between Chicago and St 
Vulcan iouldn't give much for his opinion on arything pertaining ciate alae 4 - Tlli aie Riv ; 
Gas House to it. And any man who cen not get hie money's worth = " th ms rij - Mi } “tb 
bhiaiiins out of the pages devoted to "The Realm of the Retailer" and Cae’ rl Precis af that 
nro "Pertinent Business Hints for Retail Dealers" is a man venrere i i - 
Harness who is not up tc date and progressive and worthy of patron- survey will depend Ww iether 
-— age. Things move mighty fast these daye and if it weren't the Federal Government will 
Office Furniture for the editors of the trade papers letting us know some of take over those waterways, 
Household Furniture | the things in our particular line of bus{ness that are as it has the Mississippi and 
ae zeing on, ws wouldn't be worth much of anything. We have Warrior Rivers, thus opening 
Bonds tO pay someone to keep us posted and an uy-to-date trade up the line from the Lakes to 


2 can possibly have. the Gulf. C. D. Whitney, of 


the Inland waterways com- 


ROOFINGS— So I say again send ma your journal again. mittee of the Railroad Admin- 
Rather istration, will be in St. Louis 
Gravel Sincerely, Thursday to confer with 
Flint shippers. 

Bees It is estimated that the 
oa opening of these streams will 
Plate Glass 


result in the release of 20,000 
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freight cars, providing trans- 
portation for 1,000,000 tons 
of freight and furnishing an 
outlet to northern traffic at 
New Orleans. 
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[By Erle Johnston] 





‘I’m beginning to believe there must be some German 
deviltry back of all this!’’ 

The emphatic fist of the energetic Mr. Blake, general 
manager of the Pine-Tree Lumber Co., smacked the top 
of his big flat desk. He glared at his unusually orna- 
mental, uncannily intelligent stenographer, who was put- 
ting down her pen to take up the hieroglyphed notebook ; 
then he looked ‘at his watch and glanced apprehensively 
at the office doorway. 

It was about time for the daily visit of Mr. Boyce, the 
Government inspector. 

Out at the big sawmill plant costly saws were being 
ruined, valuable timbers were being slashed into condi- 
tion unfit for use on the rush Government order for ship 
timbers. Aside from the huge financial loss his company 
was facing, the continued delays and breakdowns were 
about to cause Blake’s patriotism to be brought into the 
question, The anxious days and worried nights had 
brought worry lines into the manager’s lean, high strung 
face. 

‘<Good morning! ’’ 

The genial, good looking inspector came in smiling. He 
was a new one, recently appointed, he said, and tho 
Blake gathered that he did not want it known, he had 
asked so many questions and taken such an uncanny in- 
terest in strangers on the plant and in the company’s 
methods of insurance and protection that the manager 
believed him to be a secret service man as well as a timber 
inspector. Boyce had been in town only a week, but was 
already popular with the younger men and ladies. But 
Blake had reason to know that tho Boyce was jolly and 
companionable as a rule, when he mounted log ramps 
with tally-hook in hand he 
was rabidly critical and vi- 
cious in detecting every de- 
fect or flaw in the huge, un- 
wieldy timbers offered by 
‘} the mill for purposes of 
ship building. He had per- 
emptorily refused so much 
lumber at his first inspec- 
tion that not enough was 
left to make half a earload. 
Every day he came in and 
asked for another load 
which the mill could not 
furnish, 

He moved to the desk and 
stood a moment beside the 
quiet girl. 

‘*Ts your Honorable Boss 
n- going to give me a carload 

today ?’’ he inquired pleas- 
antly. 

‘‘Mr. Blake is at his desk,’’ she stated, evenly, with- 
out looking up. 

‘Nobody loves a lumber inspector,’’? Boyee ruefully 
observed, emitting a very audible sigh. 


An Open Air Stalwart 


‘* At times,’’ drawled a voice from the office doorway, 
‘*T am greatly inclined to share your opinion, Mr. Boyce.’’ 

Miss O’Hara’s smooth cheeks became tinged with a 
delicate rose color, She did not even nod to Robert 
Norman, chief inspector for the company, as he came in 
with his usual lazy deliberation of movement. 

Norman’s rough timberjack attire—soft shirt, rough 
trousers, scarred leggings, all sawdust-littered—was very 
shabby looking as he stood near the immaculate, correctly 
tailored inspector for the Government. Both young men 
were of the same physical type: athletic of build, with 
dark hair and eyes, but Boyce was slightly the heavier. 
Norman’s lips formed a calm, poised line; Boyce’s were 
curving and red. Norman’s eyes were wide open and 
clear, but Boyce’s seemed, at the moment, a trifle dull and 
drowsy. 

‘‘Hello!’’ Boyce stifled a yawn, then apologized: 
‘*Forgot to go to sleep last night—been getting too in- 
terested in the liberty belles hereabouts, Every girl I 
take a shine to sells me a Liberty Bond—then introduces 
me to a new girl!’’ 

‘‘Well, there’s nothing to keep you from sleeping all 
day,’’? Norman said, and his smile vanished as he turned 
to the impatiently waiting manager. ‘‘ Nothing yet ready 
to load on the Government order, Mr. Blake. Just like 
yesterday and the day before, every bandsaw we put in 
at the mill this morning has been ruined by spiked logs.’’ 


The Trail of the Hun 


Something sacrilegious sputtered on Blake’s lips, but he 
remembered Miss O’Hara and stifled it in time. 

‘*T’m going to get some detectives,’’ he hotly declared. 
‘*Somebody’s got to suffer for that infernal business.’’ 

‘<The trouble seems to be in the woods,’’ Norman said 
gravely. ‘‘The logs are spiked before they get*to the 
mill pond.’’ 

‘““The woods!’’ Blake started up. ‘‘Then you think 
your friend, Kildare Stubbs—’’ 

‘*Hardly. You know, none of his logs come here—he’s 
rafting them down the river to New Orleans.’’ 

‘But he’s the only white man in the longleaf section 
and he’s working close to the camp that’s sending in these 
spiked logs.’’ 
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“Nobody loves a lumber 
spector” 


A Handicapping Record 


‘His record is against him, all right,’? Norman slowly 
answered, as if reluctant to make an accusation. ‘‘Of 
course, it is possible for him to have a hand in the spik- 
ing, but it would be mighty dangerous for him—we keep 
watch on him, and he knows it. And he knows that we 
can put him in jail any time we decide he ought to go 
since I caught him stealing timber.’’ 


Ghosts---And a Government Order 





‘*Well, he was a crook when you caught him, even if 
he has behaved pretty well since. And somebody is acting 
mighty blame crooked with our logs.’’ 

‘“What motive could he have now???’ 

‘*Spite! What’s to keep him from slipping across the 
woods at night with that nefarious night gang of his 
and driving spikes into logs at Zeke’s camp?’’ 

‘*Zeke and his crew would have to sleep soundly, I think, 
for Stubbs to get by with it—somebody would hear the 
noise and catch the log-spikers at it.’? 

‘‘Wuh! Niggahs don’t prowl around in woods at night 
unless some white man goes along—they’re too scared of 
spooks. Zeke is a mighty good logging foreman, but he’s 
like his kinfolks—he’ll do anything for four bits. I’ve 
known him too long to trust him—he can steal more 
chickens and watermelons than any other three niggahs 
in Louisiana—and he’s the most shameless polygamist 
outside of Turkey.’’ 

‘“Why, I thought he was a good, religious sort of 
darky. Last month when I was at the camp, I heard 
him preach a sermon, and it was—?’’ 

““We can hypnotize his niggahs. But I couldn’t trust 
him to eatch—’’ 

“*Say!’? Boyee cut in. ‘‘T’d like to make the acquain- 
tance of any logging foreman who ean be a successful 
chicken thief and polygamist during the week and a 
preacher on Sundays! I’ve never seen a Jogging opera- 
tion. Can’t you let me take a trip out to one of your 
camps while I’m waiting for the timbers?’’ 

“*T expect to go out to Zeke’s camp Saturday after- 
noon,’’ Blake answered, quickly, glad of a chance to do 
anything that might assist in keeping the Government 
inspector oceupied and in a good humor. ‘‘ You can come 
along with me, if you like.’’ 


A Scapegrace From the South 

Norman said: 

‘“Arrange to stay over Sunday morning and you’ll get 
to see the Reverend Ezekiel Buckram in action.’’ Then 
he went a few steps nearer to the manager’s desk and 
asked, lowering his voice: ‘‘ Have you forgotten what we 
saw in a newspaper about a month ago—that a German 
spy had gotten loose from Federal officers in New 
Orleans?’’ 

“*You mean the—that fellow named Faber, who’d been 
grading lumber for the Union Pine Co.?’’ 

‘“Waber?’? Boyee’s keen ears had overhead the name. 
‘*T’ve seen that fellow—he’s red-headed as a woodpecker. 
Have you heard anything about him lately?’’ 

‘Bob seems to think he is mixed up in this log-spiking 
business. None of the papers reported that he has been 
caught, yet. Let’s see—he was arrested one night after 
throwing dynamite in the Union Pine Co.’s mill pond, 
wasn’t he? If I remember correctly, the paper stated 
that he had red hair and that he had a long sear across 
his chest.’’ 

Boyce shot a sharp glance at Norman. 

“* Know anybody around here who has a sear like that?’’ 
he asked. 

An Unfortunate Blemish 


Norman reddened slightly, then smiled. 

‘Got a sear across my chest like that myself. Had 
it since IT was a kid.’’ 

**Ah!’? Boyce had lost his drowsy look and continued 
to stare hard at the young company inspector. 

Ignoring Boyce, Norman turned to the manager. He 
said, deliberately : 

““We never had a spiked log, Mr. Blake, until we began 
cutting for ship timbers.’’ 

Blake and Miss O’Hara exchanged glances. 

‘All right!’’ Blake snapped. ‘‘Have it your way. 
You can go now. And don’t come back until you ean 
tell me whether your opinion is right or wrong—and tell 
me who it is driving those spikes in our logs. Under- 
stand??? 

Without a word Norman deliberately turned and left 
the office. When he was half way down the narrow hall 
outside he heard quick, light steps behind him. Turning, 
he saw the girl-secretary and went back a few steps to 
meet her, thinking she had some additional instructions 
or orders from their chief. 

A Dainty Champion 

Her face was warmly colored and her speech was quick 
and whispered: 

‘*Mr.—ah—Bob! I—want you to know—just as soon 
as you left Mr. Boyce began asking Mr. Blake all kinds 
of questions—’’ 

““Questions?’’ 

‘*He—he wanted to know exactly how long you have 
worked here—-how long Mr. Blake has known you—and 
how you got that sear?’’ 

Angry blood stung Norman’s shaven face. He 
stammered: 

“*It is sw— It certainly is swe—’’ his unruly tongue 
would not utter the adjective. ‘‘I mean—thank you 
f-for telling me! Go hack and tell Boyee to come out 
here, please, and—?’’ 

‘‘No! You are too quick-tempered.’? Their right 
hands clasped. ‘‘And I want to say—I believe in you. 
IT think I know you wanted to enlist—and why you 
couldn’t. And—TI hope you get to fight the Germans right 
here at the sawmill.’’ Her upturned face was excited— 
and warm and sweet. 

Norman’s dark eyes were large and full of soft light; 
as he stared mutely at her moving lips he drew a quick 
breath, then resolutely set his teeth against his wild in- 
clination. 

‘‘Some day,’’ he said thickly, thru his teeth, ‘‘I shall 
—have—something—to tell you!’’ 

Lowered lashes hid her blue eyes from him as she softly 
inquired: 





“¢Well—isn’t this one some day?’’ 

They heard the abrupt, rasping summons of Mr. Blake’s 
buzzer. She withdrew her hand, made a wry little face, 
flashed her eyes and dimples at the still, tight-lipped 
young inspector, then ran back to the office. , 

Starting a Quest 


Norman turned slowly and walked down the stairway 
to the street, whispering to himself, ‘‘. . . if I were not 
such a darned coward,’’ he muttered. Then he caught 
his breath sharply and looked at his watch. Just at that 
moment a log train from Long Leaf Camp was being un- 
loaded at the mill pond ramps; by hurrying, he could 
catch it and ride in the train caboose when it went back 
into the woods for its next load. 

Thinking hard, trying to figure out some quick, definite 
plan of action, he walked swiftly past the roaring, smoke- 
belching sawmill, noisily feeding itself with logs drawn 
up into its ravenous maw from the pond; went around to 
the side of the pond, where the train of flat cars rested 
on a track that had its inner rail so much lower than 
the outer that the big logs rolled to the ramps and into 
the water at the slightest shove; then he found the con- 
ductor, learned that the train would pull out in a few 
minutes, and entered the caboose, 


Using an Outlaw’s Energy 


Kildare Stubbs, a red haired, double jointed outlaw, had 
been detected by Norman in the act of cutting down valu- 
able trees belonging to the company and rafting them 
to New Orleans by way of the Mississippi River. Stubbs 
had a crew of negroes and worked them at night, jump- 
ing about from one section to another in such a way 
that it was extremely difficult to catch the thieves at work. 
After a hard fight and a good deal of strategy Norman 
took Stubbs a prisoner to the company offices. When Gen- 
eral Manager Blake learned of the unusual and inexpensive 
methods used by Stubbs in felling, skidding and transport- 
ing the timber to market without machinery he put the 
surprised outlaw on the company pay-roll and told him 
to keep up his work—but under careful watch and super- 
vision of the company. Most of the stolen timber was 
recovered and the manager’s stroke had been a profitable 
one. Unless influenced by some outside source, Norman 
could not see how it would profit Stubbs to spike logs, or 
have them spiked. 

From the newspaper description, Norman had decided 
that aber, who had been a trouble-making inspector for 
the Union Pine Co., must resemble Stubbs a good deal, 
but he had no reason to believe they were one and the 
same person. No doubt the first thing Faber would do, 
after getting away from the Federal officers, would be to 
disguise himself as much as _ possible. 

‘*T believe Boyee is looking for Faber,’’?’ Norman 
thought. ‘‘He’s something besides an ordinary inspector. 
He’s too inquisitive—and knows too darned much! ’’ 

Some little feeling had developed between Norman and 
Soyce over the latter’s rejection of the big timbers offered 
for that first carload. Norman, as chief inspector for the 
company, had pronounced them good enough to pass in- 
spection. Boyce had the advantage and used every tech- 
nical defect as a reason for refusing the timbers. He 
proclaimed, rather hotly, that he didn’t purpose to let 
Lis Unele Sam pay for any- 
thing but first class lumber. 

A Colored Exhorter 


Then Norman began 
thinking of Zeke—on Sun- 
days the Rev. Ezekiel Buck- 
ram—the huge negro log- 
ging foreman at Long Leaf 
Camp. It was on a Sunday 
that Norman had first seen 
Zeke. He was wearing a 
stiff white shirt, celluloid 
collar, loud-speckled cravat, 
and a black swallow-tailed 
coat with gayly striped 
trousers. He was mounted 
on a stump in a grove near 
the camp, filling the atmos- 
phere with red-hot hell-fire 
oratory. 

His colored congregation shouted occasional echoes of 
his words. Several dusky brethren, worked up into a high 
pitch of religious frenzy, leaped to their feet and danced 
and sang and shouted hallelujahs. As the spell-binding 
of Ezckiel progressed the emotion-drunk converts began 
to confess before men their secret sins. One admitted the 
theft of chickens—restoration was due to some white 
man, as one seldom hears of negroes stealing from each 
other. Another acknowledged, with great penitence, that 
he had been guilty of loafing on his job—and it seemed to 
Norman that Zeke paused long enough to jot this con- 
fession down in his mental notebook. One brother stated 
that he had just previously taken a dime too much change 
out of the collection hat; jubilating, he restored it four- 
fold. And the women were being affected even more than 
the men. Among the colored women who rejoiced and 
confessed petty iniquities Norman could recall only one. 
She was elderly, clean and respectable Idoking, but hesi- 
tatingly and brokenly owned up to a secret love affair. 
Just when the colored sister was about to reach a climax 
in her confession the Reverend Ezekiel grew violently in- 
coherent in his oration—Norman thought the good 
preacher was trying to drown the sound of her words by 
his fresh burst of disconnected exhortations! The name 
of her paramour, however, was not revealed. 


Doubts of a Darky Divine 


As the dirty, fussy train of empty flat cars made its way 
bumpingly thru the cut-over acres, between fields of bald 
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stumps, toward the dense pine forest beyond, Norman con- 
sidered the power of Zeke over his men and wondered 
much about the peculiarities of negro psychology. Zeke 
could take a bad negro and make a good workman out 
of him in less than a week and the big foreman had no 
labor problem; when a colored man once got into Zeke’s 
logging crew he seemed to be there to stay. Zeke him- 
aelf was typical of his race—a strange mixture of physical 
power and of mental childishness and cunning. Like all 
successful negro preachers, he had almost hypnotic power 
over his easily swayed, emotional audiences. 

Was Zeke or some of his men being paid to drive the 
heavy nails into the huge trees or logs destined for saw- 
ing at the mill into ship timbers? That would seem the 
natural solution of his problem—or part of it. If that 
was true, how was it possible to catch the guilty man or 
men and discover the German hand in the nefarious work? 

Just as the log train stopped at a logging spur Norman 
had a flash of inspiration and formed a sudden plan. He 
leaped from the caboose and turned his face toward the 
forest of pines. Behind him the line of flat cars were 
being ‘‘kicked’’ by the heavy engine toward a gigantic 
metal monster spraddled over the track. The monster was 
belching forth noise and smoke and had great cables 
running from its nose into the woods. One of the great 
cables was carried past Norman by a skidder-mule, a big 
log was hooked to it; and the mule was deftly unhitched 
by a negro and the log leaped past Norman, then slid 
along the ground to the side of the track, where the 
skidder-monster lifted it and loaded it on one side of 
the flat-cars. 

Deeper into the woods Norman trudged, using his com- 
pass for direction. Presently he heard the sounds of 
smacking axes wielded by timber fallers, the whine of 


cross-cut saws and the rhythmic working songs of negroes, - 


They were scattered about among the tall trees, cutting 
down and trimming the timber ahead of the skidder 
gang. Norman knew the timber fallers to be so expert in 
making a tree fall in any direction that they could easily 
hit a dime tossed on the ground near the tree. Snatches of 
song came to his ears: 

Oh! If I wuz de pres’dent of United States, 

Possum-sop an’ hominy I’d hang upon de gates— 

An amorous axeman droned: 

Chaw my backer an’ spit my juice, 

Love my gal till it ain’t no use! 

A wrinkled old darky pulled his end of a heavy saw and 
sang a senseless ditty about: 

TI got a ooman just as black as tar— 
Gwine down ’e’ river on a ’lectric car! 

Could these happy-go-lucky men be in the pay of 
scheming agents of the Black Empire? Norman wondered. 
Yet he had decided that at least one of them must be. His 
first step was to find that one, and he had decided that 
the powers of Zeke must be exerted to help discover the 
man. 

A Dark Problem 


He caught sight of the big negro foreman and saw 
him stoop to the ground, examining first one trimmed log 
then another. He rolled the logs about with one big 
hand and looked critically over several before standing 
up and recognizing Norman, 

‘‘Can’t you find the spikes, Zeke?’?’ Norman asked. 

‘‘Howdy, cap’n,’’ Zeke answered, smiling a smile large 
enough for three ordinary men, displaying perfect teeth, 
Nearly all southern negroes call their white employers 
‘Ceap’n,’? ‘feolonel’’ or ‘‘boss.’’ ‘‘T is mighty worried 
*hout dem spikes you-all been findin’ in my logs, Ever 
since you done sent me word I been serutinizin’ at every 
log an’ every niggah I got, an’ I ain’t ketch nobody nor 
nothin’ yet.’’ , 

‘“‘The spiking must be done out here in the woods, 
Zeke. There’s no chance after the logs get to the pond.’’ 

Zeke scratched his woolly head. If he actually knew 
anything about the log-spiking, Norman thought, the 
negro was a convincing actor. If Zeke himself was in the 
yay of the enemy the prob- 
lem would be much harder 
to solve. Since it was im- 
possible for the logs to be 
spiked in the daylight, on 
the trains, Norman was pos- 
itive the ugly work was 
being done either before 
the trees were cut or just 
afterward. He studied the 
giant black man and 
thought swiftly. 

‘*Cap’n, I comes to work 
Wid my niggahs an’ stays 
wid ’em all day, an’ den I 
g0es to camp wid ’em at 
night. Dey don’t have no 
chanee to do nothin’ like 
that—I watches ’em too 
close.?? 

‘Then the logs are being spiked at night.’’ 

“Night??? Zeke’s eyes rolled. ‘‘Dere ain’t no 
nhiggahs doin’ it, cap’n. Naw, sah! Ain’t none o’ dese 
here niggahs gwine prowl roun’ in de woods at night time 
~—I wouldn’t do it myself! You’s a white man, sah, an’ 
you can’t see ghosts, but dese here woods is ha’nted.’’ 














“4 black cyclone struck him” 


Logging Camp Discipline 


A surly looking mulatto at a tree nearby had dropped 
18 ax and was taking a lot of time in biting off a chew 
of tobacco. Norman, watching him, decided he was lis- 
ling to the conversation. Zeke followed the direction 
of the inspector’s glance and immediately vociferated: 
“You, Rufus! Pick up dat ax. Think dat tree gwine 
fall down all by itself? Git a move on you!’’ 
Sulkily defiant, Rufus leaned against the tree and de- 
Werately expectorated in the direction of Zeke. Then 
4 black cyclone struck him. After Zeke had thrown him 
“mn he rolled him over and unmercifully spanked him, 
«amme my time,’’ squawked Rufus. ‘‘T is done quit.’’ 
Gwine quit, is you?’’ Zeke applied the flat of his 
haalike hand to a place on the back of Rufus’ trousers 














where a patch had come loose. ‘‘Is you? Is you?’’ Zeke 
asked, at every spank. After a few minutes Rufus with- 
drew his hasty resignation and went lustily to work. 

Norman began to understand why Zeke was so suc- 
cessful in keeping his organization intact and busy. 
Physically, the powerful foreman was more than a match 
for any two of his men, 


A Spectral Confederate 


They moved out of earshot of the laboring negroes and 
resumed the conversation where they had left off. 

‘‘What time do the spooks usually appear, Zeke?’’ 

‘All dem imps o’ Satan mostly comes everywhere at 
jus’ "bout midnight, sah. Dey ain’t only in dese here 
woods, cap’n, but dey is mos’ everywhere. White folks 
can’t see ’em, but niggahs sho can.’’ 

“*T want to see the ones that materialize around here. 
You come with me tonight and let’s watch for them. If 
you see any, show them to me. I?ll bet you a dollar I can 
see them, too!’’ 

“‘Lawd Gawd, cap’n!’’ Zeke burst out, looking fear- 
fully around and up into the treetops as if fearing the 
spooks might be invisibly watching and listening. ‘‘De 
debbil would git us foh day in de mawnin’ if we come 
monkeyin’ roun’ watchin’ for dem ghosts! ’’ 

‘*You can bring your gun along. I don’t carry one. 
Can you shoot straight in the dark?’’ 

The heat did not wholly account for the perspiration on 
Zeke’s coarse black face. He was plainly frightened, 
but Norman had no way of knowing whether his fear was 
of ghosts or of something else. 


Ammunition for Ghost Laying 


‘¢Ain’t no niggah can shoot straight when he’s skeered, 
sah. Besides, you can’t hit a ghost widout you got a silver 
bullet.?? 

**T expect the ghosts we’ll see have already been shot 
with silver bullets,’’ Norman chuckled, convinced that he 
was now on the right track. ‘‘I see you have cut a lot 
of logs for the Government order today. The ghosts will 
want to spike them before they can be skidded tomorrow. 
You and I will come out here about 10 o’clock and spend 
the night, if necessary, in order to get a glimpse of the 
spooks.’? 

‘*Y-yas-yas, sah!’’ sputtered Zeke, wiping the sweat 
off his face. He knew that he must obey the young in- 
spector or lose his good job. ‘‘Yas, sah! I can come 
along wid you, cap’n, but—but, I ain’t makin’ you no 
promises to stay wid you—no, sah! ’’ 

The noon hour came and the men at Zeke’s whistle 
dropped their saws and axes and found their lunches. 
Norman was carefully observant, but the men acted as 
usual, They talked, laughed, sang, quarreled, called 
each other unprintable names, and shot craps for each 
other’s lunches. Not a negro touched a log during the 
hour. Rufus strutted among them and posed ag a bad 
man whom it was necessary for Zeke to lick now and then, 
but he seemed as harmless as any other braggart in the 
crowd. 

All during the afternoon Zeke watched his men, the 
trees and the logs, while Norman watched Zeke as well as 
the men and the timber. Nothing unusual was discovered. 

At 6 o’clock they knocked off for the day. Zeke walked 
ahead of the men into camp while Norman came watch- 
fully behind them. The negroes gave no signs of being 
alarmed, or even conscious of the close watch kept upon 
their movements. It was not unusual for Norman to 
come out and look over their work. 

Long Leaf Camp was made so that the houses formed 
a rectangle, the combined kitchen and dining place being 
under one roof in the center of the camp. At one end of 
the rectangle stood the house that was reserved for the 
use of visiting white men; at the other end, facing inward, 
was the cabin in which Zeke lived with his squat-figured, 
pop-eyed son, and with whichever wife happened not to be 
““divorced’’ at the time. His son was known to everyone 
as ‘* Toad.’’ 

Stalking a Spectre 


Soon after 9 o’clock that night Norman rapped on 
Zeke’s door. The big negro’s teeth chattered whenever 
he tried to speak, but he came out presently with a huge 
army revolver, fearfully scanned the shining stars, hesi- 
tated until Norman sharply ordered him on, then trudged 
silently beside the white man he frankly thought was 
crazy. 

Zeke wanted to go back to the logging operation along 
the line of the railroad spur, but Norman decided to go 
thru the thick darkness of the mournfully communing 
pines. By keeping watch on the fixed stars, glimpsed now 
and then thru the black canopy of overhead pine plumes, 
he held to the right direction. 

The groaning of pine trees was no new sound to Zeke; 
he heard it every day of his life, but at night it filled 
him with terror. He muttered prayers and jumped at 
every prolonged moan of the breeze-swept trees and at 
every touch of vine or twig as he walked., The shadowy 
blackness of a pine forest at night and its almost human 
sighs, whispers and groans are enough to put any normally 
sensitive nerves on edge. The sounds and darkness and 
the frightened behavior of Zeke began to affect Norman, 
who savagely commanded the negro to shut up and keep 
quiet. 

Arrived at length at the open space that had heen 
cleared by the day’s work, Norman posted Zeke, who 
clutched the useless revolver, at the base of a towering 
pine a short distance around the clearing. Then he came 
back and crouched in the black shadow of another tree, 
looking steadily toward the open space in the dimly star- 
lit woods. For once he realized the disadvantage of be- 
ing unarmed, since the men he confidently awaited would 
no doubt shoot to kill in order to escape capture. Being 
a trained athlete, he had always relied upon his athletic 
skill and his ability to foresee the other fellow’s moves 
in a fight. His contempt was deep for men or detectives 
who were always brandishing pistols. 


Camouflage for the Superstitious 


His intention was to observe the direction from which 
the men entered the clearing, then to slip around and wait 
for them in the dark as they went back in that direction. 








The capture of one of them would be sufficient for the 
time being—any others could be found later thru the one 
captured. He thought that if Zeke became convinced 
that the ghosts were ordinary human beings the negre 
could easily overpower one or even two if necessary. 

It was nearing midnight when Zeke’s wild yell startled 
him from a momentary doze. The black man leaped from 
his hiding place and tore out recklessly toward camp. 
Norman thrust out a foot and tripped him up. 


‘*Fool!’’ he hissed. ‘‘What’s got into you? Stop 
your noise.’? 
The forgotten revolver fell to the ground. Zeke left 


it when he scrambled wildly to his feet. 

“*Gawd he’p me!’’ He pointed once toward the op- 
posite side of the cut-over clearing. ‘‘Look at ’em! 
Look! Look!’’ The camp was two miles distant but 
Zeke was in terror-stricken earnest when he stretched his 
legs homeward and yelled to his son: ‘‘Open de door 
for me, Toad!’’ 

The negro’s unreasoning 
panie was for a moment 
communicated to the white 
man as he got a single 
glimpse of two weirdly 
white figures that vanished 
as he looked. 

**Confound it!’’ Norman 
whispered, driving his un- 
ruly teeth together. ‘‘ Don’t 
blame the niggah for run- 
ning. If I was a niggah, 
I’d run, too! ... But, of 
course, the things must be 





men. They slunk back into 
hiding when they heard 
Zeke. They are bound to 


know he left rather emphat- 
ically. Maybe they ’ll show 
up again directly. I’ll just 
ease around over that way.’’ 

Before he started the things appeared again. 
were two. In the night they seemed unnaturally large 
and tall. They were clad in the regulation garment for 
ghosts—a flowing white robe, the outlines being rather 
indistinet. The horrifying thing about them was the 
look of their pallid, luminous, unwinking eyes. Slowly, 
they moved into the clearing and hovered about over the 
logs. 

For a moment Norman was stricken with paralysis; he 
could not have run if he had tried. A thousand ants 
seemed crawling over his sealp and spine. Dazed, mute, 
he watched them and listened. 


Unghostly Behavior 


Vigorous thought and action returned when one of the 
white-robed figures stooped over a log and a half-muffled 
metallic thump sounded thru the breathless silence. A 
spike was being driven into the log. Norman seized Zeke’s 
unwieldly pistol and sprang into the clearing, running 
straight at the surprised ‘‘ ghosts.’’ 

‘*Be still, you devils!’’ he yelled at them, angrily. 
‘Move again and I’ll make ghosts out of both of you! ’’ 

For one brief fraction of a second they were still— 
then they fled precipitately. Norman’s yells at them to 
halt only spurred them on. The startled pines seemed to 
rock to the echoes of the big-calibered pistol. 

‘*T can’t hit a ginhouse in the day time,’’ lamented 
Norman, as he pulled the trigger, ‘‘but—’’ As he fired 
again one of the figures staggered, stumbled, then vanished 
completely just before Norman reached the spot. ‘‘ Damn! 
Now I’ve spoiled it all.’? He leaped up into the air as he 
suddenly perceived a singular smudge of white on the 
ground under his feet. 

The other ghostly shape had also been swallowed up by 
the darkness. It had left no trace behind. Recovering 
from the shock of his find, Norman reached gingerly down 
and touched it. It felt like cloth. Drawing it up, he 
examined it as well as the imperfect light would permit 
and decided it was simply a bedsheet. The luminous 
‘feyes’’ he had seen were bits of phosphorescent wood— 
called ‘‘foxfire’’ by the negroes—sewed to the sheet. 


A Clew 


Knowing the impossibility of finding the scoundrels in 
the woods at night, he took the sheet with him and re- 
turned thru the woods to camp. He was angry at him- 
self for not carrying out his original plan for capturing 
at least one of the log-spikers, instead of making such a 
wild attempt to take both prisoner. 

At his cabin in camp he examined the sheet carefully 
on both sides from one edge to the other and discovered 
a small but unmistakable blood stain close to its border. 
Then he went to see Zeke, who was shivering in his bed- 
clothes, tho the night was pleasantly warm. 

‘*Tfow many sheets does each of your men usually have? 
Do you know? Are they marked??? 

‘*We-all usually keeps two for each bed,’’ Zeke 
answered, puzzled, and not yet over his amazement at the 
sudden appearance of the inspector. ‘‘One of ’em gen- 
er’ly is in wash, ’tother one on de bed.’’ 

‘*Good! Get up and come along with me. I want 
to go into every hut in camp right away. We’ll find out 
what we can about the sheets and see if anybody’s 
missing.’? 

The sleeping negroes grumbled when the knocks came 
on their doors in the middle of the morning, but they 
got up promptly when either Zeke or Norman spoke to 
them. The inspection was olfactorily unpleasant, but 
Norman was grimly determined and they worked rapidly 
down one side of the rectangle and started back up the 
other side. All men had so far been accounted for and 
every bed had at least one sheet on it. 


A Search Grows Warm 


At one of the doors there came no answer to repeated 
knocks. Zeke called twice but there was still no answer. 
Norman asked who lived in the shack. 

‘¢Rufus sleeps in dis heah house,’’ Zeke said. ‘‘He’s 
jes’ ’bout possumin’ on account o’ dat chastisin’ I gin 
him yistiddy. Rufe! Open dis door! You heah me?’’ 


“The things appeared again” 


There 
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But Rufus did not open the door. Together they forced 
it open and went inside, In the pitchy darkness they could 
hear a man breathing; there was a grunt, then several 
prolonged snores. Norman struck a“match and found a 
coal oil lamp, which he lit. 

Rufus was lying on the bed, partly dressed, with socks 
on his feet, and his mouth was open, tho his eyes were 
closed. Zeke shook him roughly and he got up, either 
very much surprised or pretending to be. He had been 
lying on top of the bedquilt. When Norman lifted the 
quilt he found no sheet underneath it. 

‘‘Take all his clothes off, Zeke,’’ Norman ordered. 
‘‘Let’s see if we can’t find a bullet-mark somewhere.’’ 

Sullenly silent, Rufus made no protest at being stripped 
and willingly stood up in his sock feet to move over 
nearer the light. Not a seratch could be found on his 
dark skin. In answer to the inspector’s questions he 
earnestly declared that he ‘‘ didn’t have no sheets a-tall— 
didn’t need none.’? 

‘“T ain’t been nowheres, boss,’’ he vowed. ‘‘T is tired 
after I works hard all day—I allus goes to bed mighty 
early.’? 

Baffled for the moment, Norman thought things over. 
He still believed that Rufus was one of the men he had 
shot at in the clearing and felt that thru him the head 
of the log-spiking plot might be discovered. He knew 
how adept negroes are at dissimulation and evasion and 
realized the utter uselessness of questioning the mulatto 
further. 

‘«Zeke, you stay right here with Rufus—don’t let him 
get out of your reach. Keep right with him at break- 
fast and take him right along to work with you in the 
morning. If you let him get away, I’ll have you fired. 
Understand?’? 

‘Yas, sah! Yas, sah!’’ 

Norman went back to the white folks’ shack and slept. 
It was long after sun-up when he awoke and he made 
haste to get breakfast brought to him and go out to 
where the logging gang worked. 

As he listened again to the negroes’ rude songs and 
watched their easy, lazy movements in felling and trim- 
ming trees he could not keep from thinking that effi- 
ciency experts might learn something from the happy 
go-lucky Afro-American, There is no haste and no exer- 
tion in the work of negroes, but the labor accomplished is 
amazing. 

The eynical gentleman who remarked that only ladies 
in this country are allowed to go about with insufficient 
clothing evidently had never seen a southern negro at 
work on a warm day. Most of the logging crew wore 
one garment only—a pair of trousers; and the trousers 
were nearly all over half worn out. Every man was 
bare-footed—with a shock, Norman noticed one pair of 
brogans. They were on the feet of Rufus, whose right 
foot seemed to bother him. 


The Search Grows Warmer 

Immediately signaling Zeke, he had Rufus ealled out 
into the pines, then com- 
manded the frightened tree 
fuller to take off his shoes. 

‘‘T pot a sore foot, 
hoss,’’? Rufus stammered, 
as he slowly drew off the 
‘*When [was 
splittin’? kindlin’ las’ night 
I stuck a nail up ’tween my 
toes,’’ 





brogans. 


Norman bent above the 
Hat, chocolate-colored instep 
and eritically examined the 
spreading brown toes. 
There was an ugly little 
wound between right big toe 
and the one next to it. It 
could have been made by a 

“Heamined the spreading caret open ™ omg 
brown toes” ' While the negro was run- 
ning. It explained why 

Rufus had kept his socks onall night. 

Then Norman knew it was time to make use of Zeke’s 
hypnotie powers and work out the next step in the problem 
by negro psychology. He sent Rufus back to work with- 
out comment, then swiftly said to Zeke: 


Invoking a Power 

“*Don’t say anything more to Rufus today. This is 
Saturday. Tomorrow you will hold your regular preach- 
ing service at the camp as usual, Now, listen: You’ve 
got to get a confession out of Rufus—make him tell what 
white man he is leading to the ship-order logs at night. 
Talk about the log-spiking in your sermon and make him 
understand that soldiers would shoot down like a dog any 
man caught driving nails in logs that are to be used in 
building ships. Throw the biggest scare into him you 
can! Preach shooting or hanging here and hell-demna- 
tion hereafter. Then talk about pardon and forgiveness 
in return for a complete confession. He’s all wrought 
up now and seared half to death. We must keep close 
watch on him today and tonight, so he can’t slip off. 
Rufus won’t be hurt if he makes that confession—it’s 
the white man I’m after—and I’ve got an idea now 
just who the gentleman is!’’ 

Zeke grinned and chuckled. 

**T’s done casted debbils out’n wuss niggahs dan 
Rufus. You jes’ wateh me pahalyze him when I gits 
warmed up tomorrer!’? 


A Delectable Trio 


Late that afternoon three white men descended from 
the caboose of the log train when it made its last trip. 

For reasons best known to himself General Manager 
Blake had called in Stubbs and brought the ex-timber- 
wolf along. Inspector Boyce, rubbing his eyes and yawn- 
ing as usual, seemed lazily interested in trees, cut-over 
land, tree-fallers, log-loaders and skidders. 

**Hello, Norman!’’ he called, familiarly. ‘‘Niee 
piney atmosphere this. Makes me drowsy.’’ He stretched 
himself with evident enjoyment. ‘‘Don’t see how you 
can fool around these woods, tho, when there is 90 much 
attraction for young men in town, Almost forgot to go 


home from an entertainment last night. 
hostess hit me squarely in the eye—’’ 

**Sorry I couldn’t do it for her,’? Norman drawled, re- 
sentfully remembering what Grace O’Hara had told him 
just after his leaving the company office. 

Boyce nudged Blake and looked very wise. He did 
not answer Norman’s remark, 

Stubbs was very awkward and uncomfortable looking. 
His small eyes darted suspiciously at everything and every- 
one and his stiff red hair seemed trying to lift up his hat. 
He was stubbornly silent and reserved, but there was a 
grim smile between his big nose and heavy chin as he 
greeted Norman. He had lost to the young company 
inspector in a former contest of wits and brawn and he 
seemed to wonder what was coming next. 


The young 


A Darky Service 


At 10 o’clock next morning, while the white men sat 
together near their shack, the negroes began assembling 
in a small group of slender pines just outside the ree- 
tangle. Blake explained to Boyce, who was always ask 
ing questions: 

‘“Regular Sunday service here. The pulpit is that 
big pine stump in the little grove. That highly decorated 
giant in evening coat and striped pants is Rev. Kzekiel 
Buckram. Week-days he’s plain Zeke—and a sacreligious, 
chicken-thieving raseal. If there’s any German money 
around loose I wouldn’t be surprised if Zeke got his 
share,’? 

After the black men had formed a semicircle in front 
of the broad stumps, the white men went quietly to the 
cluster of pines and sat down behind them, There were 
no chairs; the fallen brown straw from longleaf pines 
formed the carpet upon which they sat. The roof above 
was formed of green plumes, shot thru with sunlight and 
patches of deep blue sky. 

Rev. Kzekiel Buckram took off his high hat and began 
ceremonies by taking up a collection, After receiving 
the offerings of his flock, he went deliberately to the white 
men and held the hat in turn under the noses of Boyce, 
Stubbs, Blake and Norman. 

‘*You black swindler,’? Norman muttered, giving him 
a quarter. ‘You ought to be in jail.’’ 

“*Yas, sah!’’ chuckled Zeke. ‘‘Thanky, sah!’’ 

Returning with the collection, he mounted the stump 
and intoned two lines of a hymn. His congregation took 
up the song, a rhythmie, cadenced chant. Heads and 
bodies swayed to the beat and rhythm. The chant 
finished, Zeke began his exhortations. Gradually he 
brought his emotional subjects under the usual spell. An 
ecstatic fervor began to spread. Zeke leaped down from 
the stump and walked among the negroes, booming out 
warnings, denunciations and prophecies in his deep- 
throated bass. Occasional shouts, in echo of Zeke’s burn 
ing words, burst from the colored brethren’s lips. 


The Effects of Exhortation 


At the first sign of uneasiness from Rufus, Zeke moved 
closer to him and made an onslaught with all his might of 
eyes and voice and gesture. He skillfully wove into his 
exhortations the subject of patriotism and of ruining Gov- 
ernment logs to help out the enemies of Uncle Sam. Rufus 
twitched and groaned. Following Norman’s suggestions, 
Zeke painted a terrifying word-picture of what would 
happen on earth to the traitors and the horrible fate in 
store for them hereafter when cast into the eternally burn- 
ing lake of fire and brimstone. Rufus’ yellow eyes began 
to roll and his lips and hands moved convulsively. Then 
Zeke spoke gently of the peace and pardon awaiting the 
guilty man who confessed his sin and exposed other 
workers of iniquity. 

At last the stammering confession began to come from 
Rufus’ trembling lips. It came with spasmodic slow- 
ness as he writhed under the lash of the preacher’s tongue, 
The sentences were broken and incoherent. At every few 
words the guilty negro gasped out pleadings for merey 
and pardon, 

‘«The white man—he gimme fi’ dollahs every night— 
to show him de big trees done eut for dat Gov’ment 
order—’’ he turned and, for the first time, noticed the row 
of seated white men who were staring at him, listening 
and watching. ‘‘Aw, my Gawd!’’ he gasped, and made 
a wild dash for the woods. 

In three strides Zeke had him collared and shook him 
violently. 

‘*Stan’ up and be still, you daw-gone ornery, low-down 
cuss!’? Zeke roared at him, the eeclesiastical manner 
swallowed up in righteous wrath. ‘‘What white man???’ 

‘He gwine kill me if I tells!’’ 

‘¢T’ll kill you if you don’t tell! ’’ 

‘*Wow-ow! For the lub 0’ Gabriel, lemme loose! ’’ 

Stubbs was on his feet, bristling like a startled “bull- 
dog. Blake got up and watched him closely. Norman’s 
jaw and muscles were stiffening as he sat near Boyee, 
who calmly smoked a cigarette. 

The cuffed and tortured Rufus burst out: 

‘*Yon’ he is!) Dat big white man wid de black hair! ’’ 


A Cool Scoundrel 


Norman sprang up and stood over Boyce, who continued 
to smoke unconcernedly. 

‘After thinking it over, you are the man I had picked 
out,’’ the young eompany inspector said, in his low- 
toned drawl. ‘‘You rejected the first timbers for a 
reason that wasn’t patriotic. And all that sleep you’re 
losing hasn’t been because you’re doing so much town 
society! ’’ 

‘“Meaning me?’’ Boyce elevated his eyebrows. ‘‘ You’re 
—pardon me!—a blamed young fool. Think I’m 
bothered about what any crazy nigger says under tor- 
ture?’’ 

‘*T believe your name is Faber—and I think your hair 
is dyed. Open your shirt. I want to see your chest, 
please.’’ 

Norman’s fists tightened as Boyce leaped up with tiger- 
like suddenness; but he seemed to curb his anger and 
began fumbling under his flowing tie, unbuttoning the 
immaculate shirt. 

‘*Certainly—if that’s all you want!’’ His right hand 
came out holding an automatic pistol, pointed at Nor- 


man’s heart. ‘‘Bright young man, you are! Move, damn 
you, and I’ll mess up the landscape! ’’ 

Norman moved, Like a flash he ducked under the 
nose of the weapon and gripped Boyce’s wrist with both 
hands. The pistol was fired harmlessly once. Boyce’s 
face went white with rage and pain as his wrist was mer- 
cilessly twisted and gouged until the pistol dropped to 
the ground, Then began a wild physical combat between 
the two men, while Blake, Stubbs and the negroes looked 
on with gaping astonishment. By the use of wrestling 
tricks Norman threw Boyce twice, but the man fought 
with desperate energy and strength; each time he writhed 
loose and got up, with Nor- 
man ¢linging to him. Ina 
sudden, furious — effort, 
Boyce’s powerful hands 
found Norman’s throat and 
the company inspector ex- 
erted every ounce of his 
power without breaking the 
throttle-hold. 

Zeke hovered about like 
a black and animated Co- 
lossus, holding each of his 
great hands off Boyce with 
the other. 

“Tf he jes’ wasn’t a 
white man, I’d—’’ 

“* Hell! ?? exploded Blake. 
““He’s a spy—a_ traitor- 
a criminal! He’s blacker 
than you are!’’ 

‘“Yas, sah! 
sah!’ 

The huge negro jerked the fighting, trembling, panting 
men apart, shoved Norman aside, tossed Boyce against 











Thanky, “Norman threw Boyce twice” 


the ground, then sat on his stomach. With hands that 


shook from exertion, Norman tore upon Boyce’s shirt. 


One of the Kaiser’s Kind 


A long scar reached from the lower part of the man’s 
throat half way down his hairy chest. A close examina- 
tion showed the roots of his hair to be reddish-looking, 
instead of black. The hair on his chest was sand-colored. 

Sending one of his men for a rope Zeke soon had Faber 
hog-tied. 

Norman dusted himself and smoothed his rumpled at- 
tire. Smiling, he looked at his watch. They all missed 
his meaning entirely when he suddenly remarked: 

‘We can get back to town this afternoon—and—unless 
I lose my nerve again—this is going to be some day!’’ 





TO FIGHT FOR IMPROVEMENT OF OHIO RIVER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 29.—Business interests between 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Cairo, Ill, which are identified 
with the campaign for improvement of the Ohio River 
as a waterway, have become greatly perirubed over 
what they interpret as a slight by Director of Railroads 
W. G. MeAdoo. In connection with the erusade for 
greater utilization of the waterways of the country 
as an aid to the railroads in moving freight, and 
thru the activities of the waterways interests, Direc- 
tor McAdoo recently approved an appropriation of 
$8,000,000 for the construction of barges and requisite 
terminals along the Mississippi below St. Louis, but 
included the Warrior River in Alabama instead of the 
Ohio, for the purpose of making a test of the effective- 
ness of the waterway proposition. 

At once the Ohio River interests began an agitation 
in defense of what they termed a prior claim on the 
appropriation, as they had suggested such an appropria- 
tion to make effective for transportation purposes the 
already finished improvements along the Ohio, upon 
which the Government has spent $40,000,000 up to this 
time. Senators and Representatives in Congress were 
appealed to, and today Senator James EK. Watson, of 
Indiana, came thru with a specifie charge against Direc- 
tor General of Railroads McAdoo and other officials of 
that department of discrimination against the Ohio 
River. He proposes to introduce in the United States 
Senate a resolution for an inquiry, directed to determine 
why a part of the appropriation referred to above was 
diverted from the Ohio to the Warrior River. In a 
letter to Arthur F, Funkhouser, of Evansville, Ind., 
he says: 

I had definite information from Judge Prouty, of the rall- 
road administrative board, that he had recommended the 
expenditure of $8,000,000 for the construction of barges for 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. The recommendation was 
made to Director General McAdoo. It appears, however, that 
the latter gentleman has accepted only that part of the 
recommendation relating to the Mississippi River and has 
appointed one M. J. Saunders, of New Orleans, La., as Ked- 
eral manager of this new enterprise. Enclosed is a copy ot 
Mr. MceAdoo’s order on the subject. You will note that he 
places Mr. Saunders in charge also of the Alabama coal fields 
and permits the use of the Mississippi River barges on the 
Warrior River. Secretary McAdoo seems to have ignored the 
Ohio River and the coal fields of Kentucky. 

It is understood that Senator Watson will be sup- 
ported by Congressmen from Indiana, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky in pressing for a publie inquiry of the Director 
of Railroads as to why he departed from the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Prouty concerning the Ohio River, 
and substituted the Warrior. What particularly dis- 
turbs the business interests along the Ohio is that such 
cities as Cineinnati, Louisville and Evansville stand 
ready to provide such terminal connections between the 
river and rail routes as shall be required to make 
effective the transportation experiment proposed. They 
say that much more could be done with the $2,000,000 
of the $8,000,000, which it is proposed to spend on the 
Warrior River, by helping make necessary connections 
at Ohio River points other than the big cities men 
tioned. Any one who knows what the Ohio River 
interests can do in the way of publicity knows that 
Mr. McAdoo stands to hear what they think of his 
Warrior River decision. 
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IIS is the story of the new ‘*Top Notch’? lumber city of 
Lenox, Morgan County, Kentucky, the Lenox Saw Mill Co. 
(Ine.), the men who are behind it and its hardwood timber. 

The sawmill is electrically equipped thruout, new, modern, and 
strictly up to the minute. Their timber holdings are unexcelled for 
quality and size. Lenox is a modern town with a water works 
system, electric lights, and practically all modern city conve 
niences. In the following pages the size and quality of the timber 
are presented visually, also the manufactured lumber which is mar 
keted exclusively by the American Lumber & Manufacturing Co, 
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WHITE OAK 
64” Diam., 120’ High 


in the Lenox tract. 
In this section the 
white oak attains its 
greatest perfection. 
It is of very soft 
texture, easy to 
work and of the 
kind that is so high 
ly prized by manu- 
facturers of fine 


furniture and all other discriminating factory 


users of oak. 


Red oak. The Lenox tract 
percentage of red oak, which in size, grade and 
texture is similar to the white oak. 

Soft yellow canary poplar timber comes next 
in importance in the Lenox holdings. It is 
the genuine, old fashioned soft canary yellow 
poplar, producing very wide, clear boards and 
plank. This kind of poplar timber is beecom- 
ing very scarce and it may not be long before it is a tree of history 
as is the old fashioned Michigan soft cork white pine. 

Chestnut is next in importance on the Lenox tract. This timber is of 
very good size, usually sound, producing very wide average lumber. 

Beech comes next in importance and is of very good size and quality. 
The quantity of hickory is limited, but 
it is exceptionally large and produces lumber of very high quality. 

Black walnut is scattered thruout the timber and is of large size and 


Hickory is next in line. 


excellent quality. 


rn Wes . » ° 
Nhe sawmill of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. (Ine.) was built about a year 
ago and is considered the ‘last word’? in sawmill construction. Everything is driven by electric 





I’ all our hardwood producing regions, that of the southern Appalachian Mountains is probably 
() the best known because of the large size, high quality and soft texture of its timber. 

The holdings of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. (Inc.) are worthy of special notice, because most 
of the trees are grown in coves, well protected from wind and storms, thus permitting the tim- 
her to reach its greatest possible perfection. Cove grown timber has long, clean, clear trunks. 
Veritable treasure troves of big trees, the timber from which produces extremely wide lumber of 
soft texture and high grade. 

The timber of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. (Ine.) ranks with the best of the best hardwoods that 
grow in the United States. All over the States of Kentucky, Ohio and West Virginia the Lenox 

tract is commonly known by the following reputation: ‘‘No finer timber 
FINER ever grew.’ 

The company actually owns a little over 100,000,000 feet of timber of 
this class and has the opportunity of doubling or trebling the amount. 
Qne may travel all over the United States and will be unable 
to find richer, better timbered coves, cleaner or smoother timber than 
that growing in the Lenox tract—and the bulk of it lies in coves. It is 
the finest in the region that produces the finest in the United States. 

A man who has spent his life in going from one lumbering opera- 
fion to another, and who knows intimately every hardwood timber 

section in the United States, has the following 
TIMBER to say: ‘The timber lands of this company, 
acre for acre, are far above the average; in 
fact, | have never seen finer mountain timber in 
all the years [I have traveled in the hardwood 
producing sections of the United States. It is 
all strictly virgin forest. The Lenox timber is 
not to be compared with the average holdings 
in West Virginia or Kentucky or anywhere else, 
hecause it grows mostly in heavily timbered 
rich coves. It is 
away above the av- 
erage in soundness, 
size and of as high 
quality as IT have 
ever seen.”’ 

White oak comes 


first in) importance 


GREW 


YELLOW POPLAR 
66” Diam., 118’ High 


contains a fair 





CHESTNUT 
42” Diam., 96’ High 





BEECH 
38” Diam., 80’ High 





motors, the power plant being of 750 H. P. This leaves a surplus of about 350 H. P., which is 
used to light the city of Lenox and also will be used in mining the enormous deposits of bitumi- 
nous and cannel coal located underneath the timber holdings and which are being developed by 
Separate corporations, the personnel of which is similar to that of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. 
| The location of the plant is ideal—just above the junction of Straight Creek and the Elk Fork of 
Licking River in a beautiful valley shaped like a sugar howl. Indeed, this valley is known by the 





HICKORY 
40” Diam., 78’ High 
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W. S. WHITING, 
President Treasurer 


OFFICERS OF THE LENOX SAW MILL COMPANY, INC., LENOX, 


name of ‘Sugar 
Bowl.’’ In this 
valley is located the 
plant of the com- 
pany, with unlim- 
ited, level piling 
ground for its lum- 
ber. After a thoro 
inspection of the 
Lenox operation 
the verdict of a 

_ A man who has vis- 
al ited 


H. M. COLLINS, 
Legal Counsel 





nearly every 
sawmill in the 
United States is: 
“Tn twenty-one years’ association with the 
lumber towns of the country | have never seen 
another so beautifully located, a better saw- 
mill plant or better hardwood timber.’’ 
Nature provides the logs, man builds the 
sawmills, and it is man who must bring the two 
together and supply the lumber needs of the 
nation. Upon the ‘*man behind the gun’? de- 
pends the success ultimately of any sawmill 
operation, That man must know the business 
from stump to car in its most intimate and 
seemingly trifling details. He must have 
plenty of pep and initiative to mix with his 
knowledge. The Lenox Saw Mill Co. has such 


Cc. K. HEYWOOD, 


GILES WRIGHT, 
V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 





The Gateway to Lenox, Ky. 





J. B. MONTGOMERY, 


Secretary 


aman in the person 
of Giles Wright, 
vice president and 
general manager. 
He is 51 years 
young and ‘‘ chock”? 
fullof pep. He has 
vision and his long 
experience has 
given him a full 
knowledge of every 
phase of the saw- 
mill game. He is 


known as ‘The Big 


Chief of Lenox.’’ 


L. B. OEHMICHEN, 





W. D. JOHNSTON, 
Vice President 


MORGAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY 








Ass’t Sec. & Treas. 


Giles Wright was born and bred in old Ken 
tucky. He was born Jan. 6, 1867. He got his 


education at Willard, Ky., working on the farm 


between terms of school. 


At 21 he entered the 


employ of Hl. A. Geiger & Co., sawmill opera 


tors, filling every position from water boy to 
shipper, thus gaining thoro, first hand knowl 
edge in hardwood manufacture and shipping. 
In 1890 he traveled for Leatherby, Slade & 
Kelton, of Columbus, Ohio, as inspector and 
buyer. In 1894 he engaged in the wholesale 
hardwood business at Leon, Ky., under the 
name of Kitchen & Wright. In 1900 he moved 
to Ashland, Ky., where he operated under the 





THIS BROAD VIEW OF LENOX, KENTUCKY, FROM 


ACROSS THE VALLEY OF ELK FORK OF 
OF THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


LICKING RIVER, GIVES BUT A HINT OF THE BEAUTY 

















4’ 3” White Oak, 
116 feet in height 
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Hundreds of Equally Good Stands of Mixed Hardwood Timber Can Be Found in the Rich Mountain Coves Around Lenox, Kentucky 


name of Giles Wright & Co. Krom 1906 to 1910 he 
operated a sawmill at Catlettsburg, Ky., under the 
name Wright, Saulsberry & Co. In 1910 the name 
was changed to the Wright-Kitehen Lumber Co., 
which concern operated until late in 1917. 

As illustrating Mr. Wright’s foresight it is inter 
esting to know that he was one of the first operators 


in the Ohio River Valley to buy logs on the river, 
manufacturing oak freight car stock, switch ties and 


big construction titmbers. Operating a single band 


mill during the short season possible on the Ohio 

River he manufactured 10,000,000 feet annually. 
After closing out the business of the Wright- 

Kitchen Lumber Co. he paid a neighborly visit to 











George W. Stewart—All His Life a Logger—Says, ‘‘Lenox Timber Is the Soundest, Biggest and Best I Ever Logged’’ 
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(INC.) IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE SPLENDID QUALITY OF ITS 
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Dan McKenzie Among the Forest Monarchs of Lenox, Some of the Largest Oak and Poplar Trees in the World 
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Floyd Lewis Is a Good Looker, Just Like the Logs He Top Loads. The Six Poplar Logs on This Car Contain 
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6,862 Feet, Log Scale 
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Five Big Yellow Poplar Logs Are All Out of One Tree and Contain 6,780 Feet, Log Scale 


the plant at Lenox and was so attracted by 
the high quality of the timber that he was 
very glad to become one of its stock- 
holders and the Lenox Saw Mill Co. was 
equally glad to have him take charge of 
the entire operation. One of his friends 
in Ashland has this to say about him: 
“Giles Wright is the most competent 
and best all around hardwood sawmill 
operator in the United States.’? His man- 
agement since he has been at Lenox talks 
for itself and fully justifies the above 
statement. 


The Situation of Lenox 


The town of Lenox is located in the 
mountains, right in the heart of Morgan 
County. The railroad of the Lenox Saw 
Mill Co., about ten miles in length, runs 
east about three miles from Lenox to Rush 
Branch, which is the terminus of the road. 
The road, running from Lenox to Redwine, 
a distance of seven miles, connects at the 
latter place with the Moreheed & North 
Fork Railroad, a line that covers a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles from Redwine 
to Morehead, Ky., where it connects with 
the main line of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

A trip on the railroad thru the moun- 
tains is most interesting because of the 
wonderful mountain scenery. The section 
is also extremely rich in undeveloped 
mineral resources. There are large de- 
posits of cannel and bituminous coal, fire 
clay and dolomite, all of which will be grad- 
ually developed under the leadership of 
Giles Wright. 

The day run capacity of the sawmill is 
75,000 feet, but when it is operated day 
and night the output is about 135,000 feet. 
Mr. Wright has a reputation all over the 
State of bemg a ‘‘erank’’ on the question 
of quality. To put it his way, ‘‘quality 
must come first, after that quantity.’’ 

Great care is taken in sawing the big 
logs and they are turned over and over in 
order to produce wide stoek and lumber 
of the highest possible grades. The result 
of this care in manufacture can be only 
partly shown in some of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. 


The Manufacturing Plant 


The sawmill has already been briefly 
described as being operated by electricity 
and as the ‘‘last word’? in sawmill con- 
struction. Every possible convenience has 
been provided for handling the lumber 
from the log to the ear. 

It is very important to have plenty of 
dock room for the convenient separating 
of stock sawn to order. The timber dock 
at Lenox is about 200 feet long, which 
makes it possible for the mill to cut on a 
dozen special orders at one time and _ pile 
them separately on the dock ready to slide 
down into the car for shipment. 

The fire protection is of the very latest 
and most modern type. <A large concrete 
reservoir, with a capacity of 100,000 gal- 
lons, is located on the mountain top above 
the city of Lenox. Also a 50,000-gallon 
tank to supply the boilers and locomotives 
and also in ease of fire. 
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WHITE OAK LUMBER AND TIMBERS HEAD THE LIST OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE LENOX SAW MILL CO. (INC.). THIS LOG DUMP (95 PERCENT 
WHITE OAK) IS BUT A FAIR SAMPLE OF THE AVERAGE OAK LOGS CUT AT THE LENOX MILL 
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LOG LOADER HANDLING BIG POPLAR LOGS AT THE FOOT OF THE LOG DUMP 


The log pond is big enough to carry a ten days’ run of logs. 
The piling yard covers about fifteen acres and at present con 
tains about 8,000,000 feet of boards and planks in white oak, 


poplar, chestnut, beech, walnut, hickory and other hardwoods. It 
is an ideal lumber drying yard, a natural advantage that every 
White oak will dry 
poplar 


sawmill operator will quickly understand. 
out to fair shipping condition in this yard in sixty days 











SHOWN BELOW—ABOUT 75 PERCENT POPLAR IN THIS LOG DUMP 


in thirty to forty-five days. The air circulation is wonderful, and 
this means that the Lenox Saw Mill Co. can ship lumber that is 
thoroly air dried and that at the same time is subjeet to a mini- 
mum of splitting or checking. 

Logging is always the most serious proposition with a hard- 
wood sawmill operator. It is very easy, however, for the Lenox 
Saw Mill Co. About one-half of its logs are brought in by rail 








GENERAL VIEW OF A LENOX LOGGING OPERATION, SHOWING SKIDDING TEAMS, LOG DUMP, LOG TRAIN AND LOADING CREW AT WORK. 
THESE ARE PRACTICALLY ALL POPLAR LOGS 











(INC.) CONTAIN SOME OF THE LARGEST POPLAR AND WHITE OAK TREES IN THE 
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WORLD, EASILY PROVED BY AN INSPECTION OF THE LOG TRAIN ANY DAY AS IT ROLLS INTO LENOX, MOSTLY POPLAR AND WHITE 


OAK THIS TRIP. SAWMILL FROM ACROSS LOG POND IS SHOWN IN UPPER INSERT 








THE TIMBER HOLDINGS OF THE LENOX SAW MILL CO. 
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PANORAMA OF THE LUMBER YARD AND MODERN ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN SAWMILL PLANT OF THE LENOX SAW MILL CO. (INC.) AT LENOX, 


























Interior of the Power House Showing 750 H. P. Generator and Lighting Plant 


over its own logging railroad and 
the other half comes down by water 
to the mill on the Klk Fork of Lick- 
ing River. The combination — of 
water and railroad logging insures 
a steady supply of logs every month 
in the year—a fact that will be 
appreciated by the buyer who needs 
a constant supply of lumber coming 
all the year around. 

The city of Lenox is a very com- 
plete and most attractive community, situated on a side hill and 
over arise from the sawmill, Allits houses are very neat, modern, 
up-to-date, electrie lighted ete. 

Hotel Lenox is situated on the shoulder of the hill and the view 
from the veranda is one long to be remembered. Almost directly 
below, the ‘Sugar Bowl’ spreads out, showing an ideal location 
for the sawmill and lumber yard in the foreground. At the left, 
in the rich, level floor of the ‘‘Bowl,’’ at the time of a recent 
visit, could be seen the fields planted in garden truck by the 
Lenox Saw Mill Co. and its employees, each employee having 

















Dry Goods Section Lenox Merc. Co. J. A. Smith, Mgr.; L. D. Chambers, Ass’t Mgr. 
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KENTUCKY. NOTE THE EXCELLENT LOCATION OF THE DRYING YARD AND THE FINE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWOOD 


a separate garden for his family. 
Now fora word about the officers 
f the Lenox Saw Mill Co. 
W. S. Whiting, of Hlizabethton, 


Tenn., is president and is a suecess- 
3 








ful operator of long experience. He 
is president of the Klizabethton 
Mooring Co., at Klizabethton, and 
is interested in and connected in an 
official capacity with numerous other 
operations in Tennessee and the 





Carolinas. 

W. D. Johnston, vice president, is also an old time lumberman, 
beg president of the American Lumber & Manufaeturing Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and of the Florala Saw Mill Co., Paxton, I ie, 
and also interested in many other operations. 

J. B. Montgomery, secretary, is also vice president of the 
American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C.K. Heywood, treasurer, is also esenunee of the Elizabethton 


Klooring Co., el has had many years’ experience in the lumber 
business. Harry Van Horn—an Expert Saw Filer. His Saws Are Always Sharp 
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Grocery Section of Lenox Mercantile Co, Store. C. M. Newton, Clerk The Office and Department Store at Lenox, Kentucky 
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Chestnut Lumber Produced From Good, Big Sound Trees That ‘‘Cut Out’’ Real Lenox Quality Lumber. 
James McCann Is Justly Proud of the Lumber He Ships 


IH. M. Collins, legal counsel, is recognized as one of the big attorneys of the great 
commonwealth of Kentucky. Te looks after the corporate interests of the company 
as well as similar interests of the affiliated companies. Besides, he is personally 
acquainted with every native of the Lenox territory, among whom he has a large 


Giles Wright—The ‘‘Big Chief’’ of Lenox 
THIS MILL IS 





clientele. His general offices are located at 
Frankfort, Ky., the capital of the State. He 
is associated with Judge Frank Chinn, one 
of the best known lawyers of the Kentucky 
bar. 

lL. B. Oehmichen, assistant secretary and 
treasurer, is also treasurer of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., a position that 
he has occupied for the last twenty years. 

Giles Wright—last but not least—is vice 
president and general manager. He is the 
man who earries the big responsibility of the 
Lenox operation. 

The selling organization is excellent, for 
the entire cut of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. is 
sold thru the American Lumber & Manufae- 
turing Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 
est lumber jobbers in the United States and 
interested in a dozen big sawmills located in 
the various timber belts of the country. 

J. S. Hickok is general manager of the 
hardwood lumber department of the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’? and he is the man who is responsible 
for the marketing of Lenox products in a 
proper manner and it is his work to place 
them in the best and most advantageous 
markets. 

Mr. Hickok has had long experience in the 
hardwood lumber business and is fully 
equipped to hold up his end—and ‘then 


some.’? He was born in the little town of 





SAWING AS FINE TIMBER AS EVER GREW. THERE IS NONE BETTER, AND BESIDES THE ‘‘MANUFACTURE’’ IS AS GOOD AS THE 


TIMBER. ALL BAND SAWN AND TRIMMED. THIS IS SOME OF ITS WHITE OAK 
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Newton Falls, Ohio, Sept. 4, 1879. After 
taking a college course at Warren, Ohio, he 
spent two years with the Standard Oileloth 
Co., getting some business experience. After 
this he became office and general all around 
man for A. Seaton & Son, Zelienople, Pa., a 
firm that operated a dozen portable hardwood 
sawmills, cutting principally railroad timbers, 
switch ties and car stock. After several years 
with this firm, in every department from 
stump to car, he became connected with the 
National Casket Co., at Asheville, N. C., as 
assistant manager, where his ability gained 
him promotion to general manager of the 
lumber department of the National Casket 
Co., embracing twelve plants located thruout 
the United States. 

In the early part of 1918 he beeame con- 
nected with the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. and has certainly been ‘mak- 
ing good’? with emphasis. His experience 
with the National Casket Co. brought him into 
contact with every variety of sawmill in the 
country and also in ¢lose touch with the needs 
of the factory man who uses hardwood lum- 
ber. Therefore his knowledge, first as a manu- 
facturer of lumber, then as a user of lumber, 
then as a buyer of lumber and now as a seller 
of lumber produced by the Lenox Saw Mill 
Co., stamps him as the man particularly fitted 





A Glimpse of the Shipping Platform Showing Oak Bill Stuff and One of the Company’s Coming Lumbermen— 
Hubert Gibbs, Now a Water Boy 


to handle the Lenox products to the best possible advantage of both buyer and seller. 

Krom the above it will be seen that every department of the Lenox Saw Mill Co. is 
properly ‘‘manned’’ and is eapable of high class team work and the highest possible 
efficiency in every department. 











THE TIMBER DOCK IS ONE OF THE BUSIEST PARTS OF THE LENOX PLANT, AS OAK, SHIP AND RAILROAD TIMBERS AND CAR MATERIAL ARE 
THEIR GREATEST SPECIALTIES, IT WAS BUILT LARGE, SO THAT MANY ORDERS MAY BE SAWN, WITH PLENTY OF DOCK SPACE FOR EACH 
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soth Giles Wright and J. S. Hickok are ‘‘cranks’’ on the question of 
service, extremely careful about making promises, but, once made, you can 
rest absolutely free from worry or care. They will do the worrying, because 
their motto is: ‘‘Be careful about making promises, but when you make 
one, you must make good, even if you work night and day to do so.”’ 

lor all of the foregoing many good reasons the Lenox Saw Mill Co. (Inc.) 
has adopted for its slogan this registered trade mark, 
as the company is determined to be in a special 1 A | Bsitent Pcl 
class and **TOP NOTCHERS”’ in everything that race 


pertains to the hardwood sawmill business. 
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William White, Trims It J. H. Holley, Saws It 





Henry Miller, Grades It 
‘“‘OUR ALLEY’’ OF THICK YELLOW POPLAR. A FAIR SAMPLE OF THE EXCELLENT QUALITY SAWN FROM LENOX 
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The Personnel of the Sellmg Organization 


The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., U.S. A., was established in 1887. Beginning in a small way, 
this concern has shown a steady and gradual growth and is today 
one of the best known and largest lumber manufacturers and dis- 
tributers in the United States. In fact, the company is known all 
over the world. Many of the company’s 
shipments in the last ten years have been 
going to England, Ireland, France, Italy, 
Africa, Cuba, Porto Rico, South Amer- 
ica and the West Indies, as well as to 
every one of the States in the Union. 
The men who guide the company are 
not only large distributers but are also 
practical sawmill men and interested in 
numerous sawmill operations located in 
the various timber belts of the United 
States. The Lenox Saw Mill Co. is only 
one of its many operations. 


ing from their mill connections in Wisconsin, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Idaho and California. Their Oregon soft silver white pine 
is proving a big winner and is an almost perfect substitute for 
the now almost extinct Michigan soft cork white pine. 

The company is also a big distributer of Douglas fir and is 
now shipping to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation about 40,000,000 feet of 
Douglas fir ship timbers. Also from 
their own mills in Florida and Alabama 
they are furnishing about 20,000,000 feet 
of longleaf yellow pine ship timbers. 
They are also large distributers of 
southern shortleaf yellow pine as well 
as North Carolina pine. Every stick of 
hardwood lumber from the Lenox mill 
is marketed by the company as well as 
much hardwood lumber from other mill 
connections. Much eypress is sold. 

Kor many years the American Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. has had the 
earned reputation of being able to fur- 
nish: ‘‘Anything and everything in 
lumber from a tooth pick to a big stick 
W. D, JOHNSTON, —and grades suitable for any and every 

President purpose under the sun.’’ 


The American Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. are its exclusive selling agents 
and handle its entire output. They are 
also one of the very few big distributers 
of white pine, handling annually ship- 
ments of more than 65,000,000 feet, com 
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OFFICIALS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING CO., OF PITTSBURGH, PA., EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS, LENOX SAW MILL CO. (INC.) 


Largest Distributers and Manufacturers of White Pine, Yellow Pine, Douglas Fir and Hardwoods in the United States. “American 
Service” Is a Top Notcher Just Like the Quality of the Lumber Produced at Its Various Sawmill Operations 
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The Coal Mining Operations 


The Lenox Bituminous Coal Co. is a subsidiary. It 
owns and controls a total of 17,000 acres of bituminous 
coal with a 4- to 5-foot vein that is of high quality 
and equal to the best Pittsburgh vein for steam as 
well as coke and by-products. Mine No. 1 is just about 
ready to begin shipment at the rate of 500 tons a day. 

The company expects to have within the next twelve 
months at least four additional mines on a shipping 
basis. 

The Lenox Cannel Coal Co. is also a subsidiary. It 
owns and controls about 750 acres of the largest con- 
tinuous vein of cannel coal known in the world. It 
has a 62-ineh drift vein of high grade cannel coal 
adapted for chemical purposes, and especially the 
manufacture of benzol, which is the base for the power- 
ful explosive known as TNT, and also for aniline dyes 
ete. The cannel coal is being opened up and will soon be 
shipped at the rate of 200 tons a day. 

The officers of the Lenox Bituminous Coal Co. are: 

President, W. D. Johnston. 
Vice president, J. B. Montgomery. 
Secretary and treasurer, L. B. Oehmichen. 

The officers of the Lenox Cannel Coal Co. are: 

President, W. D. Johnston. 
Vice president, J. T. MeClintock. 
Secretary, J. B. Montgomery. 
Treasurer, L. B. Oehmichen. 


{This article by the American LuMBERMAN is designated 
under the provisions of the Postal Act of Aug. 24, 1912.] 





LENOX BITUMINOUS COAL CO. MINE NO. 1; J. E. BARLOW, GENERAL MANAGER—J. T. McCLINTOCK, ASSISTANT MANAGER 
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With the cooling zeph- 
yrs of old Lake Michigan 
aiding the enterprise, mem- 
bers of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association 
were delightfully enter- 
tained last Friday, July 
26, at the South Shore 
Country Club in Chicago 
as the guests of Edward 
Hines. It was the mid- 
summer meeting and after 
it was over the expression 
was frequent among the 
members that the day had 



















































































been one of the most 
pleasantly spent within 
their experience. Just be- 


cause it was a country 
club, and one of the best 
in the country at that, did 
not mean that the day was 
spent in lolling about the heavily cushioned chairs and 
chatting or playing golf over the excellent course, as 
both the forenoon and afternoon were given over to 
serious consideration of some of the most important 
matters that have ever come up in the association’s 
history. 

After gathering at the Congress Hotel at 9 o’clock 
in the morning, the members went out to the South 
Shore club in taxicabs, the host seeing that the taxis 
were there on the dot and not a moment was-wasted. 
On reaching the club the morning session was called 
promptly and on adjournment a good 2-hour interim 
oceurred while the members partook of a sumptuous 
feast in the big club dining room. The afternoon ses- 
sion was executive for the reason that several matters 
were scheduled for consideration in which no others 
in the lumber trade than members of the association 
could be interested. 


Old Time Conditions in Contrast 


As was the proper thing to do, President George N. 
Harder on calling the meeting to order asked Mr. 
Hines, as host, to make the opening talk. Mr. Hines, 
as is customary with him, sounded an optimistic note 
and in doing it traced the changes in the lumber busi- 
ness, especially in the Chicago market, in the last forty 
years during which he has been connected with it. He 
spoke of the old cargo days and said that he had 
seen 200 lumber boats tied up at. the foot of Frank- 
lin Street at one time waiting for buyers. Mr. Hines 
described how in the early days the lumber manufac- 
turer had little or nothing to say as to the price that 
his products should be sold for, as the lumber was auc- 
tioned off thru commission men and the price depended 
on existing conditions, in much the same way as the 
fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket in South Water Street 
is handled today. The 
lumber had to be disposed 
of quickly after reaching 
Chicago in order to get a 
price and if here longer 

than a day or so a heavy 
sacrifice was a sure conse- 
quence, Seventy or eighty 
Chicago lumber buyers 
were always on hand to 
use every art in the trade 
to bear down the price to 
be paid for the cargo loads. 

Mr. Hines said that he has 

seen norway 30-foot piece 

stuff sell as low as $6 a 

thousand and as choice 

white pine as ever was 
made, coming from the 

Bigelow mill at Washburn, Wis., bring from $9 to 

$9.50 a thousand. Mr. Hines cited these by way of 

contrast with conditions existing today, when the 
“lumber manufacturer has ‘‘come into his own’’ and 

is in a position to say something about the price that 
must be paid for his 
product. 

The speaker made a 
strong appeal for associ- 
ated effort, saying that 
only thru association work 
hasthe manufacturer come 
to a position where he is 
able to dictate something 
about his own business. 
‘“‘The trouble with lum- 
bermen is,’’ said Mr. 
Hines, ‘‘that tho they 
may watch carefully what 
they may pay for their 
timber and watch care- 
fully every item in the 
cost of manufacturing 
lumber, they lose sight of 
the most important mat- 
ter, and that is the selling 
of it. It is my firm belief 
that for every 5 cents per 
thousand you pay for as- 
sociation work you get back 
a dollar, and if you don’t 


EDWARD HINES, 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN MEET 


Optimistic Note Is Sounded In Opening Address —Government’s Lumber Require- 
ments Told—Pledge Fund to Help Eliminate Booze 








get that big percentage of profit on your investment 
there is something wrong.’’ Mr. Hines dwelt upon the 
rapidly rising costs in logging and in the manufacturing 
of lumber and told the members that as lumber manu- 
facturers they should not lose sight of the fact that 
they were unlike the flour, cotton or woolen mill men 
whose plants are permanent investments, as none of the 
manufacturers in the North had cuts that would carry 
them beyond twenty-five years and the timber of most 
of them was nearer five years of exhaustion. An ex- 
ample of how much more it costs today to build a saw- 
mill, Mr. Hines said, was shown in that his company is 
building a mill in the South that will cost 100 percent 
more to construct than a similar mill built at Kiln, La., 
four years ago. He warned the manufacturers that 
they would in the future face a shortage of labor even 
more severe than they already had faced and that 
present lumber prices did not represent any more 
profit than lower prices when production costs were 
much less than now, ; 

Following Mr. Hines’ talk, President Harder made 
a plea that all the members work earnestly for new 





(LEFT TO RIGHT) HARRY DEWRY, C. T. KERRY, ROY 
JONES AND F. F. FISH 


members and that it was hoped to increase the present 
membership of 83 to 90 before the end of the year. He 
read a list of companies that ought to be in the asso- 
ciation and asked the members to do their best to get 
them into the association ranks. President Harder 
called attention to the importance of the building 
trades’ war conference recently held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., and read from the articles of the association as 
they appeared on page 38 of the July 20 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. On a question of what the 
association could do as to joining the new organization, 
the discussion brought out the position that the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, thru its 
membership, could act for all the regional associations 
of which the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood associa- 
tion is a member. 


Government Needs and Association Co-operation 


The eyes of the members could almost be seen to 
bulge out when S. E, Barr, of Washington, D. C., who 
is a Government official having to do with the expedition 
of lumber shipments to different points where the lumber 
is needed, gave in figures of something about the probable 
future Government requirements for lumber. He said 
that from Monday, July 22, to Wednesday, July 24, 
the Government had placed orders for 135,000,000 feet 
of lumber and that 55,000,000 feet of the quantity was 
for West Point, Ky., and the same large volume for 
Columbia, 8. C., while 3,000,000 feet of timbers had 
been shipped from the west Coast to Charleston, 8. C. 
He said that the production division had been handling 
1,000 cars a week on an average, while many weeks 
from 1,100 to 1,200 cars were handled. From June 
1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, 70,000 cars of lumber had 
gone into different Government uses and he predicted 
that between now and fall the Government would 
place new orders for between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 
feet of lumber. The hemlock manufacturers, he said, 
should not lose sight of the fact that they would 
be called upon for hemlock stocks despite the large 
volume of fir that would be shipped to Rockford, IIL, 
and Battle Creek, Mich., for cantonment extension work, 
and that the demands for hardwoods for different pur- 
poses would also be enormous. Several of the manu- 
facturers spoke and assured the Government representa- 
tives that they would hereafter get out more long logs to 
produce the lengths that the Government requires. 

Following the discussion, Charles A. Goodman of 
Marinette, Wis., a member of the association and presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
spoke briefly of how the two associations could be mu- 
tually helpful to each other. He said that today 
perhaps as high as 95 percent of all hardwood lumber 
sold under inspection rules was sold under National in- 
spection, which is as efficient as it is possible to make it. 
He told of how the National association had codperated 
with the Government in many ways in seeing that the 
latter got its hardwood supplies, and had not only 
loaned the Government nine of its own inspectors but 
aided it in securing other inspectors. 

The movement to make the State of Wisconsin 


dry came up for long dis- 
cussion following the re- 
port of J. T. Phillips, of 
Green Bay, chairman of 
the committee appointed 
at the last meeting to 
raise a fund of $10,000 
thru contributions from 
the members to aid the 
anti-saloon league in its 
work of making the 
Badger State as dry as the 
Sahara desert. The point 
of view of the lumbermen 
manufacturers in the 
North is that prohibition means more efficiency in 
lumber camp and sawmill work and for that reason it is 
to the interest of the manufacturers to work for prohibi- 
tion. Mr. Phillips in his report indicated discouragement 
because he had been able to secure only $1,760, out of the 
amount the association attempted to raise, but the discus- 
sion brought out the fact that many had held back on their 
contributions because they did not have a clear conception 
of how the money was to be spent. 


Sobriety in Woods and Mill Work 


Mr. Hines and W. B. Clubine, manager of the Hines 
operation at Park Falls, Wis., gave some illuminating 
facts as to what prohibition could mean to the lumber pro- 
ducers. After a hard fight Park Falls was for a time 
placed in dry territory and altho the camp and millworkers 
could go across the river and obtain ‘‘booze’’ the effi- 
ciency at the operation was greatly increased, However, 
the wet forces again triumphed and with Park Falls again 
wet some of the workers, said Mr, Clubine, do not show up 
from four to ten days following pay day, spending the time 
in carousal. After long discussion, the consensus was that 
prohibition during the period of the war is one of the big 
factors essential for success of the Allies because it 
means greater production of material and greater effi- 
ciency with workers. Finally Mr, Hines moved to increase 
the committee of which Mr, Phillips is chairman to five 
members and pledging the association to raise the $10,000. 
The motion carried, The motion also provided that the 
anti-saloon forces should show the lumber manufacturers 
just how the money was going to be spent. 

After another discussion upon the work of the 
welfare fund for the 10th and 20th Engineers (For- 
est) in France, the association yoted to contrib- 
ute $5,000 and added 1 cent per thousand feet on 
the assessment upon members for the year to in- 
sure sufficient funds. The association also voted, to 





GEO. N, HARDER, 
President 


increase its contribution to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association to 1% cents per 
thousand feet on shipments after R. B. Good- 


man, of Marinette, Wis., explained the good work, 
especially thru trade ex- 
tension activities, that the 
National is doing that is 
beneficial to all the re- 
gional associations. Secre- 
tary O. T. Swan was in- 
structed to send a tele- 
gram to the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, holding its 
semi-annual meeting at 
Paradise Valley, Mount 
Rainier, Wash., teliing of 
the action of the Northern 
Hardwood & Hemlock As- 
sociation in the matter. 

The proceedings of the 
executive session were 
given over to the associa- 
tion reports, inclusive of 
the traffic committee, the 
war emergency bureau, 
the director of the bureau 
office at Washington, D. C., 
and the special committee 
Washington relative to im- 
portant matters. Secretary F. F. Fish of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association was present 
and gave a short talk on the hardwood requirements 
of the Government. When the meeting came to 
a close, late in the afternoon, 
the members returned down- 
town in taxis, most of them 
leaving for home on evening 
trains, 
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which recently visited 
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Tue chief causes of forest 
fires are ignorance, careless- 
ness and malice. Experienced 
foresters say that most of 
the annual loss from careless- 
ness could be prevented: if 
everyone using fire in the 
woods would make certain 
that it was entirely extin- 
guished before leaving the 
spot. American soldiers con- 
nected with forestry units 
abroad say that fires in the 
French forests are practically 
unknown, 


SAM B, BARR 
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WESTERN LUMBERMEN CONFER IN HIGH ALTITUDE 


Midsummer Meeting Is Held Near Mountain Top—Members Discuss Sales Terms, Cost Accounting, Airplane Material Pro- 
duction—Patriotism Dominates the Sessions—National Association Directors Confer 


PARADISE INN, PARADISE VALLEY, Mount RAINIER, 
Wasu., July 27.—Right next door to the top of the 
world—Mount Rainier; in fact, up in a little valley 
nestled just beneath its snow clad top, the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association today held its midsummer 
meeting, which partook of the nature of a national 
event because of the presence of a number of prominent 
lumber manufacturers from the South and East, a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the National Lifmber 
Manufacturers’ Association being held also. Still 
greater importance was*attached to the gathering from 
the presence of men high in army and war preparation 


work, to confer with the men who constitute the lumber * 


industry and further coérdinate the efforts of the in- 
dustry in the great war work. Among these were John 
D. Ryan, of New York, president of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. and now at the head of the Aircraft 
Production Board, and Col. Brice P. Disque, in charge of 
fir and spruce aircraft lumber production, Portland, 
Ore. 

Among the eastern and southern visitors were John 
H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; Charles 8. Keith, 
Kansas City, Mo., president Southern Pine Association; 
A, L. Osborn, Oshkosh, Wis.; H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, 
Minn.; John Lind, Chicago, acting secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; L. R. 
Putman, New Orleans, La., director of trade extension 
and publicity, Southern Pine Association; Victor 
Thrane, Chicago; L. C. Boyle, Washington, D. C., counsel 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and L. 8. 
Case, St. Paul, Minn., manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. Most of the visiting lumbermen are directors 
of the National association and attended the meeting 
of its board here this forenoon, preceding the West 
Coast meeting. 

All day yesterday fleeting autos from Tacoma and 





terest, sales to wholesalers to be 1 percent discount 
for cash or 30 days net. In the discussion of the sub- 
ject Charles 8. Keith, A. L, Paine, Ed R. Hogg, Wil- 
liam H. Boner, Ben Hazen and others participated. 
Some thought that the discount should be allowed after 
arrival of car. Mr. Hazen and A. H. Landram, Tacoma, 
fayored terms proposed by the trustees and they were 
adopted on motion of Mr. Paine by a vote of 46 to 4. 

T. H. Martin, manager of Paradise Inn, spoke briefly 
explaining what publie spirited business men of the 
north Coast were doing in building and maintaining the 
hotel on the mountain side at an elevation of 5,600 feet, 
and said still greater things would be done at the 
end of the war to add to the comfort of travelers from 
all over the world. 

The importance of cost accounting was emphasized 
by President Burnside, who said that the Government 
was now asking that fir manufacturers present figures 
from 100 mills next time instead of 30 mills as was pre- 
sented recently to the price fixing board. There will 
have to be the greatest codperation of operators to 
secure this. C. D. Moore, of the Emerson Co., who 
is supervising the work, explained in detail what must 
be done. 

Dwight H. Davis, of Chicago, who for some years has 
represented fir manufacturers in the middle West and 
who now has been employed by the West Coast asso- 
ciation to represent it at Washington, where offices 
have been opened at 519 Munsey Building, was intro- 
duced and spoke briefly asking the codperation of as- 
sociation members as they are able to go to Washington 
to assist in the work. 


Equalizing Cargo and Rail Trade 
A resolution introduced by R. W. Condon, Port Gam- 
ble, Wash., asking that sales to the California market 
be put on the same basis as to sizes and grades as the 
rail trade, was adopted. It follows: ! 
Be it Resolved, That the members of the West Coast Lum 
bermen’s Association who are cargo shippers direct their 
agents or representatives in the California market to quote on 


Mr. Keith was given an ovation at the close of his 
address. 

L. R. Putman, trade extension and publicity director 
of the Southern Pine Association, made one of his 
characteristic, forceful talks in which he briefly out- 
lined some of the work of his department in dispos- 
ing of the major part of the $600,000 annual income of 
his association. He strongly boosted the National 
association and emphasized the importance of it to 
the fir manufacturers. As to his own work, he de- 
clared he would not be surprised if before long he 
would be instructed to go to Paris to put up bill boards 
advertising yellow pine lumber. In his work he said 
he never said anything against fir, but of course did 
not say anything for it. He mentioned that 6,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber is annually used in boxes and 
yet not $1 is spent in telling the public about it. Peo- 
ple buy wooden boxes because they can’t get anything 
else. He spoke highly of the loyal and valuable work 
being done by lumber trade journals, particularly that 
in behalf of lumber associations, much of which is 
actually against their own interests. He favored 
active lumber propaganda and of doing things as are 
the steel, cement and other substitute people. ‘‘We 
feel that we are rather novices at the business when 
we go down to Washington and meet a whole army of 
experts like the last speaker,’’ declared President 
Burnside when Mr, Putman concluded. 


Supporting the Parent Association 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s 
president, John H. Kirby, when introduced, said he 
was glad he was a lumberman and belonged to an in- 
dustry that is doing what the lumber industry is do- 
ing in this time of national stress. He expressed his 
delight at being able to attend this magnificent meet- 
ing on Mount Rainier, amid such scenic surroundings, 











hk. If. BURNSIDE, RAYMOND, WASIT. ; 
President 


Seattle, the former seventy and the latter one hundred 
miles distant, brought over 200 lumbermen and their 
ladies to this famous hostelry, Paradise Inn, in beautiful 
Paradise Valley, just beneath the towering, everlast- 
ingly snow clad top of Mount Rainier, the highest peak 
in the United States, 14,408 feet high. The elevation 
at the inn is nearly 7,000 feet above sea level. A thick 
mist cloud enveloped the mountain all day yesterday 
but it was dispelled with the morning sun and the day 
broke clear as a bell with the glorious white of the 
mountain and the scores of lesser peaks strikingly out- 
lined against a sky of the bluest blue—a perfect day. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN] 


PARADISE VALLEY, Mount Ranier, WASH., July 28.— 
On calling the meeting to order in the great beamed 
lobby in front of the hugh fireplace, over which hung 
a large silken flag, President Burnside called attention 
to the unique and novel circumstances under which 
the meeting was held and stated that the magnificent 
Paradise Inn was due to the public spiritedness of 
lumbermen of Seattle, Tacoma, Grays Harbor as well 
as to other business men of those sections, who had 
furnished the funds for constructing and maintaining 
the hotel without hope of immediate profit that trav- 
elers might with comfort enjoy the wonderful scenery 
of Rainier National Park. In this connection Acting 
Secretary Shad O. Krantz read a telegram from Stephen 
Mather, superintendent of national parks, Washington, 
D. C., asking that the lumbermen preserve strips of 
timber alongside the highway to the park, and at the 
suggestion of Ed. R. Hogg, of Seattle, and W. H. 
Boner, Everett, the association adopted a resolution 
recommending that the State acquire timber bordering 
all State highways to the park as requested by Mr. 
Mather. 

Sales Terms and Cost Accounting 


As usual a discussion of terms of sale came up, this 
time on the recommendation of trustees that previous 
action be rescinded and that terms be made 1 percent 
discount for payment in 15 days of date of invoice 
and 30 days net; accounts not closed in 30 days to 
be settled by trade acceptances bearing 7 percent in- 


MOUNT 





RAINIER, WASHINGTON, SCENE OF THE MID- SUMMER 


lumber bills, whether shipped by water or rail, only on West 
Coast price list of lumber products adopted May 1, 1915, 
with all its additions and conditions as to grades, qualities, 
sizes and the working or dressing of lumber. Be it further 

Resolved, That if there are any sizes or kinds of lumber 
that they can not market as dressed lumber in that case 
rough lumber be sent them that will work to the sizes men 
tioned in said list referred to; and be it further 

Resolved, That these said agents and (or) representatives 
in the California market be notified that from this date no 
lath will be manufactured other than sizes named by said 
West Coast price list of lumber products dated May 1, 1915. 

The enforcement of this change in the California 
business will result in a marked change in the way ship- 
ments to that market have been going on for the last 
fifty years and will make for manufacturers economy 
and conservation of yard and dock space, enabling 
same sizes and grades to go to rail and California trade. 


Routine Business 


A recommendation of the trustees, approved, was that 
after Aug. 1 a charge of 1 percent be made on all 
orders, except ship building and airplane material, that 
go thru the Fir Production Board, to be collected by 
the Fir Emergency Bureau and to be used in paying 
expenses of maintaining a Washington representative 
and office. 

W. H. Boner, chairman of the market extension com- 
mittee, advised that unless discount 23 is maintained 
to the general trade the price for Government material 
will be reduced and he announced a meeting to be 
held in Tacoma Aug. 2 to consider the market situa- 
tion. 

Having completed the routine business of the meet- 
ing, President Burnside introduced some of the dis- 
tinguished southern pine operators present who were 
in attendance upon the meeting of the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held 
in the forenoon. 


Views of Southern Pine Authorities 
There then followed some splendid addresses, chief 
of which was one by Charles 8. Keith, president of the 
Southern Pine Association. It was declared by many 
to be one of the ablest addresses ever presented at 
a West Coast meeting. In introducing him Mr. Burn- 
side spoke highly of Mr. Keith’s stody and effort on 
behalf of the industry. 
[The address of Mr. Keith is printed in full on 
pages 36, 66, 67 and 68 of this issue.—Ep1ToR. | 
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and pointed out the great advantage western people 
have in their unlimited environment, remarkable 
climate and wonderful scenery, and he attributed to 
these things much of the great accomplishments of the 
western people. He reviewed the development of the 
industry from Maine to California and from the North 
to the Gulf. He said that 202 Texas mill concerns 
out of something over 300 had answered a questionnaire 
he had sent them shortly before he left home, asking 
\regarding their timber supply, and 90 percent of them 
veported less than five years’ supply. Mexico today 
meeds 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber with which to re- 
build, and because of this he believed that southern 
mills would care little for export business after the 
war. He emphasized to his hearers the value of their 
timber, the last great stand in the country, and de- 

lared, ‘‘In five years you will have practically no 

ompetition, except the competition among your- 
elves.’? Therefore he believed the West Coast as- 
sociation should get strongly behind the National as- 
sociation. The lumber industry owed it as a duty to 
the country and to itself to be well organized, and, as 
for the National, in a few years fir producers would be 
the principal part of it and they should therefore con- 
tribute more generously to its support. In concluding 
his earnest appeal for the National association, Pres- 
ident Kirby expressed his thanks for having been in- 
vited to the meeting and hoped that he would be able 
to attend other similar West Coast meetings in the 
future. 

Announcement was made by President Burnside that 
at the next monthly meeting of the association the 
trustees would present a definite plan for its support 
of the National. : 

The speaking was concluded by an earnest appeal in 
behalf of the industrial department of the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association by Peter Roberts, 
who told briefly of some of the efforts of the organiza 
tion at this crucial time in the world’s history. Cap- 
tains of industry have contributed over $2,000,000 for 
buildings and $500,000 for maintenance for this a. 
tian industrial work, which is teaching loyalty 9 
Americanism and educating foreign workmen so tha 
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they are being made more sympathetic to American 
institutions. 
Airplane Spruce Production 

Gordon Corbally, secretary of the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, invited lumbermen to attend a dinner 
to be given in Seattle Monday night to John D. Ryan, 
head of the Aircraft Production Board. Before ad- 
journment for dinner a rising vote of thanks was given 
visiting lumbermen for their able and instructive 
addresses. 

Mr. Ryan and his party of distinguished military 
men arrived by special train and auto up the mountain 
in time for a late dinner, after which they briefly 
addressed the assemblage, embracing about 500 men 
and women, the entire hotel lobby being utilized as it 
was a mixed gathering. The addresses were more gen- 
eral than at the afternoon meeting. As the Ryan 
party could remain only an hour the talks were brief. 
In introducing Col. Brice P. Disque, in charge of spruce 
airplane lumber production, President Burnside said: 
‘‘T feel he should introduce me. He has only been out 
here since last fall, but he knows ten times as many 
people as I do, and I have been out here ten years.’’ 

Colonel Disque said in part: 

I have been telling you folks for six or eight months about 
what we want and what we are trying to do. Here tonight, 
in the presence of my chiefs, I want to acknowledge and com 
mend your unanimous, patriotic and whole-hearted coéperation. 
That is what I have had from the lumbermen of the North 
west and I think you know how I appreciate it. 

He gave figures showing the wonderful progress be- 
ing made in producing fir and spruce aircraft lumber, 
saying that in the last three days more of it had been 
shipped than during a whole month last fall, due to the 
wonderful support and codperation of between three 
and four hundred mills and logging camps. He fur- 
ther added that this, great as it is, is only one-third 
of what the output must be in a few months. Colonel 
Disque said he believed Mr. Ryan has the biggest job 
of any man in America today. 

Lieutenant Hollande, of the French Army, spoke 
briefly, after which John D. Ryan, director of aircraft 
production, made an interesting and encouraging re- 
port on results accomplished. His request that figures 
and facts related by him be omitted from all reports 
destroys much of the news value of his talk, but suffice 
it to say that he showed that results are now being 
obtained. He declared the whole world that is against 
the common enemy is under the greatest obligations 
to the lumbermen of the Pacifie Northwest for pro- 


ducing that with which it is hoped to destroy the en- 
emy. He thanked the lumbermen for the support. they 
are giving Colonel Disque and said that even the lat- 
ter’s estimate of the amount of aircraft lumber needed 
might have to be doubled. He praised the Liberty 
motor and explained what great care was required in 
its construction and also described the power, weight 
and work that will be done by the different types of 
airplanes, and declared that the boys of the country 
who are to fly in them will be as safe as it is possible 
for superior workmanship with superior materials to 
make them. In conclusion he said he and his asso- 
ciates did not want applause until they had obtained 
success. 

Maj. Gen. William L. Kenly, at the head of the fly- 
ing corps, who accompanied Mr, Ryan, made a short 
but strong address, as befitted a fighting man rather 
than an orator. He told of the training of flyers and 
believed it would not be long before Berlin and some 
other minor German points will soon have some ‘‘hell 
done to them.’’ ‘‘The Hun has violated every prin- 
ciple of civilized warfare and he must be licked and 
be damn well licked,’’ he declared in conclusion amidst 
a storm of applause. 

It was greatly regretted that Mr. Ryan’s assistant, 
Kenneth Ross, of Missoula, Mont., could not be present 
with him as had been expected. 


The Patriotic Woods Workers 


Capt. M. E. Crumpacher, of Portland, who has charge 
of the Loyal Legion, followed with an interesting de- 
scription of this organization with its 110,000 members 
among the mill and camp workers of the Pacifie North- 
west. It has 980 locals that report weekly to his office, 
which reports are reviewed by Colonel Disque, its 
founder. A monthly magazine is issued and moving 
picture films are exhibited and other things are done 
to increase the loyalty and efficiency of the men who 
are doing their part of the war work. 

Maj. R. S. Eskridge, grandson of an early governor 
of Washington and nephew of one of the two men who 
first ascended Mount Rainier, paid a tribute to the co- 
operation of the lumbermen. Major Eskridge has charge 
of the supplies for the 29,000 officers and men working 
now in the woods and camps of Washington and Ore- 
gon. He said spruce and fir are now equal as airplane 
material, and that it took from 1,200 feet to 10,000 feet 
of lumber to make an airplane, depending on the size, 
this being more than commonly understood was re- 
quired. He said, ‘‘If Colonel Disque had not found 
here when he came men willing to go with him to the 


finish he could not now be doing what he is today.’’ 
President John H. Kirby made a splerdid and most 
eloquent talk to the ladies, interspersed with patriotic 
sentiment of the highest kind, after which Gen. L. C. 
Boyle, the great pacifier of the lumber industry, as he 
was termed in his introduction, pointed out in his 
characteristically eloquent manner the great part the 
industry is taking in the winning of the war. He out- 
lined the activities of the Government in talking over 
and regulating industry and expressed the thought that 
the situation afforded subject for careful considera- 
tion. Owing to a consideration for the ladies that there 
might be a little time for dancing to close a most 
interesting evening, General Boyle made his talk very 
short, much to the regret of many, and he therefore 
did not go into a discussion of the lumber price fixing 
situation as had been planned, except in a general way. 


A DINNER TO VISITORS 


Several visiting lumbermen—all who were in Seattle 
at the time—and a number of Seattle lumbermen were 
the guests of J. H. Bloedel, former president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and until recently 
chairman of the Fir Production Board, at a dinner at 
the Rainier Club, Seattle, Thursday evening. Included 
among them were John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., 
president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Southern Pine Association, C. D. Johnson, former- 
ly of Frost-Joanson Lumber Co, St. Louis; Victor 
Thrane, J. D. Lacey & Co., Chicago; John Lind, acting 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Wesley Christine, Chicago, secretary to 
Mr. Kirby, and L, R,. Putman, trade extension and pub- 
licity director, Southern Pine Association, New Orleans. 

At the close of the repast Mr. Bloedel introduced 
Ralph H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash., president of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who in a few 
appropriate words expressed the pleasure of the lum- 
bermen of the north coast in having the distinguished 
eastern and southern lumbermen with them. E. G, Ames 
and Walter Nettleton, of Seattle and Frank H. Ransom, 
of Portland, also spoke brifly and in a happy vein, not 
forgetting to tell something of the resources and 
wonders of the north Pacific coast. Then the distin- 
guished guests from the Kast and South were given an 
opportunity to express themselves. The affair was a 
very pleasant one and gave the local lumbermen an 
opportunity to meet and become acquainted with the 
visitors. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DIRECTORS MEET 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PARADISE VALLEY, Moun’ RAINIER, WASH., July 27.— 
A special meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was called 
to order by President John H. Kirby at 10 a. m., Satur- 
day morning, July 27. The directors in attendance 
included E. T’. Allen, Portland, Ore.; J. H. Bloedel, 
Seattle, Wash.; R. H. Burnside, Raymond, Wash.; B. H. 
Hornby, Dover, Idaho; A. L, Paine, Hoquiam, Wash., I. 
C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn.; IF’. B. Hubbard, Centralia, 
Wash.; Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; John J. 
Kirby, Houston, Tex.; A. L. Osborn, representing R. B. 
Goodman; Maj. Everett G. Griggs; A. L. Clark, Dallas, 
Tex., and Acting Secretary John Lind. 

President Kirby gave a circumstantial outline of the 
work the National has planned and introduced the budget 
sanctioned by the executive committee and the sev- 
eral chairmen of the standing committees having the 
activities of the association in hand. A statement was 
made showing the response of such of the regional 
associations to the proposed increase in dues, which 
brought out the fact that in all cases where meetings 
have been held since the proposal to increase the dues 
the greater assessment has been voted. Among the 
organizations that have agreed to the new assessment, 
1% cents per thousand feet, are the following: South- 
ern Pine Association, California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, Michigan Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Western Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 

On behalf of the committee on economics Mr. Osborn 
submitted a report of the proposed plan for conducting 
this activity of the organization, prepared by R. B, 
Goodman, chairman of that committee. This received 
the unanimous endorsement of the members of the 
board in attendance and Mr. Goodman was authorized 
to proceed with the work of selecting the membership 
for his committee and to take up the work on the plan 
outlined. The report read as follows: 


Proposed Activities of Bureau of Economics 


Field of Work 

It is evident that this bureau can not assume as its fleld 
all economic questions affecting the lumber industry. The 
transportation of lumber, the determination of tariff rates 
and Classification of lumber products are economic questions. 
The Study of lumber markets, the advertising of lumber uses 
and the trade extension of lumber are also economics. ‘The 
— of contact between our industry and the Federal and 
tea fovernments, the regulation of the uses of Jumber, the 
— of its production, income and profit taxation, war 
vice, cost determination, profit limitation and price fixing 
are also economics, 

The fy 


pi — of this bureau, therefore, is defined by Presi- 


expect, by as “industrial economics” and the bureau will be 
oe to furnish the statistical information concerning the 
ashe ty that the traffic committee, the trade extension com 
re ogg the governmental relations committee may need 
thon hore and that the individual lumber manufacturer 
The ave to conduct his operation intelligently. 
specif, Platform adopted at the sixteenth annual meeting 
ed the following functions for the Bureau of Economics : 
Mental pseettain—not to guess at or estimate—every funda- 
a about our industry, including 
time: ~2° actual current supply and demand existing at any 


(b} The actual current cost at any time, which necessi- 


tates a real cost system, which shall be uniform not only in 
form but in practice; together with immediate investment ; 
and 


(c) The actual current price our product is at any time 
commanding. 

Mr. Keith, after years of intense study of the industry with 
respect to the internal economics, its relation to other indus 
tries and its relations to the Government, after the practical 
development of the most complete system of statistical infor 
mation and cost accounting, in the fullness of experience, 
has made the following appeal: 


We want to know the amount of our investment ; we should 


! know the industry investment. How much timber we have; 


the amount of timber owned and controlled by the industry. 
The value of our timber; the value of the industry’s timber. 
Our cost of production; the industry’s cost of production. 
We want a cost system in our business that will furnish us 
facts. We must have a cost system in the industry which is 
uniform both as to method and form. We want to know the 
available supply of lumber, as represented by our stocks and 
production ; we should know the amount of supply of the in- 
dustry, as represented by its collective stocks and production. 
We must know the source, kind and volume of the demand ; 
we must know that for the industry. We must know the 
price we are obtaining for our product; we must know it 
for the industry. 

In other words, we should build within this body a bureau 
of lumber economics, in the same way that the railroads 
have established a bureau of railroad economics. We may 
witness the Federal Trade Commission making an effort to 
secure this information the same as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does for the railroads; but the railroads found 
it desirable and advisable, in addition, to establish their 
own bureau, and for the same reason we should have a check 
upon those figures, as well as the information itself. 

The directors of the National association fully and com 
pletely endorse this statement of Mr. Keith and they have 
provided the necessary funds for the work and, on account of 
the resignation of Mr. Edward Hines, have asked me to be- 
come chairman of this bureau, which responsibility I have 
accepted with the understanding that I will receive the full 
coéperation of the chairmen of the economics or statistics, 
similar committees of the affiliated associations who consti 
tute the committee supervising this bureau, 

The functions of the bureau may be divided into the fol- 
lowing subjects and suggestions pertaining to each subject 
are made so that opportunity may be given to the directors 
for specific criticism and suggestion : 

1. Correct methods of accounting: 

2. Separate study of log production and lumber manufac 
ture, 

3. A working force under expert management. 

4. Coébperation of regional associations. 

5. Special projects. 

6. Research. 

Accounting 

Accounting is a science and an art that is universal in 
its application, the same principles of accounting applying not 
only to the different conditions obtained in the lumber in- 
dustry in the various regions but even to the still divergent 
conditions obtained in other industries, 

The application of correct accounting methods in our in 
dustry, however, calls for expert knowledge both of account- 
ing and of the processes of our industry. The first under- 
taking of the bureau of economics should be the appointment 
of a committee of expert accountants to compile a manual 
of lumber accounting by which the individual can be enabled 
to correct his accounting methods—employ common, inter- 
changeable terms and concurrent subdivisions of accounts so 
that the individual cost determinations may be comparable 
item for item and the profit and loss free of error and mis 
conception. This has been accomplished in almost every 
other national industry and can be in ours. 

This means greater efficiency of operation on the part of 
the individual and is the only foundation on which we can 
build definite and reliable statistics for the use of the Na- 
tional association as called for by our platform, 


Logs and Lumber 

There is a very distinct dividing line between the produc 
tion of saw logs and the manufacture of lumber. Space per- 
mits only of mentioning the most outstanding features of 
differentiation, In almost every region logs have an inde 
pendent open market. In many regions the processes of log- 
ging and lumber manufacture are carried on by separate 
interests. In almost all regions there are separate inter 
ests producing a certain portion of the log output. The logs 
are the completed product of one industry and are the raw 
material of another operation. 

The production of logs is a distinctly different economic 
process from the production of lumber. The former is a 
liquidation of vested capital—the latter a liquidation of per- 
sonal property. The bureau of economics, therefore, will con 
duct all of its statistical work, keeping this distinction in 
mind. 

Working Force 


The work of the bureau is routine in character. It is 
recording a continuously changing flow of facts. The great 
mass of detail that must be recorded today must be again 
recorded next week and again the week after. This necessi 
tates a continuous working force, 

The correct deciphering of ancient Egyptian and Assyrian 
inscriptions is not more difficult than the correct determina 
tion of the meaning of statistical data, for such data, even to 
possess meaning, call for expert management in thelr collec 
tion and compilation. The manner of dissemination and the 
deductions that may be reliably made from it, the prepara- 
tion of this data in such form as to be available for other 
association work, their preparation so as to be of use to the 
individual in his own business, all demand a high order of 
technical ability and it is proposed that the operation of this 
bureau shall be under the immediate direction of a duly quall- 
fied economist. 


Coéperation of the Regional Associations 

A very large part of the work of this bureau will be done 
thru the agency of the affiliated associations. The associa- 
tions are now doing much important work of this kind, It 
will be necessary to have the coéperation of the association, 
however, to the extent of adopting in each association unt 
form methods, forms and procedure with regard to statistics 
of cut shipments, orders, price realization, log and lumber 
costs, cojperation also with respect to employment of travel- 
ing auditors in the various regions, 

I suggest an effort, thru some carefully considered plan, to 
include in this coéperation certain information from and to 
non-member mills. 

A comparatively small percentage of lumber manufacturers 
subscribe to commercial statistical service and I further sug 
gest that the bureau shall issue with its weekly statistical 
sheet a market letter recording such commercial conditions 
as affect the demand for lumber in the principal consuming 
territories. 

Special Projects 

Conditions on our industry are never fixed and stable even 
in times of peace. ‘Today conditions are greatly disturbed. 
We are facing the possibility of many unexpected situations. 
The governmental relations committee or the traffic commit- 
tee may suddenly find themselves in need of special informa- 
tion of almost any conceivable nature—-information of such a 
minute character in regard to possibility of special produc 
tion or detail in regard to manufacturing or transportation 
requirements which it would be impossible for any system of 
general statistical work to cover in advance. 

To meet these emergency requirements the bureau must 
be organized not only for its routine work but with reserve 
force sufficient to cover these special assignments as they 
arise. 

Research 

The individual manufacturer, absorbed in the immediate 

surroundings of his operation, is enabled to obtain a wider 
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view of the conditions affecting the industry and, therefore, 
affecting him thru the functions of the regional and National 
associations. A very large amount of the work and thought 
of those conducting the affairs of the associations is neces- 
sarily directed to immediate and urgent problems of the day, 
but these problems of the present require for their solution a 
thoro and definite knowledge of a much broader field than is 
covered by,even the regional and National associations. Some 
knowledge of the process and cost of producing logs and 
manufacturing lumber in other countries may at times be most 
desirable. A more definite knowledge of our supply of stand- 
ing timber than we now have is needed both as respecting 
the various species of wood and the various producing regions 
in the United States. In addition to this knowledge, we 
should have at least an approximate knowledge of the com- 
mercially available timber in the Dominion of Canada, in 
Central and South America, in the Baltic States, in western 
Asia and in South Africa. I allude to these subjects as 
typical of much important work for this bureau that is en- 
tirely outside of its routine functions. And I suggest, after 
the establishment of our bureau, a policy of interchange of 
statistical information and economic views with lumber asso- 
ciations and lumber administrations of other countries, co- 


operation between the bureau and the operation of the 1920 
census, and coéperation between our bureau and such govern. 
mental agencies as the Federal Trade Commission, the Forest 
Service and the War Industries Bureau. 

Organization of the Bureau 

I would like to have the secretary of each regional asso- 
ciation advise me the name and address of the proper chair- 
man in his association who will become, under our bylaws, 
a member of this bureau. It will be the duty of each regional 
member of this association to make suggestions from time 
to time as to the betterment of the service and in his own 
association continually to impress upon the membership the 
importance of furnishing the data called for. 

Other phases of the work undertaken or to be un- 
dertaken by the National were discussed and sugges- 
tions and criticisms were invited and given. In all 
cases it should be understood the scope of the work 
carried on will be regulated to a degree by the finan- 
cial strength of the association and the response which 
the various regional organizations make to the pro- 
posed increase in their dues to the National. 





LET THE FACTS BE KNOWN 


(Concluded from Page 38) 


3rd. Interest paid on money borrowed to purchase 
lands and carry property is not included in cost and 
consequently has not been deducted from profits. 

4th. Money borrowed to purchase property has 
been deducted from investment to arrive at the net in- 
vestment. Consequently, a portion of cost is not in- 
cluded, a portion of investment has been deducted, 
the profit returns are not net because somebody must 
pay the expenses of interest from some source to the 
owners of the evidence of the debt; and, therefore, the 
results so determined are inaccurate, unjust, unfair, 
and are not supported by all the facts. 

In the hearing of the Southern Pine Association before 
the commission in March of this year the record will show 
a statement made by a representative of the commission 
to the effect that in all cases where investigations had 
been made and figures compiled all of the mills of the 
several companies had been included, but the testimony 
of a representative of one of the large companies, which 
was not denied, showed that the representative of the 
commission had compiled figures from only two of the 
twelve mills of that company, such two mills showing a 
cost for the month of January $6 per thousand less than 
the average cost for the twelve mills for the same month. 
If we are compelled to accept determinations predicated 
on figures which themselves are unfair we will never re- 
ceive fair and just compensation for our property. The 
power to correct this evil lies within your hands, It re- 
quires constructive codperation. You should have a waiver 
in the hand of some authorized body so that these figures 
may be shown to them, and you must give your organiza- 
tion a complete copy of all figures furnished the Federal 
Trade Commission so your committee may be prepared 
to study and analyze the figures, 


Discouragements of Production 

As I stated before the meeting of the National as- 
sociation in Chicago in May, the theory of price fixing 
is comforting to the consumer, as it may permit him 
to purchase at a price lower than he would otherwise 
be compelled at the moment to pay; but does it ae- 
complish the purpose of the Government, to-wit: Aid 
in winning the war? Instead of discouraging con- 
sumption and encouraging production, does it not tend 
to precisely the opposite result? 

It is conceded that the final results of this war will 
depend more on materials and resources than on man- 
power. The speed and quantity in which materials and 
supplies are available, and the sooner those of the 
enemy are depleted, the earlier the end of the war. 
War requirements, together with peace consumption, 
would burden production beyond a possibility of the 
demand being met. Consequently it is necessary to 
conserve the non-essential use thereof. Not the least 
essential of the material for war supplies is steel, which 
is necessary for transportion, shipping and munitions, 
and without which the Allied forces, regardless of man- 
power, would face inevitable defeat. It is therefore 
imperative that such building operations as require 
steel shall be discouraged, so that practically all the 
supply of steel will be available for Government re- 
quirements. If, however, the price of steel is fixed 
upon a basis that will encourage its consumption in new 
construction, and which will permit a satisfactory re- 
turn on the investment under peace conditions, will it 
discourage the investor in the use thereof, or will it 
encourage him to continue his normal activities? 

Take wheat; unless the price is high enough to dis- 
courage consumption will it tend to encourage produc- 
tion when the farmer can prosper more by raising corn 
or oats? The only effective way to decrease consump- 
tion and increase production is to permit the law of sup- 
ply and demand to govern prices. People will not be 
persuaded to conserve flour so effectively as they will 
by high prices thereon. It would seem that unless this 
is accomplished the price fixing policy should not be in- 
dulged in, as it will defeat the Government’s aim and 
prove to be an example of dealing with practical ques- 
tions by the application of untried theories. It is an 
effort to destroy the force of the law of supply and de- 
mand—a law more potent than any rule of man. It 
cannot long be violated without injurious consequences. 
Fixed prices and advancing costs of labor and materials 
can only tend to curtail production.. Prices must be 
elastic; especially if prime factors of cost are not fixed. 


A Jug-handled Proposition 


For more than a quarter of a century State and 
Federal laws were enacted to control commerce and 
industry, based on the theory that the law of supply 
and demand must be in no manner abridged. Such 
laws were enacted on the theory that we should have 
free and uncontrolled competition. Under the en- 
forcement of these laws, when the demand was less 
than the supply competition became destructive. Now, 


that the law of supply and demand is operating to pro- 
duce competition between consumers for the products 
of industry in excess of production; creating values 
thereby to restore losses incurred when competition 
was destructive, we have a reversal of policy. Laws 
enacted and present policies are supposed to be for the 
benefit of the consumer. The theory of recent teach- 
ings, that we were entering into an era of equal op- 
portunity and all should be free to take advantage of 
that opportunity, ,seems now to be relegated to the 
happier future, when we can again have destructive 
competition; but now we must curtail opportunity, 
because organized labor demands it. The value of 
the product of the farmer, as well as that of the man- 
facturer, must be fixed and limited, while labor is en- 
couraged to insist upon further higher wages and 
shorter hours of employment, because of satisfied de- 
mands. 

The Government should not lose sight of the fact 
that practically all consumers are also producers. Its 
present policy and its former one are both wrong; a 
middle of the road attitude is the correct policy, to- 
wit: There shall be no undue, unreasonable, or in- 
jurious restraint of the law of supply and demand. 

The worst feature of this situation is that every 
hour the conflict is prolonged the toll of lives is in- 
calculable, and the cost in materials and wealth is 
such as the world can scarcely recover from for many 
generations to come. 


A Policy Born of Misadvice 


The Governmental policy of price fixation has developed 
a new line of association work, to-wit: that of dealing 
collectively, representing the industry, with the Govern- 
ment, relative to the Government’s own requirements 
and the price to the public. Price fixation should 
either be a matter of judicial determination or one 
of barter and trade. If it be a question for judicial 
consideration some principle should be announced upon 
which to reach a fair and equitable determination, such as, 
to-wit: a formula upon which to base cost and a fixed 
policy of return upon the investment which could be ap- 
plied to any set o. determined facts. In such a ease the 
body investigating the facts for the Government, together 
with the purchasing agent as represented by the lumber 
director, should not, in justice to the industry, serve with 
the price fixing committee acting in the dual capacity of 
witness against the industry and as judge and jury in 
reaching the conclusion. 

If it is a matter of arriving at a price thru barter and 
trade, then the beneficiary of the trade should not be 
empowered to fix the price, except by agreement or sub- 
ject to some court of review. Otherwise the exercise of 
such power will become oppressive and will be repugnant 
to justice. 

The great difficulty, as far as the lumber industry is 
concerned in securing justice, has been the prejudiced evi- 
dence on the part of the Federal Trade Commission, which 
has tried to make a case rather than to ascertain the facts; 
and the lumber director, who has had no actual knowledge 
of our conditions, while the acting lumber director’s vision 
has been influenced by his own favorable operating con- 
ditions. 

It is not surprising to me that the conclusion of the 
price fixing committee has been unfavorable to the in- 
dustry, when I believe it has been influenced by these 
factors. As no formula has been announced and a fixed 
policy of profit has not been reached we have come to the 
necessity of collective barter. It is not a purpose on my 
part to criticise the War Industries Board or the price 
fixing committee, as I believe they are acting honestly 
in the light of their best information; but, personally, I 
feel that their confidence has been misplaced and they are 
being poorly advised. 

Notwithstanding the facts that we were not satisfied 
with the conclusion of the price fixing committee as being 
fair and justified and that we firmly believe it did not 
possess the legal right to enforce its determination, it has 
been accepted. I am convinced that the reason the Gov- 
ernment has been advised at this time to fix prices on 
lumber is due to the fact that the administration of the 
lumber department, in its overzealousness for low prices, 
placed itself in a position where it probably met some diffi- 
culty in getting all the manufacturers to accept orders at 
several dollars per thousand less than the product 
fwas bringing in the market. And yet, while it 18 
‘claimed on the part of the director of lumber that 
such difficulty did exist, no such claim was urged on the 
part of the others of the board. On the contrary it 
was stated that the lumber industry had performed 
its full duty in a very acceptable manner. 

The facts disclose the product needed by the Govern- 
ment has been furnished expeditiously, that Govern- 
ment requirements amounted to only 10 percent of the 
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production, and that the chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board stated publicly, in the presence of many 
men, that no industry has served the Government more 
acceptably than the lumber industry. 

When we are bargaining collectiveiy we should take 
care to discuss the matter oniy as a collective pro- 
position, and after a full and complete understanding 
with the entire committee. My experience in dealing 
with labor organizations was repeated in Washington 
in dealing with the director of lumber, and it has 
taught me, as it will teach you, unless you exercise 
caution disaster will follow random discussions, where 
a chance remark may be misinterpreted, distorted and 
used against you. 

This policy of price fixation in all probability will 
be extended beyond the period of the war, to cover 
the reconstruction of war-devastated area of Europe. 
It accentuates the necessity of complete current in- 
formation and may call for a corps of accountants 
in the field, unless we can have closer codperation on 
the part of those in the industry so the facts may be 
at hand and compiled within a reasonable time after 
they occur. 

Portentous Labor Problems 


Not alone are we confronted with the question of 
price fixation, but among the most serious problems 
which we have to contend with is the tendency of labor 
thought. The demand of labor, as expressed by the 
British Labor Party, which will no doubt be concurred 
in by organized labor, to-wit: Universal enforcement 
of a national minimum wage; (2) Democratic control 
of industry; (3) Revolution in national finance; and 
(4) Surplus wealth for the common good, should awaken 
us to the gravity of the situation and the dire neces- 
sity of codrdinated effort to meet it, not only in our 
industry but in all business. No longer can we sit 
idly by and say that labor troubles are no concern of 
ours, because our industry is not involved. We are 
today face to face with the gravest conditions that 
have ever confronted us and, what is more, if this war 
continues we have only begun, and the end in not in 
sight. While the view here expressed may seem grave 
in the light of the rapid progress of so-called public 
thought, if we pause and analyze the situation and de- 
termine where it is leading us we can only reach the 
conclusion that a prolongation of the war will re- 
sult, at its cessation, in a situation even more grave 
than we anticipate. The shortage of labor, caused 
by army drafts, war production and normal demand, 
will doubtless encourage labor to greater demands 
and will tend to greater unrest and dissatisfaction. 
Every demand of labor complied witi only tends to 
increase its arrogance and to encourage .it to greater 
ones. 

An Unpalatable Prospect 


This situation will provide labor with an opportunity 
and an incentive to organize such as no other period 
in our history has offered, and if the war continues long 
enough labor will probably be fully organized. When 
peace is declared the armies will return, labor now em- 
ployed in the war industries will seek to return to 
peace occupations and there will be much competition 
for employment, resulting in declining wage scales. 
Between the close of the war and the time when the 
production of the farm can be increased the cost of 
living in all probability will be considerably enhanced. 
The high cost of living, together with the low priced 
labor, will produce its own problems. This situation 
will be intensified if labor is unwisely led. The farmer 
may be slow to realize that his position and that of 
the industrial worker are not in harmony. The farmer 
naturally favors high priced products, long hours of 
labor and low cost thereof; while labor desires cheap 
food products, short hours of employment, and high 
wages. If the farmer and the merchant do not and 
will not understand their position and labor is unwisely 
led, is there any reason why we will not see in this 
country something of the situation that exists in Russia 
today? Conditions make it apparent that labor seems 
to think this is labor’s day. Activities seeking to 
reduce the hours of labor in industries working more 
than eight hours per day are an effort to increase wages, 
and are not for any other purpose. If longer hours 
than eight hours per day were not permitted in es- 
sential industries its effect upon production would be 
disastrous and directly opposed to the national inter- 
est. How different the attitude on the subject of price 
fixation as compared with the attitude on wage in- 
creases, It is manifest this is not the day for the 
farmer, the merchant or the manufacturer. 

Pitting Capital Against Labor 

More recently the United States committee on pub- 
lie information, thru its director of the division on in- 
dustrial relations, Mr. Roger W. Babson, issued a 
digest of a report of the British Labor Party, a portion 
of which I have quoted, and requested employers of 
labor thruout the United States to see that it reached 
the hands of their employees. Its purpose was manifest. 
It was simply a matter of a department of government 
—our Government—acting the agent for the propaganda 
of organized labor; one portion of American citizenship 
against all others. In his recent bulletin Mr. Babson 
Says: 

Court Decision and Control Incite Workers. There is a 
—~ resentment among intelligent workers over the nullifi- 
cation by the U. S. Supreme Court of the Federal Child Labor 
law. The Hitchman case and the Basche-Denman_ case, 
when added to the child labor decision, call attention to the 
Supreme Court as one of the forces that labor must find a 
way to deal with, or give up its best won battles. The sug- 
festion is easy that if there had been one more judge on the 

nch of the same quality as the four who voted to sustain 
the law this decision would have been the reverse of what 

was. Take this, in connection with the nationalizing of in- 
dustries, and workers are going to see that if they are to 

Control themselves they must control appointments and elec- 

ms! This inevitably means politics, and finally a labor 

Party. If the launching of the party is not premature it will 

Stand a great chance of success. Everything right now de- 

Pends on whether the laboring people know when to wait 

and when to forge ahead. 

When an influence of the standing and importance of 

son’s advocates the political control of the Fed- 


eral courts in order that our Constitution may be 
nullified without being amended in an orderly way it 
certainly demonstrates that it is time for all of those 
who differ with this point of view to organize so as 
to safeguard and protect the sacred principles of 
organized government which have been promulgated 
by the Constitution and which we have inherited from 
our forefathers. If the Supreme Court is to be criti- 
cised and intimidated for wisely and courageously 
performing its sworn duty in declaring unconstitutional 
laws passed by Congress which are contrary to the 
Constitution and which have been enacted under the 
whip of a labor lobby, by an organized effort to con- 
trol the personnel of the court thru political chicanery, 
we must be properly organized to meet the onslaught 
or suffer the nullification of the Constitution and a re- 
version from a representative, constitution 
to socialism, 

I am not calling your attention to this matter with 
the purpose of expressing an opinion upon the desir- 
ability of the Child Labor Law, but for the purpose of 
directing your attention to the principles laid down in 
the paragraph above quoted. This is only one straw to 
indicate the quarter from which the wind is blowing. 
All must do their share in this work and contribute 
to the safety of our national institutions. 


Use and Abuse of Power 


I am not opposed to the thought of collective bar- 
gaining with labor. It has many advantages. In theory 
it is perfect; in practice it does not always work with 
justice. I am always ready to accord to others the 
privileges which I claim for myself. I believe in organ- 
ization, either commercial or industrial; but its abuse, 
by way of either extortionate profits or wages, is 
wrong. Human nature is the same, whether clothed in 
broadcloth or overalls, and the impelling force of greed, 
personal gain and desire for profits, if not held in check 
by reason and conscience, may destroy both industry 
and labor. What may be said in this respect of the 
business man and wage-earner applies with equal force 
to the politician whose emoluments and ambition are 
dependent upon his ability to interpret the public 
mind and crystallize their thought for his personal 
gain, and if he sacrifices his principles for his am- 
bition the results are the same as with the business 
man who profiteers, or the laboring man who wrings 
the last dollar from his employer, even to the point 


of destruction of his employer’s business and his own 
source of income. 


Theories That Spell Injustice 


Another indication of the tendency of public thought 
is expressed in an article appearing in the March, 1918, 
issue of the Journal of Forestry, which in substance | 
says that because manufacturers stated before the} 
Treasury Department that stumpage is a known quan-| 
tity; that it is being steadily depleted, with not the} 
slightest possibiliy of an increased supply from the 
development of new fields; that its value is ever| 
upward because the demand exceeds the supply; that\ 
it is a matured crop, growing but once, and to be \ 


al democracy 


harvested but once, we are unsafe guardians of timber | 


properties which should be perpetuated thru ref orestiza- 
tion at a time when the public is quarreling with 
us about the present cost of lumber, and for these 
reasons the Government should dispossess us of our 
properties. 

We are confronted with two species of economists 
in this country. First, those economists whose efforts 
are spent to obtain low prices to the public and who 
proceed upon the theory that price must be predicated 
upon its relation to cost and investment, but in arriv- 
ing at such basis of cost and investment their theory 
holds that the original purchase price, exclusive of 
interest but inclusive of insurance, if any, must be the 
measure of cost. Naturally, if that is the basis of 
cost, it must also be the basis of investment. Con- 
sequently the question is: When will the time come 
when lumbermen can work in line with the theory 
of the second class of economists, who say we should 
replant timber to replace that which we cut, grow it 
to maturity, and do other things which will add to the 
cost, or surrender our property to the public? Unless 
we be permitted by the first economists cost and car- 
riage, plus a reasonable profit, to reproduce the timber, 
how can we accomplish the results demanded by the 
second class? There is no conclusion except Govern- 
ment ownership. 

There is no question the sentiment quoted and the 
theories seeking to reduce prices appeal to the public 
mind and provide a persuasive argument why the 
Government should dispossess the owners of timber 
properties in the community interest. Prices to the 
public might be lowered. The Government could do 
that which the manufacturer can not do, to-wit: replant 
the forests, because the expense thereof could be borne 
out of the general revenues without looking to the 
consumers of lumber directly to pay the cost thereof. 
Such statements as appear in this article are sufficient 
to make us wonder whether the men who give voice to 
them have really given the subject deep consideration; 
or are they so blinded by their theory that they can not 
see the subject in the light of reason and practical 
common sense? 

Another matter of vital interest at this time is the 
question of taxation. No lumberman, or any other 
patriotic citizen, will object to paying his equal share 
of taxes and I am only calling attention to the sub- 
ject to direct attention to certain inequalities which 
should be corrected in the public interest as well as our 
own. These inequalities exist in relation to the In- 
come Tax Law regarding excess profits taxes. The 
worst feature, from the standpoint of lumbermen, is 
the definition of invested capital as interpreted by 
the ruling of the Treasury Department, to tax as in- 
come the increment of property accruing between the 
date of purchase and the date of passage of the act. It 
would seem that the principles laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Doyle v. Mitchell Bros. 
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Co. should stop any attempt to levy a tax on property 
under the guise of an income tax. In that case the Su- 
preme Court said: 

When the Act (Income Tax Law of 1909) took effect 
plaintiff's timber lands, with whatever value they then pos 
sessed, were a part of its capital assets and a subsequent 
change of form by conversion into money did not change 
the essence. * * * 

ad * the deduction did but restore to the capital in 
money that which had been withdrawn in stumpage cut, 
leaving the aggregate of capital neither increased nor de- 
creased and leaving the residue of the gross receipts to repre- 
sent the gain realized by the conversion. * * * 

It is clearly evident from this decision that the 
principle of law laid down must ultimately be applied 
to the interpretation of the War Excess Profits Law. 
In the meantime, however, an element of doubt ex- 
ists as to what the decision of the courts will be. The 
immediate result of the rulings of the Treasury De- 
partment and the attitude of Congress will be to cur- 
tail production and destroy taxable income. You might 
ask me how this would be possible. 


Means to Direct Loss 

If invested capital continues to be restricted to 
original cost of the timber in 1897, or whenever pur- 
chased, the return of the manufacturer for the timber 
converted will be less than its reasonable market val- 
ue at the time of its conversion, or at the time of the 
passage of the act. To illustrate: Assuming that the 
cost of conversion of southern pine timber into lumber 
(conversion meaning all costs of manufacture, exclusive 
of stumpage and interest) is correctly shown by the figures 
of the Federal Trade Commission for April, 1918, to-wit: 
$18 per M, and adding thereto (as is permitted by the 
present Income Tax Law), the fair value of the timber 
on March 1, 1913, which for argument we will say is $5 
per M, would make a cost of $23 per M for the lumber. 
The price fixing committee fixed a price for southern pine 
lumber of $28. On such a basis it would show a profit 
of the difference between $23 and $28, or $5. Assum- 
ing that the War Excess Profits Tax amounted to 
the 60 percent bracket, and more when the rate is 
presently increased, which it would quickly do if in- 
vested capital is held down to the original cost of 
the timber, if purchased in the earlier years of the 
industry, the tax would amount to $3, leaving a re- 
turn to the manufacturer of $2, together with the $5 
for his timber, permitting him to have a price of only 
$7 for his stumpage, which he can sell on the market 
without converting it into lumber for $8 per M, not 
only converting his assets at Jess than their value but 
with a net loss thereon. 

Any profits tax operating on a graduated scale must 
result in curtailed production when the effect of the 
tax is such that the net return for the raw material 
is less than its market value, plus a reasonable profit. 


Unacceptable Taxation Consequences 

In this particular instance a manufacturer or a pro- 
ducer engaged in manufacturing natural resources into 
finished products, which it or they acquired prior to 
March 1, 1913, is in a different position from that of 
the manufacturer of other products who purchases 
his raw material in the market when and as it is con- 
sumed. In the position of the manufacturer or producer 
of natural resourees the more business he does the 
greater is his loss; whereas, the manufacturer who 
purchases his raw material as it is consumed and charges 
it into his costs at the actual purchase price wav, by 
increasing his volume, increase his net income even 
after paying such a tax, 

What would be the result of this kind of taxation? 
I ask you as a manufacturer if you or any other man- 
ufacturer would convert your timber into lumber to 
yield a price less than the value of your timber in the 
tree? This would actually happen if you purchased 
your timber prior to March 1, 1913. I ask you, what 
would you do? Would you contiue to manufacture 
lumber? No; you could not afford to do so. You might 
be willing to continue to operate if your net conver- 
sion equalled the value of your timber as a patriotic 
measure, provided, of course, you could replace your 
holdings and provide life for your operation so that 
when the war is over and the reconstruction period 
begins you could resume your normal business, If 
you cannot manufacture lumber under these condi- 
tions will not it result in less production and a conse- 
quent lack of income which could be taxed; and has 
not the Government, by such procedure in taxation, de- 
feated its own ends, to-wit, to promote production and 
continue profits to the extent that a taxable income 
may be earned? 

What is true in this respect of lumber is true of nearly 
every other business based on natural resources, Con- 
gress has not yet viewed the situation from this angle 
of thought. It is up to you to see they understand this 
condition. We must present these facts to them in 
order that, in their over-anxiety to secure funds from 
incomes, they will not enact such laws as will defeat 
their own purpose. 

The Function of a Committee 


The board of directors of the National association 
determined to form a committee on Governmental re- 
lations to meet these and other conditions, and entrusted 
its organization to me. I appreciate its vast possibil- 
ities for constructive industrial and national good. It 
may be suggested that such an organization could wield 
potent political influence upon legislation; but I say 
to you its purpose is to exercise such influence as it may 
possess only to the end that the voice of the National 
association, which is the voice of the industry, shall 
be heard and its influence felt in the councils of the 
nation, so that sane and constructive legislation may 
be had and honest and fair dealings with the industry 
may be assured. 

The purpose of the governmental relations committee 
is two-fold: 

First: To codperate and capitalize the potential per- 
sonal influence that is possessed by the industry. This 
influence is limited only by the extent to which those 


in the industry exercise it. The opportunity to co- 
ordinate the natural strength of the industry is un- 
bounded. Few of us realize that of all the millions 
of American citizens there is not one who is not touched 
hy the humanizing influences of this industry. Some- 
where, in connection with habitation, or in the process 
of manufacture, transportation, distribution, or fabri- 
cation of lumber, will be found its human touch and 
inspiration, 
Conditions Demand Organized Effort 


It has been my observation, and I think you will all 
agree with me, that in his community the lumberman 
ranks as a merchant of high standing. His position, 
from the standpoint of influence, is second to none. 
Hlis opportunity to do constructive service is only lim- 
ited by his effort to capitalize that opportunity. The 
reason this influence has not been exercised is because 
it has not been organized or guided. It was suggested 
that we organize this committee, and the matter has 
heen taken up with the various regional associations 
and the suggestion made that each association name 
a manufacturer, a clear-thinking, energetic and efficient 
man, who would represent his association on this com- 
mittee and who would act as the chairman of the 
regional committee. The result was that the gentle- 
men now members of the committee on governmental 
relations of the National association were selected by 
their respective associations. I regret to say that the 
committee’s work has not been completely organized. 
This is due to the fact that rapidly changing develop- 
ments in Washington have required so much time and 
attention of those on the committee that it has been 
impossible for the committee work to receive proper 
attention, What I have said here today has been large- 
ly for the purpose of arousing the consciousness of the 
industry to the necessity of greater codperation lead- 
ing up to fully organized effort, thru the committee on 
governmental relations, for safeguarding the interests 
of the industry. 

Legitimate and Commendable Committee Aims 


While such an organization as has been suggested 
might be looked upon with suspicion by those seeking 
evidence of the use of undue influence by lobbying, 
such is not its purpose. We do not propose to indulge 
in any such practice, it being the sole purpose of the 
association and of the committee to educate our own 
people in the economies of our industry, so that the 
man from home may properly advise and counsel with 


‘his representatives in Congress upon the intimate facts 


relating to this industry, that sane legislation and 
fair and honest dealings may be had. The public, as 
well as the industry, will benefit by such course. 

It is also the purpose of the National association, 
thru this committee, to coérdinate, assemble and bring 
together, on all matters of national importance relating 
to the interests of the industry, the best constructive 
thought of the industry; and to engage counsel when 
necessary, to the end that the industry may be looked 
upon by the public and their servants in Washington in 
its true light and not be handicapped by the ignorance 
or chicanery of those who seek, as they have sought in 
the past, political advancement over the corpse of in- 
dustry. 

If is not proposed that this committee shall actively 
urge any question where there is any conflict of thought 
or interest between regional associations. There is 
nothing in the proposed arrangement to prevent any 
regional association, when it feels that its interests 
are at stake rather than the common interest, to ex- 
ert its individual influence in the same manner. 

It is not our purpose, and I want to reiterate it 
again and again, to attempt to lobby in the sense that 
the term has heretofore been understood. What we 
propose to do will be done in the light of publicity 
and before the eyes of all men. It will not be so 
called lobbying, but will be a strong effort to be so 
represented that we may be given a friendly hearing 
by a sympathetic Government. 


Suggestions for Efficiency 

We have stated this committee was organized for 
two purposes. The first has been outlined to you. The 
second purpose is to codrdinate and bring together, on 
all matters of national importance where the interests 
of the whole are involved, the best thought of the in 
dustry; to engage counsel, if necessary, to the end 
that we may obtain for the industry fair and just treat- 
ment—beyond which we must and do ask for nothing. 
When we have obtained this the committee will have 
performed its service. 

I wish to sav to you that if you will give the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association such codperation 
as it asks: First, in personal endeavor; second, in 
financial support; third, a codrdination of our political 
and personal influence, with men selected for com- 
mittees not because of their popularity and position 
but because they are men of courage, honesty, untiring 
energy, and clear-thinking, our industry may have less 
to fear in these days of social revolution. 

If you will take the time to inform yourself and 
the man from home in Congress of the economics of 
your industry your congressman will be glad to be- 
come your advocate. More governmental errors are 
committed thru ignorance than thru intent. Do you 
expeet your lawyers to know the facts pertaining to 
your controversies without informing them of the 
facts? If not, how can you expect the lawyers in 
Congress to know the facts and requirements of youl 
industry when they have not had the practical ex 
perience and you fail in your duty to advise them: 
When a so ealled lobbyist seeks to convert congress 
men it is natural they should be suspicious and slow 
to aecept his counsel. If you do not tell them, and 
no one else tries to reach them with the facts, can you 
blame them if they support doctrines and laws which 
may injure your interests? 

The plan’ we are here presenting means the educa- 
tion of the congressman by the man from home, whom 
he holds in respect and confidence. You complain of 
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the influence of labor. Labor does not possess the in- 
fluence that you possess, if you will organize it. Those 
engaged in occupations represented by labor organiza- 
tions live in industrial centers. Most of the members 
of Congress do not come from such districts. Those 
who do, however, must naturally be expected to lean 
to labor as against you, because they represent that 
constituency and, therefore, feel constrained to listen 
to them. Those who are not so situated will listen to 
you and the farmer. Educate yourself, the farmer and 
your representative in Congress, and preserve, in the 
only effectual way you can, this nation and in doing 
so perform your patriotic duty. Your failure to do so 
may bring distress to your family, when both property 
and law are destroyed. 

Gentlemen, the socialistic tendency of these times is 
aptly described by Walt Mason, the common-sense poet 
of Kansas, in his poem entitled ‘‘The Big Men,’’ as fol- 
lows: 

The big men dare, and the big men do; they dream great 
dreams, which they make come true. They bridge the rivers 
and link the plains and gird the land with their railway 
trains; they make the desert break forth in bloom. They 
send the cataract thru a flume to turn the wheels of a thou- 
sand mills and bring the coin to a nation’s tills; the big 


men work, and the big men plan, and, helping themselves, 
help their fellow man. 

And the cheap men yelp at their carriage wheels, as the 
small dogs bark at the big dogs’ heels; the big men sow 
while the cheap men sleep, and when they go to their fields 
to reap the cheap men cry, ‘‘We must have a share of all the 
grain that they harvest there! These men are pirates who 
sow and reap and plan and build while we are asleep! We'll 
legislate till they lose their hair. We'll pass new laws that 
will strip them bare. We'll tax them right and we'll tax them 
left, till of their plunder they are bereft; we'll show these 
er that we all despise their skill, their courage and enter- 
prise !”’ 

So the small men yap at the big men’s heels, the fake re- 
formers with uplift spiels, the four-eyed dreamers with 
theories fine, which bring them maybe three cents a line, 
the tin horn grafters who always yearn to collar coin that 
they do not earn. 

And the big men sigh as they go their way; they'll balk 
at the whole blamed thing some day. 


So, therefore, I wish to urge you, in your personal, 
family, and financial interest, in the exercise of your 
duty to your country, that you serve, serve, serve, so 
that this nation may be preserved and that we may not 
be abridged in those rights announced by the Declara- 
tion of Independence and confirmed by the Constitution 
of the United States, ‘‘to secure the blessings of liber- 
ty to ourselves and our posterity.’’ 





CALIFORNIA MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION MEETS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 27.—A meeting of the board 
of directors of the California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the offices of the 
association, 610-12 New Call Building, on July 19. Those 
present included W. J. Walker, D. H. Steinmetz, C. R. 
Wisdom, F. O. McGavie, F. F. Sayre and O, C. Haslett, 
Mr. Walker presiding. A quorum not being present, 
the meeting adjourned and the chairman called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee. Members of the com- 
mittee present were: W. J. Walker, chairman, F. O. 
McGavie and O. C. Haslett. At the opening of the 
meeting association direetors present included D. H. 
Steinmetz, C. R. Wisdom (alternate), F. F. Sayre (rep- 
resenting George Laws), joined later by the following: 
KE. A. Blocklinger, F. S. Webster and one visitor, A. M. 
Mortensen, and C, Stowell Smith, secretary. 


The first matter to come before the meeting for 
action was the proposed revision and reprint of the 
grading rules. The secretary called attention to the 
fact that a meeting of the grading rules committee had 
been held on June 28, when certain revisions and 
changes in the grading rules were recommended by the 
committee (embodied in circular No. 85 and sent to 
all members for comment). The secretary stated that 
nothing in writing had been received, but that several 
members had indicated their approval of the proposed 
changes verbally. With one minor change the recom- 
mendations shown in circular No. 85 were adopted and 
the seeretary was directed to have a new edition 
printed. He was also directed to have a list of the 
members of the association with their addresses printed 
in the back of the book and to send a copy of the 
hook to every architect in the country. Distribution 
of the books was authorized on the same basis as the 
last edition; that is, to members at actual cost, free 
to others, the slight expense in connection with free 
distribution to be borne by the association. 

The following changes in the by-laws to conform to 
action taken at the last annual meeting, June 6, were 
approved: 


Change date of annual meeting from third Friday in May 
to third Friday in January, to take effect in the next calendar 
year after January next. 

Special meetings of the stockholders may be called and held 
at any time for the determination of any question pertaining 
to the corporation or its business affairs, by the board of 
directors, the president or vice president of the association, 
or by the stockholders holding one-third of amount of the 
capital stock. 

Board of directors raised from nine to thirty-five. 

Regular meetings changed from 10 o’clock a. m. to 2:30 
p.m. 

At board meetings nine directors shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

Executive committee authorized and functions defined. 

The chairman read a letter from L. 8. Case, manager 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., in regard to proposed terms 
of sale—1l percent discount five days after arrival of 
car, 60 days net. Discussion developed the sense of the 
meeting as being that, since this was entirely a sales 
matter, the question should be left in the hands of 
individual members to handle as they see fit. 

The question of a representative on the war service 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, properly to represent the pine manufacturing 
industry, was brought up and the chairman stated that 
he, as president of the association, had wired proper 
authorities of the chamber recommending the appoint- 
ment of Frederick F. Sayre as a member of this com- 
mittee. This was in addition to telegrams sent by the 
Standard Lumber Co. and the Red River Lumber Co. 
along the same lines. The meeting recommended that 
the president of the California Pine Box Distributers 
send a similar telegram, which later was done, 

The matter of inviting the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to visit San Fran- 
cisco after their meeting in Washington July 26-27 was 
presented and the secretary was authorized to take the 
matter up with the California Redwood Association 
and secure the codperation of that body in extending 
a joint invitation to the National directors to visit 
San I*rancisco on their coming western trip, arranging 
if possible a luncheon or dinner at the time of their 
visit. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Aug. ——-Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Missoula, 
Mont. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 6-8—National Commissary Managers’ Association, Tut- 
wiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 18—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Semi-annual meeting. 

Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Shreve 
port, La. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting, 

Aug. 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fredericktown. Semi-annual meeting. 

Aug. 29-80—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Buffalo, N. Y Summer meeting. 

Sept. 8-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 9-10—-Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Sept. 11-12—-National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual meeting. 

Oct, 22-23—Appalachian Logging Congress, Phoenix Hotel. 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 

Dec, 8-12--Southern Commercial Congress, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

Dec. ———Pacific Logging Congress, Portland, Ore. 
meeting. 


Annual 





BUILDERS AND MATERIAL MEN TO MEET 


Greensporo, N. C., July 30.—At a recent meeting of 
the executive committee of the Builders’ Exchange of 
North Carolina it was decided to call a special meeting 
of the exchange to be held in this city on Aug. 27, and 
to extend to all contractors, subcontractors and material 
men, whether members of the exchange or not, a cordial 
Invitation to be present. 

In the last few weeks there has been considerable dis- 
cussion among older members of the exchange of matters 
of vital importance to the general builders’ trade, and 
the executive committee, in consultation with some of the 
members, decided that there should be a called meeting 
of the exchange for the transaction of such business. 

Matters of importance to the general building trade 
are to be taken up at this mecting, and it is the desire of 
the exchange that not only all of its members attend, but 
that every contractor in the State, large and small, every 
subeontractor and all material men in the State shall be 
Present at this meeting. 

The War Industries Board has curtailed building oper- 


ations of a nonessential character for the present. ‘This 
condition, however, will not last long. A readjustment 
is bound to come, and is bound to come sooner, perhaps, 
than most people expect. 

Greensboro was decided upon as the mecting place for 
the reason that it is possibly the most accessible city in 
the State, and has come to be regarded as the home of 
the exchange. The meeting will be in session for one 
day only. The last meeting of the exchange in Raleigh 
was largely attended. 





NORTH CAROLINANS TO MEET 

NorFOLK, VA., July 29.—Secretary W. B. Roper, of the 
North Carolina Pine Association, has issued a call for 
the next meeting of the association, to be held at the 
Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va., on Thursday, 
August 22. Several matters of importance will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting and because of the delightful loca- 
tion of the Chamberlin Hotel no doubt the attendance will 
be large and representative. The officers are working hard 
for further applications for membership to be presented 
at that time. 





LOGGERS CHOOSE FALL MEETING DATES 

The Appalachian Logging Congress has selected the 
~hoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., and Oct. 22 and 45 au 
respectively the place and dates for its fall meeting. 
No set program has as yet been outlined, but Secretary 
J. R. Williams, of Knoxville, Tenn., intimates that the 
matter of a loggers’ club, with countrywide branches, 
may occupy a large part of the attention of the con- 
gress. 





TRAFFIC LEAGUE CHANGES ITS DATE 


G. M. Freer, president, and O. F. Bell, secretary- 
treasurer, of the National Industrial Traffic League, 
announce that the date originally chosen for its sum- 
mer meeting, July 11, has been changed to Aug. 29 and 
30, the Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y., being chosen 
as headquarters. Advice received by the AMERICAN 
(LUMBERMAN states that members are expected to make 
their own hotel arrangements; that docket for the 
meeting will be issued about Aug. 15, and that all 
members are expected to attend, each to bring a pros- 
‘ pective member with him. 





54,200,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


Location and Amount.—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 10,000 
acres in Townships 2 and 3 N., Range 44 
and 45 E., W. M., Swamp Creek watershed, 
Wallowa National Forest, Oregon, esti- 
mated to be 54,200,000 feet B. M. more or 
less of western yellow pine, lodgepole pine, 
Douglas fir, western larch, and white fir 
timber, approximately 81 per cent western 
yellow pine. 


Stumpage Prices.—Lowest rates considered, 
$3.30 per M feet B. M. for western yellow 
pine and lodgepole pine, and $.50 per M 
feet B. M. for Douglas fir, western larch 
and other species. 


Deposit.—With bid $10,000, to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 


Final Date for Bids.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including September 
26, 1918. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, condi- 
tions of sale, deposits, and the submission of 
bids should be obtained from the District For- 
ester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Super- 
visor, Wallowa, Oregon. 














Make Two Profits On 
Every Silo Sale 


Get the regular profit on your own lum- 
ber stock, as well as the usual dealer’s 
profit on silos. 


The Drico Frost-Proof Silo 


can be built with any kind 
of flooring. . You need 
only buy the patented 
Drico Expansion door, 
(best on the market), 
hoops, anchor rods, ce- 
ment coated nails, etc. We 
furnish you free complete 
plans and_ specifications. 
Anyone can _ build the 
Drico Silo. You can buy 
the accessories as you 
need them—for one or a 
dozen silos at a time. No 
need to carry an extra 
stock on hand. 


Sell More 
Silos, Too 


You can get the biggest 
share of the silo business 
in your territory—with 
the Drico  Frost-Proof Silo, 

—first, because it’s a better silo, will not twist, dip, move on Its 
foundation, warp, collapse, shrink or swell. The double walled 
Drico construction prevents freezing and drying out. 

Our hoops are 2%x3”, built up from %” stock, 4 ply, steamed 
and rolled into the proper curvature, and shipped in segments, are 
easily handled and can be quickly nailed together on the ground. 
—secondly, because you can sell it for less than other good silos. 
With the savings you make on freight rates, middleman’s profits, 
etc., you can save your customers as much as $100 and still make 
a good profit for yourself. 


Write for Our Agency Proposition Today 


Get your share of the big Fall Drico Silo business that we are 
creating by farm paper advertising for your benefit. (Our acvertis- 
ing recommends the farmer to call on you.) We have a big supply 
of accessories in stock and can make prompt delivery. Write 
at vnce for full particulars, 


Drico Silo Company 


459 Wilson St., N. E., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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‘LUMBER © SSS en oom 
M “Better” Yard Stock 

2 eee Because That Is Our Business 

| R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


»“Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE ) 


Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


acre 


| 
Foster Lumber Company | 
retaeng LUMBE | 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





army 





LONG FIR JOISTS” ...:. 
ano BIG TIMBERS | 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


vars: «HB. Waite Lumber Co. 


Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


MICHIGAN 
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WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork 


SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each 1x4, 10 to 16° No. 2, 
1 car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3&4 


arn 
or Shop 1 car each 2148 6 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 


1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car 1x 6 No. 3 Barn 
o. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 


Our location assures you quick delivery. 
Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 
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& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. = —— 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood »~ Hemlock 


LUMBER 








SHINGLES 
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DON’T FORGET 
White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sa2in3x: 

















Tell Us Your Needs in 
4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. | Common and Better a e 
10-4 No. 2 Common and Better 
12-4 No. 2 Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 











ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES RECORDED IN BRIEF 


ADVERTISING COMMITTEE APPOINTED 

CINCINNATI, OnIO, July 29.—The following advertis- 
ing committee has been named by the executive committee 
of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, to attend to 
all advertising matters of the association: Dwight Hinck- 
ley, president of the Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co., chair- 
man; V. B. Kirkpatrick, president of the Kirkpatrick 
Lumber Co., and H. A. Hollowell, of H. A. Hollowell & 
Co., all of Cincinnati. 

In announcing the appointment of the committee, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary W. L. Goodnow said that all the mem- 
bers were taken from Cincinnati because it was consid- 
ered best to have the whole committee immediately in 
touch with headquarters, which are here. 


—_~ 


NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETS 

CINCINNATI, O10, July 26.—The new executive com- 
mittee of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States, recently named by President EF. O. Rob- 
inson, had its first meeting in this city today, for the pur- 
pose of organization and giving attention to a few rou- 
tine matters bearing on the proposed expansion of the 
activities of the association. President Robinson is ex- 
officio chairman of the committee, and presided, and there 
were present B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; W. E. 
DeLaney, Lexington, Ky.; J. W. Mayhew, Columbus, Ohio, 
and M. W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va. I. R. Gadd acted 
as secretary. 

The session was executive and it was reported after the 
meeting that only routine matters were considered, This 
committee is solely for the purpose of relieving the board 
of governors, and is constructed so that it may be called 
together on short notice for the transaction of business 
more promptly than would be possible were it necessary 
to secure the attendance of all or even a quorum of the 
governors, some of whom have to come from great dis- 
tances. 





FISH DINNER PRECEDES BUSINESS SESSION 


CHETEK, WIs., July 29.—One of the most profitable and 
enjoyable meetings ever held by the Northwest Wis- 
consin Retail Lumbermen’s Club occurred on Thursday 
of last week, the occasion being the annual summer 
reunion and outing. The club members were the guests 
of Kim Rosholt, of Eau Claire, one of the leading 
bankers and lumbermen of northern Wisconsin, who 
has a summer home here on the shore of beautiful Lake 
Chetek, at which he has entertained various notables 
in times past, including William J. Bryan. The local 
arrangements were in charge of Harry Beckwith, of 
the Chetek Lumber & Supply Co., and Roy Chandler, 
of the Hammond-Chandler Lumber Co., Rice Lake, 
president and secretary, respectively, of the club. All 
former records for hospitality and good fellowship 
were eclipsed at this meeting. 

The day was ideal and the attendance large, com- 
prising practically every active member, many of 
whom were accompanied by their wives and families. 
At noon a fish dinner was enjoyed on the lawn under 
the shade of the trees. The feast was elaborate—the 
fact that Mr. Hoover is at present in England perhaps 
conducing to a slight tipping of the lid. At any rate 
the ‘‘inner man’? was fully satisfied by a menu of 
delicious and well served viands. This was followed by 
the transaction of considerable important business. A 
very helpful discussion of present-day problems in the 
retail lumber business was participated in by nearly 
all present. President Otto Lay and Secretary D. 8. 
Montgomery of the State association being present 
they were called upon for brief talks. Following the 
business session there were baseball games and swim- 
ming, the lake having a splendid bathing beach at this 
point. After supper the members departed by auto- 
mobile for their several homes, each feeling that the 
meeting had been a big success, : 





a. 


APPROVES NEW TERMS OF SALE 
Mempuis, TENN., July 30.—The exeeutive committee 
of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has approved the following terms and recommended them 
to the general membership of this body for use, with the 
request that they be printed on all letters quoting lum 
ber or dealing with the sale of this commodity: 


A discount of 2 percent will be allowed upon cash payment 
of 90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight, on receipt of 
invoice, balance to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of 
lumber; or a discount of 1 percent will be allowed for settle- 
ment by trade acceptance, due thirty days from date of in- 
voice, for 90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight, balance 
to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of lumber; or 
settlement by trade acceptance, due ninety days from date of 
invoice, for 90 percent of invoice, less estimated freight, 
balance to be remitted upon receipt and inspection of lumber. 
No discount allowed on freight whether or not prepaid. Prices 
are based on present published tariffs and any increase in 
freight rates or any Federal taxes are to be paid by the 
purchaser, 





These terms are regarded by the committee as some- 
what more liberal than those used by some branches of the 
hardwood trade but it is felt that, in order to insure their 
general acceptance and use, a little leaning toward liber- 
ality would not prove a bad feature. 

The conviction is entertained, however, that lumber 
should be sold on the same terms as veneers; namely, net 
cash, thirty days from date of invoice, for the reason that 
labor, logs and other items entering into the production 
of hardwood lumber call for net cash. 

The yeneer terms were adopted more than a year ago 
by the Commercial Rotary Gum Association, which has 
since hecome the veneer department of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and have been 
used by all veneer manufacturers identified with the de- 
partment since their adoption. It is believed that it is 
only a question of time until veneer terms and lumber 
terms will be the same. 

There are certain customs and practices among lumber 


corrected before lumber and veneer terms become the 
same, and the terms approved by the executive committee 
mark the first step in the direction of unifying these cus- 
toms and praetices. When this has been accomplished, 
the way will be clear for the adoption of the same terms 
on lumber as on veneers. 

The terms, as approved by the executive committee, 
were submitted by the committee on uniform terms of 
sale, in accordance with authorization given at the semi- 
annual meeting of the association here May 25 last. 
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BECOMES MEMBER OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 

ATLANTA, GA., July 29.—The Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association has been formally 
elected to membership in the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, according to a notification from Elliott 
H. Goodwin, general secretary of the national chamber, 
received by C. B. Harman, secretary of the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork association, with headquarters in this 
city. The association will soon appoint a national coun- 
cillor who will serve as the connecting link between it and 
the chamber. The many advantages offered members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, not the 
least being the privilege of using the wonderfully equipped 
information bureau of the chamber, will come in good 
stead to the members of the association, who look upon the 
recently formed connection as a valuable commercial 
asset. 


HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION STAFF ENLARGED 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 29.—The remarkable work that 
has been done for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Agso- 
ciation of the United States by F. R. Gadd, who took 
charge of the work March 1, 1917, as assistant to the 
president, in full charge of the executive work under 
the board of governors, has been the talk of the lumber 
industry here and thruout the hardwood territory. 
There has been a steady enlargement of the interests 
of the association and an expansion of its activities 
under his vigorous management. But of late it be- 
came apparent that even the enlarged headquarters 
space and force, with which he took up the work, and 
which he has had to extend from time to time, still 
were inadequate, and at a recent meeting of the 
governors it was decided to make still further expan- 
sion. To that end Mr. Gadd was authorized to secure 
larger rooms, and the force will take possession Aug. 1 
of new quarters in the same building, 1025 Union Trust 
Building, Cincinnati. 

Today Mr. Gadd announced the appointment of the 
two assistant secretaries whom he was authorized to 
engage to relieve him of some of the details in con- 
nection with the greater work which has been thrown 
upon the headquarters offices and the general manage- 
ment of the association. 

Arthur Gohn, who has been appointed as one of 
the assistant secretaries of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, will have charge of the executive 
offices in this city. Mr. Gohn was born in Pennsyl- 
vania. He received his early business training with the 
A. B. Farquhar Co, (Ltd.), manufacturer of engines 
and portable sawmills. He remained with the company 
seven years as salesman, traveling in the New England, 
middle Atlantie and southern States. He later became 








KF. H. STANFORD, OF PHILIPPS, MISS. ; 
Assistant Secretary 


assistant to treasurer of the Creamery Package Co., 
Chicago, and more recently assistant secretary and 
treasurer of Mudge & Co., Chicago, manufacturers of 
railway specialties. Mr. Gohn came to Cincinnati with 
Mr. Gadd when the latter took charge of the work of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ association, and assisted 
in devising the schemes for reporting sales under the 
association’s plan for open competition, and he has 
since had charge of that department. 

The other assistant secretary is F. H. Stanford, who 
was born near Greenwood, Miss., and finished his educa- 
tion at the Meridian Male College, Meridian, Miss. 
For three years he taught the business department of 
the Central Plains College, Plainview, Tex. He then 
became associated with the Nunn Electric Co., Amarillo, 
Tex., and soon worked into the position of assistant 
sales manager, which position he retained until Jan. |, 
1914, when he became connected with the sales depart- 
ment of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss. 
On Aug. 1, 1917, he accepted the position of sales 
manager with the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., Philipp, 


manufacturers with respect to terms that will have to be Miss., which position he leaves to join the executive 
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force of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Stanford will retain his residence in the South 
and will devote his entire time to field work in that 
territory for the association. 

Mr. Gadd feels that he has made no mistake in his 
selections, and beginning Aug. 1 will start an aggres- 
sive membership campaign, and with this added force 
of assistants expects to cover the entire hardwood 
producing territory before the close of the present 
year. In regard to the work he said today: 

The plan for open competition has proved so successful that 
it must ultimately comprehend all manufacturers. This activ- 
ity was first started March 1, 1917, and in a little over a 
year’s time it has reached the goal which it was not expected 
to attain in such a short time. The sales reports issued under 
this plan reflect market conditions based on actual transac- 
tions and in the short time that it has been in existence has 
come to be recognized as the vehicle thru which manufac- 
turers of hardwood lumber may know for the first time the 
exact conditions prevailing in the industry, and a large 





ARTHUR GOHN, OF CINCINNATI, OHIO; 
Assistant Secretary 


number of new members have become affiliated with the asso- 
ciation who were attracted by the service afforded them thru 
the plan for open competition. 

During 1917 the increase of membership amounted to 37 
percent. The number of new members admitted during 1918 
to date is the greatest in number during any one year in the 
life of the association. The slogan of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States is “Service to the 
Members,” and the association has attained the highest point 
in membership, in activity and diversity in value of service 
rendered, 

As a part of the expanded program of the associa- 
tion for the enlargement of the scope and activities of 
the plan for open competition, it has been decided to 
have two regular monthly meetings, one on the second 
Tuesday for the eastern territory members, which this 
month falls on the 13th, and will be held in Cincinnati 
in connection with the first regular monthly meeting 
of the new executive committee; the other for southern 
members on the third Wednesday, which this month 
falls on the 21st, and will be held at Shreveport, La. 
It also is proposed to hold extra meetings thruout the 
hardwood territory at different places and times. The 
regular monthly meetings will not always be held at 
the same places, but always on the second Tuesday 
and the third Wednesday. 





ADVISED TO IGNORE BOND PRIVILEGE 


MempPuis, TENN., July 31.—The Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association is today issuing a circular to its mem- 
bers calling their attention to the fact that little is to 
be gained from the filing of bonds in connection with 
the payment of freight after Aug. 1 and advising them, 
wherever possible, to comply with the cash terms of pay- 
ment covering transportation charges and ignore the bond 
privilege. 

The same circular contains interest of a vital character 
to all members of the association in connection with in- 
come and excess profits taxes. 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD WHOLESALERS MEET 


Wausau, Wis., July 31—A meeting of the Northern 
Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association was called to 
order today by Treasurer J. B. Andrews in the absence 
of President H. C. Humphrey and Vice President C. P. 
Crosby, both of whom appeared later in the morning ses- 
sion, The roll call showed 17 of the 29 members repre- 
sented. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes of the 
last meeting held at Minneapolis, reports of committes 
were called for. , 

A. J: Tipeer, for the membership committee, reported 
as new members the Enos Colburn Lumber Co., Green Bay, 
and the General Lumber Co., Milwaukee. ; 

Secretary J. F. Hayden, reporting for the special com- 
mittee on cost accounting, consisting of himself, T. T. 
Jones and A. 8. Bliss, presented a form for accounting 
and reporting, showing separate items under the various 
head of year, volume of sales, gross profit, operating 
cost, net profit. After considerable discussion the report 
was adopted and the secretary was instructed to send 
blanks to members for reports, together with instructions 
to be prepared by the committee, as to how the reports 
are to be made out to insure uniformity. 

L. H. Schoenhofen, chairman of the statistical com- 
mittee, reported that while the market is quiet at pres- 
ent the outlook is good. Stocks in.the hands of whole- 
Salers and manufacturers are not large, as is disclosed 
y the reports of unsold hardwoods made to this associa- 
tion and the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manufac- 





turers’ Association, which are as follows, shown in feet: 


Wholesalers Manufacturers 

MEIN BG aTe aio idles a8 oe 3064 60S BEA were 30,800,000 60,500,000 
Basswood ieee hadaewede skew oe 12,800,000 15,000,000 
ROUEN NIE vo. ov ieni's: 4-6: veg 6 ards Weeks 1,080,000 2,612,000 
Maras) a9 are 6555's 44 25-8 Clone hatin es 1,350,000 4,500,000 
RS a piety b 658 ols ar ainueidarursic coe rere ira 1,256,000 1,380,000 
Bead Sore k's bee ae ees 62S 4s 3,579,000 8,900,000 
MAME So ra:5 9516 6ie 4 o1Oy 6 SARE 1,489,000 2,116,000 
PU MGs 06.6% sne-6.0 9000 e 0:00 23,943,000 85,000,000 


Reports of No. 3 common stock showed unsold stocks 
of maple and birch to be: Birch, 23,344,000 feet; maple, 
15,170,000 feet. 

Secretary Hayden read correspondence between A. G. 
Wilson and A. L. Osborn relative to changing the basing 
point for price lists to some point taking a higher rate 
than Wausau, and the meeting expressed itself in favor 
of such action, 

On motion of A. F. Wrbsky, a transportation committee, 
consisting of A, G. Wilson, chairman, L. H. Wheeler and 
H. J. Stone, was created and the matter referred to it 
with instructions to confer with the similar committee 
of the manufacturers’ association. 

A discussion of the matter of joining the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers showed a 
sentiment in favor of such action by several members, 
but it was left for individuals to determine for themselves. 





WHOLESALERS TO BE RETAILERS’ HOSTS 


Toronto, ONT., July 30.—The Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association (Inc.), held a meeting on July 26 and 
decided to invite the Ontario retailers to be its guests at 
a dinner on the night of Sept. 3, when the retailers will 
be in Toronto for their first annual convention. A dinner 
committee was appointed consisting of A. K. Johnson, 
chairman, W. C. Laidlaw and Frank Oliver, to make all 
the necessary arrangements. The indications are that 
there will be a very large attendance, 





NEW FLOUR PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 29.—In advising members of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries of America that the 
milling division of the United States Food Administration 
has issued a new package differential schedule which 
provides for a cost of flour in wood of 20 cents a barrel 
more than in sacks, V. W. Krafft, secretary, declares 
that this action should prove favorable to the use of bar- 
rels as containers, particularly in view of the apparent 
increasing scarcity of jute. The differential in favor of 
the sack heretofore has been 25 cents a barrel. The new 
schedule was effective July 16. 

Mr. Krafft also advised that ‘‘In order to remove any 
misunderstanding as to the proper bilge to be put on 
No. 2, 30-inch ash staves, the executive committee repre- 
senting the slack cooperage group has decided to amend 
rule No. 10 by adding the following: ‘Except as to bilge. 
See Rule 20.’ ” It also is announced that ‘‘ by referendum 
vote, the slack cooperage group has gone on record as 
favoring the maintenance of the maximum prices on apple 
barrel material (set forth in bulletin No. 56) for this 
season’s requirements, orders for which are placed prior 
to Sept. 1, 1918. The Food Administration authorities 
have been advised accordingly and have expressed their 
appreciation of this evidence of our desire to coéperate 
with the users of apple barrels.’’ 

Mr. Krafft also explains the application of the advanee 
freight payment ruling. 


- 
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GIVES DEFINITION OF LOG RUN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 30.—The regular bulletin of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, issued today, contains the following interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘‘Log Run,’’ used in the regular sales 
report of the association: 


Log run means the full run of the log, with all boards in 
cluded that will cut 50 percent or better into sound cuttings, 
walnut and cherry excepted, which woods will allow a mini 
mum of 834%, percent sound cuttings. 

There is no such legal term as log run mill culls out. 
words cull and mill culls are out of existence. 
will sell log run No. 2 common and better. 
lute contradiction. 

For your information we designate what log run means in 
the various hardwoods: 


The 
Other firms 
This is an abso 


Woods What log run means 

BU ccc ceciepeclonvenevavnescceOre COMOn ana better 
SASSWOOK 2.2.0... - ee ee eee eee) - NOS COMMON and better 
BOGCD 20s cccseveceeses esis nts Oem COMMON Ona beter 
PRIEGIN 3 .0:0.050.9.0:0 0 00:2 C0 cet s0'o 060 Ob COMMING AID OLLen 
PROG ease sb censerei Dee er No.3 common and better 
Buttermut .....cccccesscersess NO o Common and better 
CRN dec e's sntionsls es sawneees No.3 common and better 
CHOMENUE oc recevececescovicnestOpm COMMON O0G Detter 
CNEL sco ccce vaercenen ate No. 2 common and better 
BM, BOLE .cccvcrcccrvcccccecp re NOs Common and better 
MUNN 4 a babies eiscecaeae cael on Yo.2 common and better 
CRONIN os 5:3-6.0.50 piocviers sc cto ¥ 0 %.0: 0 cle COM Mise DOSten 
Hickory and pecan.............N0.38 common and better 
DUBOIO <6 ..0-6.0:6:4600.6 6.005.640.6660 v tiie COG Gne Deller 
Maple, soft .......eeeeeeee++-NO.2 common and better 
Oak, plain ........+.s+22++++--NO.3 common and better 
Oak, quartered................No0.3 common and better 
RODIG? cicccscccsecvscdecrves ceive COMMOD ASG Detter 
Sycamore, plain...............-No.2 common and better 
Sycamore, quartered............No.3 common and better 
WAINDUE ce cisccrevccvdoveceneccINOs® COMMON GUNG DOLter 





CINCINNATIANS PLAN ANOTHER OUTING 


CINCINNATI, OunI0, July 30.—The members of the 
Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club had such a good time last 
month at the Miami Boat Club, on the Little Miami River, 
that they wanted another outing like it. So the committee 
has arranged that the regular meeting scheduled for 
Tuesday, Aug. 6, instead of being held at one of the city 
hotels, will take place on the bank of the Little Miami. 
There will be the usual outing features, including a repeti- 
tion of the base ball contest between teams captained by 
Dwight Hinckley and Emil J. Thoman. The members 
will drive out in automobiles early in the afternoon, there 
will be a dinner at 6 o’clock and the regular monthly 
business meeting of the club in connection with the dinner 
or later. It is likely that all the other summer meetings 
of the club will include the outing feature. 








AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS, 
we have been Manufacturers . 
of Pine, Hardwood, Hemlock, 


and Tamarack, and take pride in 
our QUALITY AND SERVICE. 


We Want Your Inquirles. 


Brooks& Ross Lumber Co. 


( Manufacturers) 


SCHOFIELD, WISCONSIN. 




















White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business, 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 








The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers (“°° 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINES 


Our Silver White Pine is a real Cork Pine substitute 
for Planing Mill and Pattern Work, Etc. 


At our various mill connections we own and carry 
large stocks of 


idaho White Pine 
California White Pine aiso Sugar Pine. 
Mich. and Minn. White Pine. 


Also YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla., will start about July 15. 


White Pine ffs. 


OREGON STOCKS 














LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO|'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Get our 


Prices on OX LUmber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co., PITTSBURGH TA. 








PHILADELPHIA 





William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 


op eeren N ° ° 7] 
.. a... North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


| Hallowell & Souder, pH aper Price’ PA. 4 


























rmvoren 7) All Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 
THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY age agence 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 and 29,000 feet at i 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shiesien irene Ok en 
to $6athousand, In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. j 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 














- LUMBER CONTRACTS AWARDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, has awarded contracts 
for lumber as follows: 

No. 39926. Perry & Whitney Lumber Co., Boston, 
Mass., spruce. 

No. 39927. Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., 
spruce. 

No. 39911. E. B. Jones Lumber Co., Boston, Mass., 
spruce, 

No. 39912. New River Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
poplar. 

No. 39913. Frank Lawrence Co., Boston, Mass., ash. 

No, 39931. Farr Barnes Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
North Carolina pine. 

No, 39932. Trexler Lumber Co., Newark, N. J., North 
Carolina pine. 

No. 39933. Ellington & Guy (Inc.), Richmond, Va., 
North Carolina pine. 

No. 39934. Walterboro Lumber Co., Walterboro, S. C., 
North Carolina pine. 

No, 39935. Penn Virgin Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., 
North Carolina pine. 

No. 39936. E. KE. Jackson Lumber Co,, Riderwood, Ala., 
soulhern pine. 

The Quartermaster Department of the Marine Corps 
has awarded the following: 

Lipscomb Lumber Co., Richmond, Va., lumber. 

Valley Tie & Lumber Co., Lexington, N. C., lumber. 

Mecklenburg Lumber Co., Charlotte, N. C., lumber. 

Peerless Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va., lumber. 

Piedmont Lumber Co., Lynchburg, Va., lumber. 

Enterprise Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C., lumber. 


~ 


FICTITIOUS BUYER DEFRAUDS CONCERN 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—Representing himself as a 
buyer for the American Box Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a man 
purchased several carloads of lumber from FE. J. Kell, 
manager of the southern pine department of the Milne 
Lumber Co., Wright Building, and then had W. W. Milne 
cash a sight draft for $75. It developed later that the 
draft was a forgery, and that the man, who was a paroled 
convict, had been a shipping clerk for the box company, 
but had been discharged. The box company asked that 
the matter be placed in the hands of the police, as the 
man had been working a similar scheme in other cities. 








WASHINGTON THE BANNER LUMBER PRODUCING STATE 


SPOKANE, WASH., July 27.—Washington led the whole 
country in the production of lumber in 1917, according to 
a report of the United States Forest Service made public 
here this week. This State produced 4,570,000,000 feet 
of lumber during the year out of a total production in 
the United States of 35,831,239,000 feet. Louisiana was 
second with a cut of 4,210,000,000 feet, and Oregon third, 
with 2,585,000,000 feet. 
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EXPORTS OF LUMBER SHOW GREAT INCREASE 


Official figures covering imports and exports of lum- 
ber and its manufactured products for May, 1918 
(corrected to June 29, 1918, subject to revision), are 
now available, being embodied in the ‘‘Monthly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United States,’’ 
issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

Total exports of wood and wood products for May, 
1918, amounted to $10,348,259, almost double the amount 
for May, 1917, which was $5,956,379. For the eleven 
months ended May, 1918, wood and products thereof 
to the value of $74,741,684 were exported from the 
United States, showing a large increase over the 
$56,528,304 representing exports for the corresponding 
time of 1917, Total pine exports amounted to 38,976,000 
feet, valued at $1,298,535. Fir was exported to the 
amount of 32,665,000 feet, valued at $1,090,314; spruce, 
12,056,000, valued at $1,259,743; oak, 8,578,000 feet, 
valued at $468,351. 

The total imports of wood and products thereof 
during May, 1918, amounted to $10,608,344, compared 
with $11,034,954 for the same month last year. -For 
the eleven months ending with May a total valuation 
of $84,286,610 is shown, compared with $82,848,909 for 
the corresponding period of 1917. The largest single 
item is sulphite, of which a total of 34,109 tons, valued 
at $2,414,984, was imported from Canada. Pulpwood 
to the amount of 154,172 cords was imported during 
May, amounting in value to $1,438,861. Ground wood 
pulp to the amount of 16,781 tons, valued at $468,435, 
was also imported during the same period. Imports 
of mahogany from Central America, Mexico and British 
Africa amounted to $246,951, 








HOSPITAL IS BUILT IN RECORD TIME 


Staten Isianp, N. Y., July 29.—A 40-bed addition to 
the Fox Hills Clearing Hospital situated here was recently 
erected in 10 hours and 38 minutes under the direction of 
the construction division of the Army. The building is a 
single story frame structure, with a convalescing porch. 
It is 156 feet long by 24 feet wide. When work was begun 
at 7 o’clock in the morning not even a post hole had been 
dug. Some of the lumber was on the ground but none cut 
to size, and all trimming and cutting was done while the 
work was in progress. At 5:38 p. m. the last nail was 
driven, At the period of greatest activity, between 11 and 
12 o’clock, 566 men were employed on the building at once. 
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THE three temporary office buildings, recently com- 
pleted, erected in Washington, D. C., for emergency use 
of the War Department, required 5,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber, 3,600 squares of roofing, 25,500 barrels of cement 
and 80,000 yards of plaster. The work was done by the 
construction division of the Army in ten weeks. The 
buildings provide working space for 6,250 persons. 


A NEW GOLF CHAMPION ENTERS LIMELIGHT 


Tournament Between St. Louis Lumbermen Develops 
Another Star—Players Organize Club 





Sr. Louis, Mo., July 31.—Beware, Chick Evans! St. 
Louis has a new golf champion. He is J. E. Coole, who 
captured all honors in the first annual golf tournament 
of the lumbermen of St. Louis, which was held yesterday 
afternoon on the beautiful links of the Normandie Golf 
Club in St. Louis County. 
Forty-one lumbermen ;-— 
played in the tournament. 

It was a field day for 
Mr. Coole. His gross score 
of 79 was the best, as 
was his net score of 71, 
his handicap being eight 
strokes. Thus Mr. Coole 
won the trophy awarded by 
the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for the best gross 
score, and one leg on a cup 
given by Lumber, and 
which must be won three 
times to remain in one’s 
possession, and also would 
have won a cup given by 
Lumber for the best net 
score, but the judges de- 
cided that this should be 
given to the man with the 
next best score, who was 
B. F. Spencer, with a net 
score of 73, his handicap 
being 14. . soil / x, 

The first tournament = 
proved such a success and 
was the means of bringing 
so many lumbermen and ; 
Hoo-Hoo together, that it was decided to form a permanent 
organization of lumbermen golfers, which will have fre- 
quent sessions, This permanent organization was formed 
at a dinner which followed the golf contests and at which 
the prizes were awarded. L. M. Tully was temporary 
chairman at this meeting. E. C. Robinson was, by a 
rising vote, unanimously elected president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club, pledging his efforts to make it a 
success, lu. EF. Cornelius, who as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of yesterday’s affair was responsible for 
its success, was elected seeretary, and George W. Funck, 
who, as innocent bystander, had been a valuable aid, 
was named treasurer. The presentation speech awarding 
the prizes was made by Mr. Tully, who made one of his 
usual delightful after-din- 
ner talks. It was decided 
that the dues of the new 
club shall be $2 a year, and 
it was agreed that another 
tournament will be held 
this fall. The sum of $78, 
which had been collected as 
entry fees in this contest, 
was given to the Salvation 
Army fund 

So it was more than a 
golf contest—it was one of 
the most enjoyable outings 
ever given by the lumber- 
men and Hoo-Hoo of St. 
Louis. In addition to the 
players, many others came 
out to watch the sport, and 
the gallery at times reached 
considerable proportions. It 
was one of the most repre- 
sentative gatherings of men 
in the industry that St. 
Louis has ever seen. The lumbermen who are members 
of Normandie club were hosts for the day, and at the 
dinner a vote of thanks was extended them on the motion 
of KE. D. Tennant. 

The gross, handicap and net scores, some of which re- 
quired adding machines to compute, follow: 














J.B. COOLE 











B. KF. SPENCER 


W. P. Anderson, 106-—-25—-81; H. C. Ball, 25—91; R. C. 
Bramlitt, 107—25—82; R. C. Bridges, 95—12—83; J. L. Benas, 
91—17—74; J. W. Bemis, 95—-10—85; F. C. Brewer, 94—12 
82; J. IK. Coole, 79—8—71; I. FE. Cornelius, 81—7—74; Wil- 
liam Dixon, 96—15—81; William Dulaney, 94—15—79; E. R. 
Darlington, 108—15—93; W. L. Evans, 104—25—79: W. H. 
Klbring, 99—20—79; W. F. Ebert, 136—12—124; D. 

roy, 128—25—103; T. Fleischel, 96—12—84; R. W. Fullerton, 
82—8—74; J. D. Ferguson, 94—14—80; W. T. Ferguson, 
105—25—80; Jerry Gruner, 103—25—78; William Hess, 103 
—90; C. P. Jennings, 99 
15—84; Guy E. Jourdan, 95—15—80; P. J. Lawrence, 98 
20—78; Harry Linneman, 107—25—82; R. A. McClintock, 
105—25—80; R. E. McKee, 112—24—88; H. Il.. McKee, 124 
24—100; J. M. Moberly, 122—25—97; Ben Pollock, 86—6—80; 
lL. M. Preston, 84—7—77; C. T. Peyton, 90—12—78; E. C. 
Robinson, 119—25—94; B. F. Spencer, 87—14—73; E. D. Ten- 
want. 1238-—25—98; E. J. Weise, 106—19—87; Nick Wagener, 
15—25—90. 





Yesterday’s golf contest was the principal topic of dis- 
cussion at the regular weekly luncheon of Hoo-Hoo and 
lumbermen at the American Annex Hotel today. C. P. 
Jennings was chairman and his aides were W. G. Funck 
and J. T. Dowd. Each man was asked to give his name 
and score and handicap if he was one of the players, and, 
if not, to say whether he would become a member of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club. In this way, additional members 
were obtained, and the list now contains the names of 
fifty-four golfers, 

This was the fourth regular weekly luncheon, and thie 
attendance was even larger than at any previous meetings, 
showing clearly that the idea of getting Hoo-Hoo and 
other lumbermen together has become permanent. B. L. 
Van Cleave was elected chairman for the luncheon next 
Wednesday, and his aides will be C. C. Jackson and Roy 
M. Edmonds. 
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THE CYCLONE 


A blowdown may be rotten luck 
And take a lot of trees, 

But trouble other men have struck 
In raising beets or bees, 

A windfall, if you log it quick, 
1s not so great a loss, 

But sitting down and feeling sick 
Will ruin any boss. 


So take the blowdown with the rest: 
Don’t sit and twiddle thumbs, 

But always try to make the best 
Of trouble when it comes. 

And when a cyclone hits the wood 
Or trouble hits the man, 

Just take the bad luck with the good 
And salvage what you ¢can. 


FROM GRAVE TO GAY 


When you sit down to read your evening paper, and 
read it, you experience conflicting emotions as you scan 
the news. For example, it, or they, has, or have, some 
such effect as this: 


You are glad to ob- 
serve that: 

The Germans are still get- 
ting kicked on their retreat. 

The only knocking in Amer- 
ica is made by the hammers 
of the ship yards. 

Women of America’ are 
working for the Red Cross. 


You are sad to observe 
that: 

The Allies have not yet in- 
tervened in Russia. 

A submarine has sunk an 
other returning transport. 


Women of France are being 
abused by the gentle Ger 
mans, 

Baseball players have been 
granted a special exemption. 


Police in many cities are 
rounding up the work slack- 
ers. 

George 
still. 

America is sending 
hundreds of 
men to France, 

The Government has ad- 
vanced New England spruce vanced 68 percent in four 
$4 a M. years, 

But, whatever effect the news has on you, you can 
always get a laugh by reading the official communiqués 
from Berlin. 


Creel is keeping Senator Lewis is talking. 
Michigan is talking of send- 


ing Henry Ford to the Senate. 


more 
thousands of 


The cost of living has ad 


The Yanks Gave Them Fits 


The German excuse for the retreat over the Marne, that 
the German offensive had accomplished what it set out to 
do—i. e., bring on a French counter-offensive—reminds us 
very much of that North Dakota doctor who, when unable 
to determine the disease, scared the patient into fits and 
then cured the fits. , 


The Simple City Simp 

An editorial in last week’s LUMBERMAN having to do 
with the selling of sand lots on cutover land that never 
raised anything but an argument closes with these wise 
words, ‘‘the unsophisticated and unwary people of the 
simpler sort who congregate in large cities.’’ 

We thank the editor who wrote them for those words, 
J. P. MeEvoy, the Chicago rippling rimester, long ago 
laid down the truth in his classie words, ‘‘the bigger 
the city the bigger the boob.’’ 

The honest farmer, who is always being hornswoggled 
out of his farm by the city slicker, or the honest farm- 
er’s daughter who learns to regret the absence of a 
marriage certificate, both exist on the stage, but very 
seldom in the rural districts. 

More slowpay farmers have put it over on retail 
lumber dealers than handsome strangers ever did on 
daughter. When you consider the number of auto- 
mobiles, common and better, owned by our agrarian 
class you must come to the conclusion that the American 
farmer ain’t no gol-darned fool. 

Administrations jump every time he says ‘‘ by heck.’’ 
Congressmen fear him, and senators lie awake nights 
fearing they have offended him. He works sixteen 
hours a day in the summer and takes a five months’ va- 
cation in the winter. And if anybody tries to slip it 
over on him, said anybody is likely to lose his shirt. 

He may have blown out the gas in the past, but 
now he runs his cream separator with it. He has 
more spending money than nine out of ten men in 
town, and doesn’t spend it. He owns all of our farms 
and most of our Fords. In Michigan he is even threat- 
ening to send Henry to the Senate, his qualification 
being that he makes a good ear. 

IIe has a hair-trigger suspicion and he never signs 
a paper until he has committed it to memory and 
read it over to his lawyer and his wife. He wouldn’t 
trust his own uncle in a deal, knowing the uncle bet- 
ter than we do. Anybody who tries the three-shell 
game on him will lose the shells. The only people who 
ever slipped it over on him were the mail order houses, 
and they did it by making him believe that he was slip- 
ping it over on the local merchant. 

His country roads are built largely with city taxes 
and his telephone lines with city capital. He lets some- 
body else work days and nights to build up a com- 
munity, and then drives in two or three times a week 
to enjoy its advantages. He doesn’t mind so much the 
city man calling him simple, because that keeps the 
city man from seeing that he is the simp himself. 

But the big berries are on the top of the box and 
the big apples at the top of the barrel. The city hotel 
may call itself ‘‘fireproof,’’ but the city boarder falls 
Just as easily for the ‘‘fresh vegetables and country 
butter’? talk, and falls harder. 

For yes, indeed, the bigger the city the bigger the 
boob. You couldn’t make the farmer stand for the 
theckroom holdup, the straps to hang on in the street 
car, and the hundred little impositions of city life. 
He wouldn’t fall as easily for the mining stock seller, 
and he would chase the limited edition book agent off 





the place. He doesn’t trust anybody but himself, 
and he isn’t sure about himself, 

Very few Missourians dwell in our large cities. City 
people don’t ask to be shown, only to be shown up. 
They fall for cabarets and follies that wouldn’t en- 
tertain a farmer’s dog. They are the prize easymarks 
of humanity and would rather pay two dollars for a 
bad show that is gone in an evening than a dollar for 
a good book that would enlighten or enliven them 
all their lives, 

The women are all style and the men all stomach. 
We city folks are a Godless, thoughtless, hopeless race. 
We not only insist on going to hell, but want to exceed 
the speed limit doing it. 

No, we need not worry about the farmer. It'is ‘‘the 
unsophisticated and unwary people of the simpler sort 
who congregate in large cities’’—an inspired phrase 
and an incontrovertible truth. 


Whatd’ye Mean, ‘‘Poor’’? 
Ye front page editor last week said, ‘‘rich or poor, 


men or women.’’ But we have seen some women who 
didn’t look so poor, 


RANDOM 

The bumper crops will make the kaiser ride ’em. 

We hear there is going to be a Hoo-Hoo Annual in 
Chicago in September. 

The Ship of State never looked better than since they 
let Charlie Schwab the deck. 

The lumber industry has just put a large welcome 
mat out in front, and it’s for you, Marguerite. 

Texas is going to send Lynch Davidson to the legis- 
lature. But he won’t help pass any lynch laws. 

Sash are going to be very fashionable this winter, 
but put them around your windows, not around your 
wife. , 

Personally we wouldn’t like anything better than to 
sit in with that guy with glasses in the Ellington & 
Guy ad, 

The Government is asking lumbermen in general 
if they have any lignum vitae. Alaska lumbermen 
please write. 

One day you hear that this man McAdoo is in the 


hospital and the next that he is in Beaumont, Tex., or | 


Portland, Ore. 


There will be no objection to the ship builders tak- 
ing a holiday Sept. 2 if a hundred ships take the water 
at the same time. 

Gen, Pershing cabled ‘‘ All hail!’’ to the American 
ship builders. Now ‘‘Wassail’’’ might have seemed 
more appropriate. 

We understand that Charlie Perrin, of Buffalo, is 
playing a good deal of golf these days. As for a 69, 
neither can we, Charlie, 

This week we had a letter from a New Jersey judge 
criticizing us for ‘‘commercializing’’ our talents; and 
the Government seems to feel the same way about the 
wholesaler. 

A friend has written us for some suggestion as to 
what to take along on his vacation in the woods, and 
of course the first thing we thought of was ‘‘ Tote- 
road and Trail.’’ 

When anything happens to a shop girl she is always 
‘‘pretty’’; if something happens to a politician he is 
‘*prominent’’, And whoever heard of a lumberman 
who wasn’t ‘‘leading’’? 

Speaking of leading lumbermen, one of them, we 
regret to say, recently remarked that he believed the 
kaiser would win. At last accounts the lumberman 
was still leading, but the sheriff was gaining a little. 

We are getting old enough so that we don’t dare 
read the obituary column any more; too many of 
our friends are passing out. There was former Presi- 
dent Williston, of the Massachusetts association, last 
week, for example. 


MAGIC 


The days of magic are not past, nor old magicians dead— 

The tree is turning to the mast, the shade to ships instead. 

The woods where summer breezes sigh now sing with 
industry— 

Today the branches touch the sky, tomorrow touch the sea. 


The magic of the men of might is building ships to sail 
The starlit courses of the night, the glory of the gale. 
The pine is leaping into life, the spruce tree mounts the air, 
The walnut has the garb of strife, war’s uniform to wear. 


All hail, magicians of the Now who do the wonder things, 
Who shape the ocean-parting prow, the aviator’s wings— 
Today a tree, tonight a plank, tomorrow bulwarks bold, 

And then a ship beside the bank with treasure in its hold. 


The days of magic now are here, new marvels men achieve ; 
The miracles of yesteryear we learn to re-believe, 

Now we behold in majesty the tree the ocean breast, 

The forest wedded to the sea, the eastland to the west. 


Speaking of Names 

Speaking of names, here’s a hearty welcome to the 
Harty Bros. & Harty Co., of Chicago, millwork man- 
ufacturers, And a buyer of lumber is always glad to 
see plenty of N. J. Clears, also of Chicago and the 
Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber Co, Then there is 
O. N. Dunham, of the Dunham Lumber Co., of Bis- 
marck, N. D., who probably has farmer customers. 
Life with a retail lumber dealer is one grand sweet 
song of O. N. Dunham, 






































The Government Wants 
to See More Silos on the 
Farms. 


America is waking up 
to the importance of the 
great conservator of feed. 

Ganciiae ar ea 
creating product that 
will force new customers E 
your way. Investigate 
COONS CYPRESS 
SILO, the sensation of 


of the silo world. 
uN PRESS Slip) 
No Staves to Fall Apart 3 | Lo | 


No Hoops to Tighten 


Wonderful three- \! } | 
ply wall, built in sec- 
tions. lo guy wires 
or outside aid _ re- 
quired. Made of cy- 
press, “‘The Wood 
Eternal, ’’— absolute- Wel | 1, 
ly defies decay. {ld 
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CoonsCypress iii 


Silo Co. 


Patterson, La. 
Dept A-L. 


































Modernize 
Your 
Camps 





Kitchen—Diner. 





Modern 
Logging 
Equipment 
and Methods 
Result in 
Low Cost. 











Sleeping Car. 








Let a 
Specialist 
Design 

Your Camps. 











Potable Kitchen—Diner. 
= Write for Description and Prices on Camp Cars. 


The Factribilt Co., sexmmz'wastiu's.a. 
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"Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


Oak, Ash, if you value continuity of 

Gum, supply for our timber 

Magnolia, holdings embrace approxi- 

en mately 200 million feet of 
, 


virgin timber. Modern 
mills insure uniform qual- 
ity and millwork. Give us 
a trial order today. 


Yellow Pine. 
Structural . 
Timbers up 

to 49’ long. 


Sabine Tram Company 


B.B.HA'L, Mamger, BEAUMONT 
Hardwood Dept TEXAS 


H. LEEPER, 6. S. A. 
Yellow Pine Dept. 
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Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Gentlemen:- 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high clase interior 
trip and general planing mill work. 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


< 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Coo 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


Paepcke Leicht Lumber Co. 
=> 





111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 


om ee en ne ee re ee eee ee 


| ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





“Velvet Edge” 
L, \ ig Flooring 


SAwED : 
TONGUF) AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Strips, 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








Conservative Builders 


Favor Oak Trim 


and shrewd buyers, who have their customers’ best interests at 
eart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


Moulding 
Brand Ano Casing 
Flooring ing Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “‘stickler” for qu 
der, Better get our prices today. 


Dixie 






. 
ality send us your ore 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 





Cypress and Gum Lumber. 





We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, ash, 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT CARS ISSUED 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 29.—Portland railroad car build- 
ers are to turn out as quickly as possible 1,000 box cars 
for the Government and the Fir Production Board head- 
quarters has received orders from Washington, D. C., to 
secure the material required in connection with this proj- 
ect. As a result the following specifications, dated July 
24, have been sent out to mills of the Oregon district: 
To ALL SAWMILLS, OREGON DISTRICT: 

Enclosed herewith find detailed specifications for 1,000 box 
cars which are to be built by the Pacific Car & Foundry Co., 
Kast Portland, Ore. 

Please notify us how much of this stock you can supply for 
shipment within sixty days from receipt of order, designating 
quantity of each item number you can supply within the 
period specified. 

It is to be understood that stock furnished must be strictly 
up to standard grades and worked according to specifications, 
subject to inspection at mill by the Pacific Lumber Inspection 


bureau. 
FIR PRODUCTION BOARD, 
H. B. VANDuzEr, Chairman. 
FIR FRAMING 
Select Common & Better—S48S 








Rough Net Price 
Item ieces Size Length Sizes Length Feet per 1000 
11-2-a 2000 3%"x4%" 13’-0" 3%"x4" 12’- 91%,” 34580 $30.00 
11-2-b 2000 3%”x4y%4” 11’-0" 314"x4” 10’- 9” 29260 30.00 
11-2-¢ =—2000 18’-0" 34%"x4” 17’- 3” 47880 30.00 
11-3 2000 42'-0" 3%4"x6%"” 40’- 9” 183750 30.00 
11-4* 4000 9-3" 454 "x4]4" 8'-10%"” 81030 30.00 
11-5* 2000 6'-3” %"xhl,” 6’- 0” 6250 30.00 
11-6* 2000 2 6-6" -14R"x5 yg” © 6’- 1%" 11875 30.00 
11-7* 2000 BY, 0’-6” 3” 34” 0°- 5” 1080 30.00 
11-8* 12000 38Y 9-0" 3” x38" 8’- 8%” 110160 30.00 
11-9* 4000 4” 9-3" =35%"x5” 8-114" 64800 30.00 
11-10* 12000 3% 9°86” 8” Kb” 9’- 3” 161880 30.00 
11-11* 4000 ¢& o’.0” 3” xb" 9’- 44%” 55380 30.00 
11-12* 2000 BY 13’-6" 3” x6%” 13’- 0” 30.00 
11-13* 2000 3Y 12’-3” 3” x6%” 11’-10” 30.00 
11-14* 2000 ¢ 2” 3° Se 2’- BY” 30.00 
11-15% 2000 34 h’-3” yaa H’- 144” 30.00 
11-16* 2000 2% 5’-8" 214"x3” 2’- 514” 30.00 
11-17* HOO 2 9°-3" = —214"x3” 2’- 4” 30.00 
11-18* 1000 25 4’-0"” 2%"x3” 3’- 94%” 30.00 
11-19 2000 14’-3” 3 x3%” 14’- 0” 30.00 
11-20 8000 14%," 17’-6" 144"x54%” 17’- 1%” 30.00 
11-21* 4000 1%"xé 8'-9" 1144”"x3” 8’- 6%” 30.00 
11-22% 5000 3%”x! 6-9" = 314"x44R” = 3’- 2” 30.00 
11 3%"x5\" 3-6" BIA"x44R” 3’- 4” 30.00 





23 2000 





No. 2 Cl. Vert. Grain 818 





Rough Net Price 
Item Pieces Size Length Sizes Length Feet per 1000 
11-25 3000) 1144”x6” 14’-0” 17,”x6” 12’- 744” 26250 45.00 
y 3000 144”x6” 16’-0" § 1ya_”x6" 14’. 7” 30000 45.00 
3000 14"x6” 16-0" 174,"x6" 15’- 6Y,” 30000 45.00 
4000 2” x3%” 4’-9" 15%4°x314" 4’- 814” 11880 30.00 
15000 3” x3%” 1’-9” 244°x314” Vem 24597 30.00 
26000 14%4"x2\%4" 4’-9” $%"X2” 4’- 74%," 28899 30.00 
4000 14"x81%4" 47-9" JE"x8y” 4’- 7144" 16834 30.00 
2000 3” x7” T'-3" = =25%"x6%" = 6’-10%” 25375 30.00 

No. 2 Cl. Vert. Grain—S1S2E 
12-1* 4000 14%4,"x6” 8’-0” 1 "x54" = 3'- 614” 20000 45.00 
12-2* 6000 1” xk” T’-0” a°xThh” $ 6’- 6%” 28000 38.00 
12-2* 6000 1” x8” 7’-0" #°x71)”" 6’- 6144” 28000 38.00 
12-3* 4000 1” xs” 8’-0” oxniem 3’- By,” 21334 .38.00 
12-4* 4000 1” x6” 10’-0” "x5," 4’- ahh” 20000 37.00 

Select Com, & Btr.—S4S 
12-6* 8000 214%4"x2"4"” B’-0” 2” -x2%” 8’- 7” 36120 30.00 
FIR SIDING 
No, 2 Cl. & Btr. Vert. Grain—S4S—T&G 
13-2 248000 1” x4” 10’-0” 8°x344"fc.9’- 7%” 82667 39.50 
13-8 48000 1” x4” 9’-0” 4"x314"fc.8'-10%" 144000 39.50 
13-4 2000 1” x6” 7-0" 44"x4” 6’- 6%” 7000 39.50 
FIR SIDE LINING 

No. 2 Cl. & Btr.—S48—T&G 

1314 64000 1” x4” 18’-0” = 4%"x3Y4"fc.17’- 1%” 384000 29.00 
FIR LINING 

No, 2 Cl. & Btr.—S48—T&G 

13-19 42000 2” x6” 9’-6"” 116”x5”"fc. 9’- 2” 399000 32.00 
Clear—S48S—T&S8q. 

12-8* 2000 14%4"x6” 2’-3” 1” x54” 2’- 1%” 2813 32.00 
12-9* 2000 1144,"x6" 2-3" 2” 62h” 2.1%” 2813 32.00 
Clear—S48—Grooved & Squared 
12-10* 2000 14,”x6” ao 661” 6 6(x5%G" 2’- 15%,” 2813 32.00 
Clear—S4' 

12-11* 2000 1%4”"x8%,” 1’-8” 14,"n6%” 1’- 2” 2750 
FIR FLOORING 
Select Common—S48—T&G 
12-15* 78000 214"x6” 10’-0” = 2144"x544"fc.9’- 15%” 975000 26.00 
12-16* 15000 214”x6” 10’-0" 24%4"x5\%4"fc.9’- 5144” 187500 26.00 
FIR ROOFING 
No. 2 Cl. & Btr.—S4S8 T&G 
12-23 34000 1” x4” 18’-0” #”°x3Y%4,”" 16’-11}8” 204000 29.00 
12-24 34000 1” x4” 14’-0” "x34" 13’- 9” 158667 29.00 
12-25 34000 1” x4” 12’-0” §’x3%”" 10’- 348” 136000 29.00 


All items marked thus (*) can be furnished multiple lengths at 
the option of the manufacturer, 





MANY HOUSES BEING BUILT FOR WAR WORKERS 


While the war has practically caused the cessation of 
ordinary house building thruout the country, it has on the 
other hand resulted in the construction of many thou- 
sands of houses for workers in the war industries. While 
this class of war building does not compensate for the 
countrywide lack of normal building activity, being con- 
centrated in a comparatively few localities, it neverthe- 
less has afforded, and is affording, a market for vast 
quantities of Jumber and therefore is a boon to the in- 
dustry as a whole and of local benefit to the communities 
where the operations are under way. The general public 
hardly appreciates the immense volume of industrial 
housing now under way, largely with Government aid, 
$50,000,000 having been appropriated by Congress for 
the building of houses for workmen in the various war 
industries and a like amount for the use of the Shipping 
Board in providing homes for workers in the ship yards. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has secured reports from a 
number of the principal centers of war industry. While 
the replies received to date by no means cover the entire 
field, they give a good idea of the scope of some of these 
housing projects, the type of dwellings being constructed, 
ete., and therefore are of considerable interest. A few 
of these reports follow: 

Bethlehem, Pa. 

The bureau of industrial housing and transportation of the 
Department of Labor is preparing to build 1,200 to 1,500 
houses on a tract of 200 acres just across the river from the 
plant of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. <A large force of 
men is now engaged in the construction of sewers, water 
mains, electric light facilities, sidewalks, streets ete. The 
houses are to be grouped in rows of four to six and the lots 
on which they will stand average 40 by 100 feet. The War 
Industries Board has advised construction of brick, which can 
ve brought on motor trucks to the building sites, thereby 
avoiding any further burden on railroad transportation, The 
buildings will contain five and six rooms, and some will have 
large attics in which one or two more rooms can be partti- 
tioned off. Variation in type to avoid monotony has been 
planned, Certain community features such as stores, moving 
picture theaters and recreation buildings, together with addi- 
tional school facilities, are also being provided. A men’s club 
will be built in South Bethlehem immediately adjoining the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s plant, This will be provided 
with billiard rooms, bowling alleys, assembly hall and other 
recreational features. The ordnance department of the Army is 
also building a temporary dormitory to house 1,000 men in 
another section of Bethlehem, and the United States Housing 
Corporation will erect a temporary recreation building. 

St. Albans, W. Va. 

Three miles west of St. Albans the Government is building 
Explosive Plant “C,” at Nitro, and several thousand houses 
are being erected for the employees. These are principally 
h-room ready cut houses which are being erected for the Gov- 
ernment by the Thompson-Starrett Co., of New York. The 
material is principally southern pine. Eight miles east of St. 
Albans the Government is building a large naval ordnance 
plant, and has contracted with the Willis-Egelhof Co., of New 
York, for the construction of eighty-five residences of brick 
and concrete. Besides these plants and the older industries 
of this section, several large chemical plants have been built 
near here within the last few years. Houses have been built 
by private enterprise as fast as material and labor could be 
secured. No company has been formed to undertake the 
work and until recently no help had been extended by the 
Government. Practically all the houses heretofore built 
have been of frame construction. As much lumber as could be 
secured locally has been used, the balance being shipped in 
from the South. Practically all the material used in con- 
struction work in this entire section, except that used by the 
Government at Nitro and South Charleston, is furnished by 
the retail lumber dealers of St. Albans. 


Chester, Pa. 

The Chester Shipbuilding Co. and the Sun Shipbuilding Co. 
situated here employ large numbers of men and the need of 
housing is great. At the present time approximately 1,200 
houses are being built, about one-half to be available for each 
ship building concern. While these two projects are being 
carried out by private concerns the financing and most of 
the purchasing are done directly by the Government. The 


houses are mostly two-story brick structures costing probably 

around $4,000 to $4,500, altho no exact data are obtainable, 

Most of the material was purchased thru the Washington 

bureaus but local people in connection with Philadelphia 

dealers are supplying large quantities for emergency needs. 
Newport News, Va. 

A housing project consisting of 500 houses for ship yard 
workers is under way here. This development is known as 
“Hilton village.” The lumber being used is brought here on 
specific orders for Government work, none of it being supplied 
by local dealers. The Government is assisting in the financing 
of the projects thru the United States Shipping Board. 

Lorain, Ohio 

The housing situation here has been very acute on account 
of the large number of men employed by the American Ship- 
building Co., which builds ocean vessels exclusively. The 
Shipping Board and the company codperating in the projects, 
ground has been purchased for about 200 houses of modern 
design costing approximately $2,000 each. These are to be 
handled thru a company organized for that purpose, being 
sold or rented to employees of the American Shipbuilding Co. 
exclusively. The material is to be bought and shipped in 
direct, tho local dealers will naturally get some orders for 
emergency material. The houses are to be located on Kansas 
Avenue within ten or fifteen minutes’ walk of the ship build- 
ing plant. The site is said to have cost about $60,000. Ex- 
cavating and delivery of material are now in progress. The 
proposition was first considered by local people, but on ac- 
count of financial conditions and the fact that the rents 
fixed by the Government could not exceed 6 percent on the 
investment, and in view of the many other demands for houses 
in the city, it did not look sufficiently attractive from an 
investment standpoint. 

Lowell, Mass. 

Construction will soon begin of the first group of houses for 
war industrial workers employed in the plants here. It 
is planned to provide accommodations at the start for eighty- 
two families, the houses ranging from the one- to four-family 
type. They will be built by the United States Housing Corpo- 
ration, which plans to make them models for the rest of the 
city. 

Dayton, Ohio 

Nothing definite has thus far been done in regard to 
allotment of any part of the Government housing appropria 
tion to this city. It looks as tho within the next few months 
10,000 additional workers will come here and under conditions 
that will then exist it will be absolutely necessary to provide 
addifional housing. The Washington authorities have ap 
pointed a committee in Dayton with R. H. Grant, general 
manager of the Delco Co., as chairman. The committee organ- 
ized a group of workers and made a house to house canvass 
to ascertain the number of houses and rooms for rent, which 
information was gathered one day last week and is now being 
compiled for presentation to Washington. Hope is enter- 
tained that a part of the Government appropriation for 
housing may be allotted to this city. 


Youngstown, Ohio 

Extensive housing projects financed by the Brier Hill Steel 
Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
and other steel concerns are under way. The construction 
and selling will be done by the Hawk-Palmer Co., which plans 
to build between 600 and 700 houses in Youngstown and 
Girard this season. The dwellings will be substantial, con- 
taining all moderate improvements, the six-room type predom 
inating. ‘They will be sold to employees of the steel companies 
on the deferred payment basis. 

Very extensive housing projects are in prospect in the 
adjoining towns of Warren and Niles, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa., 


which will receive Government aid to the extent of about 
$5,000,000. Building has already started in Sharon, where 


500 houses are to be erected immediately. 


Wilmington, Del. 

Three housing projects are under way here. The largest is 
that of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, which is building 
400 or 500 houses of 4 to 6 rooms, together with a number 
of community houses, schools, halls, club houses, and several 
large dormitories for men and women. There is a private 
project being carried out by the du Pont Co., which is of 
much higher class, the houses being for its more important 
employees. Forty or fifty of these high class houses are 
being built, costing $10,000 to $16,000 each. The Liberty 
Housing Co. is trying to develop a project similar to that of 
the Fleet Corporation, on a smaller scale, the plan at present 
embracing 100 to 200 houses. 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOOD PLANT REBUILDING 


JEFFRIS, LA.—Much progress is being made in rebuild- 
ing and remodeling the plant and buiidings of the Black 
River Lumber Co., which is the new offspring of the old 
Jeffris Lumber Co., which was bought at a receiver’s sale 
in May. Vice President and General Manager M. L. 
Rhodes, of New Orleans, has been on the job personally 
and constantly the last two months and under his diree- 
tion rapid strides have been accomplished. 

When Mr. Rhodes took charge June 1 only two families 
were left in Jeffris. Six weeks later he had 200 men at 
work, several new houses completed and others in process 
of erection, the office and commissary were being remod- 
eled, while scores of changes were being made at the mill. 
At the present time the big veneering and box plant is 
almost complete and the mill is sawing a regular shift 
each day. There were two million feet of logs on hand 
_ logging operations will not have to be begun until 
ater. 

The Black River Lumber Co. has plenty of capital. 
It is capitalized for $400,000 and no embarrassments are 
attached to this. There is plenty of standing timber and 
the mill is one of the best equipped in these parts. It 
has a 9-foot band and a 7-foct resaw and all mill ma- 
chinery is electrically driven. The vencering mill will be 
equipped with three knives and have a capacity of 40,000 
feet a day. 

Jeffris is located about eight miles down the river on 
the Louisiana side across from Natchez. It connects with 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad for shipping purposes. 

Mr. Rhodes is one of the well known cypress men of 
Louisiana. He was vice president and general manager 
of the J. C. Rives Cypress Co. at St. James from 1906 to 
1912 and sold out to the Bowie Lumber Co. He is now 
president and general manager of the Delta Lumber Co., 
of New Orleans, a large retail concern. He will continue 
to look after this company in a general way, but his whole 
time will be given to the new enterprise. L. D. Smith 


has been appointed assistant manager of the Delta prop- 
erty and he is perfectly capable of handling it. He was 
for the last two years New Orleans representative of the 
Natalbany Lumber Co., of Hammond, La. 

The Black River Lumber Co, will cut about 40 percent 
oak, 35 percent gum, 15 percent cypress and 15 percent 
ash and other woods. 


CHAIRMEN APPOINTED FOR INDUSTRIAL SURVEY 


BEAUMONT, TEX., July 29.—Prominent east Texas lum- 
bermen have just been appointed chairmen of their 
respective counties to assist the resources and con- 
servation section of the War Industries Board in mak- 
ing an industrial survey of southeast Texas. John L. 
Keith, of Beaumont, is district chairman, and Garland 
8. Brickley, general manager of the Beaumont Chamber 
of Commerce, is secretary. The county chairmen ap- 
pointed by Mr. Keith are: 





B. F. Brown, secretary-treasurer of the Sabine Supply Co., 
of Orange, Orange County; A. E. Kerr, secretary-treasurer of 
the Dayton Mills, Dayton, Tex., Liberty County ; 8. W. Foster, 
manager of the Prescott Stave & Heading Co., of Saratoga, 
Hardin County; L. M. Autrey, manager of the Western Naval 
Stores Co., of Jasper, Jasper County ; George Hays, treasurer 
and general manager of the Fidelity Lumber Co., of Doucette, 
Tyler County; W. A. Smith, superintendent of the Sabine 
Tram Co., of Deweyville, Newton County; F. P. Dodge, man- 
ager of the Texas Co., of Port Arthur, chairman for southern 
half of Jefferson County, and Virgil L. Keith, general sales 
manager of the E. L. Wilson Hardware Co., chairman for 
the northern half of this county. 


Jefferson County was divided into two districts, be- 
cause of the numerous large industrial plants in this 
county. 

Supplies of blanks have been sent to the chairmen with 
the request they fill them out, giving complete details 
regarding the industrial activities and resources 
of their respective counties. Information thus compiled 


will be used to good advantage by the War Industries 
Board. 
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URGES CONSULTATION WITH SHIPPERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 30.—Shippers of the country are 
beginning to take organized action in the matter of adjust- 
ment of claims with the railroads. The recent order from 
the Railroad Administration that all claims presented must 
be settled promptly by shippers has brought out a reply from 
the National Industrial Traffic League, of which Guy M. 
Freer, this city, is president. ‘Today he made public the 
circular, which after reviewing the situation and the de- 
mand of the Railroad Administration concludes with the fol- 
lowing summary of the position of the shippers: 


We firmly believe that in the consideration, discussion 
and adjustment of these matters the shippers of the country 
should have a part and that no regulations should be made 
or rules adopted with reference to the adjustment of shippers’ 
claims until after conference with the shippers and a free 
and full discussion on all the points involved, and we recom 
mend that in the formulation of a uniform code of rules 
as to the adjustment of claims by the United States Railroad 
Administration an opportunity be given to each class of ship- 
pers interested to express its views as to such rules before 
they be made effective. 

The very serious situation now existing because of the 
rapid accumulation of claims on all classes of freight, and 
the enormous capital tied up in such claims demand a fair 
and uniform policy, insuring prompt handling and settlement. 
This can only be secured by joint action as suggested. 

This committee is in sympathy with the administration’s 
plan of requiring the prompt payment of the shippers’ obliga- 
tion to the carriers, and respectfully suggests that the same 
rule should be applied in the settlement of the carriers’ 
obligations to the shippers, and that a reasonable time limit 
be established for the payment of such obligations. 

The National Industrial Traffic League, thru its secretary, 
offers it services to the administration as a medium for noti 
fying the shippers of the time and place of hearings where 
consideration will be given to these subjects. The league 
will cojperate in any way desired to the end that all ship 
pers and receivers of freight shall have a voice in the de- 
termination of these matters, 


~~ 


TO AFFORD OUTLET FOR COAL BEDS 


San BENITO, Tex., July 29.—As a means of affording a 
transportation outlet for the extensive coal beds and develop- 
ing oil field of Starr and Zapata counties, it is planned by 
the San Benito & Rio Grande Railroad to extend its line from 
a point near Mission, in the lower valley of the Rio Grande, 
northwest for a distance of about one hundred miles. The 
proposed road will also enable the opening to agricultural 
development large areas of land that are so situated that they 
may be irrigated. 








DECISIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—In a decision handed down 
today in Docket No. 5537-—-Anderson-Tully Company vs. Ala- 
bama & Vicksburg Railway Co. et. al.—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission directs that certain of the carriers in- 
volved, notably the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, Kansas 
City Southern and Texarkana & Fort Smith, pay to complain- 
ant on or before Sept. 16, $4,906.48, with interest from March 
14, 1912, as reparation on account of an unreasonable rate 
exacted for the transportation of carloads of box shooks from 
Vicksburg, Miss., to Port Arthur, Tex. 

In another decision, the commission has dimsissed No. 
9714—Pelican Lumber Co. vs. Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific Railway Co. et al.—involving the reasonableness of 
rates on hardwood lumber from Mound, La., as compared with 
those from Vicksburg, Miss., to Official Classification terri- 
tory. The rates from Mound generally range from 2 to 4 
cents higher than from Vicksburg. The commission finds 
that Mound is not entitled to the same rates as Vicksburg. 
During the proceeding it was suggested that the commission 
order the establishment of a transit arrangement for lumber 
at Mound. It is conceded this would be a good thing, but 
there is no milling-in-transit arrangement in force at any 
local station on the Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific. The 
complaint was formally dismissed. 

The commission has formally dismissed Docket No. 10,145— 
Southeastern Lumber Rates—which is covered in Fifteenth 
Section, Application No. 5,336. The participating carriers 
have withdrawn the application for authority to advance 
rates, 

Examiner W. N. McGehee has submitted to the commission 
a tentative report in Docket No. 9,146—McGowan-Foshee 





Lumber Co. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf Railroad Co. et al. 
involving a division of rates to that road out of joint rates 
prescribed on yellow pine lumber in carloads from Falco, Ala., 
to destinations on and north of the Ohio River and to points 
on the Louisville & Nashville in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
The commission holds that 8 cents per hundred pounds is a 
just division for this service. It is recommended that the 
commission fix the division at 3 cents and make the effective 
date June 30, 1917, the effective date of the commission's 
order prescribing joint thru rates between the points in- 
volved. Examiner McGehee would have the s-cent division 
cease as of June 25, 1918, on which date the 25 percent 
advance in freight rates prescribed by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration went into effect. This presumably requires fur- 
ther adjustment. 

The commission has granted Vifteenth Section Application 
No. 6,429, filed by the Canadian Government Railways, seek 
ing its approval for the filing of increased rates on lumber 
and related articles in lots of four carloads and over from sta 
tions in Canada to New York harbor points via Albany and 
the Williams Line. The commission states the proposed ad 
vances may be filed without formal hearing, subject to formal 
complaint, ete. 
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EXPLAINS NEW TRANSPORTATION ORDERS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, July. 30.—-New orders affecting trans 
portation are made the subjects of a special bulletin of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
issued today for the information of members. It deals first 
with the order for payment of freight bills, which goes into 
effect Aug. 1. Secretary Gadd instructs members that— 
it does not in any way modify existing regulations, with the 
exception that payments must be made promptly when a Dill 
is presented. The order does not require the prepayment of 
freight charges on any shipments moving on a line bill of 
lading, including shipments to the Government itself, any 
more after Aug. 1 than it did before. Some members seem 
to have interpreted this order to mean that all freight 
charges must be prepaid after Aug. 1. This is not the case, 
however, and freight charges can follow shipments after 
Aug. 1 the same as before. On shipments to the Government 
itself, sold at a delivered destination price, and moving on 
a Government bill of lading, freight charges must be prepaid. 
If sold at an f.o.b. mill price and moving on a Government 
bill of lading, freight charges will follow shipment. 

Members also are given the following advice in regard to 
the undertaking of some sawmills to absorb the 25 percent 
freight rate increase: 


Sawmills can not absorb this extra cost. Wages of em 
ployees have been increased and may be increased still fur- 
ther. The cost of practically all materials used in the manu 
facture and distribution of lumber has increased and there is 
no assurance that still further increases will not be made. 
Naturally, the purchaser must assume the increase on lumber 
and must of necessity stand for the increase on logs to the 
extent that it increases the cost of production. 





RATE ADVANCES DISTURB CANADIANS 


Toronto, ONr., July 30.—The uncertainty that has hung 
over the heads of shippers in Canada for some months has 
been brought to an end by an order-in-council passed by the 
cabinet of the Dominion government making what is esti- 
mated to be a 20 percent advance in freight rates. The 
clause relating to lumber is as follows: 

Lumber—A flat rate of 1 cent per hundred pounds to be 
added to the tariff in force prior to March 15, 1918, and the 
rate so obtained to be then increased by 25 percent, but not 
exceeding 5 cents per hundred pounds. The increase since 
granted by the board of railway Commissioners to be dis- 
allowed. 

Cordwood, slabs and mill refuse—One cent per hundred 
pounds to be aded to the rate in effect today. 

The increases are to come into effect on August 12. 

Widespread discussion of the increases appears in the daily, 
periodical and trade press, and much criticism is expressed 
of the fact that the Government, in coming to a decision on 
this matter, consulted only the railway companies, None of 
the shippers were called into conference on the subject at all. 
Some of the more influential associations and boards of trade 
are considering the advisability of asking the Government to 
postpone the effective date of the order and to hear repre- 
sentations opposed to it. 











Natural advantages in shipping and 
vast timber resources right at their 


doors has enabled the following 
firms to make the Cairo Peninsula 
the lumber metropolis of the South- 
west. Try them for anything in lum- 


ber or allied products. 





CYPRESS SPECIALISTS 
Lath, Shingles, Mouldings 


Gregertsen 
Qyick Shipments from 


Brothers Co. our Cairo Yards. 
General Office, McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Yellow Pine, Yard, Factory, 
Lou isiana Reilroad & ImplementStock, 


AlsoC .Oak,Gum,Red- 
Lumber Co.,inc. wood Fustiduadtied Galen. 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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Wanted—Sawed Pole and 
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NORTH CAIRO, ILL. 
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Kellogg Lumber 
Company 
Yard and Office, 10th St., and Big Four R. R., Cairo, Ill. 


OAK and ASH 
Our Specialty. 





Eas Cases, Egg Case F illers, 
oultry Coops, Poultry 
Boxes, Excelsior and 
Cement Coated Egg Case 
Nails. Carload Lots 
a Specialty, 
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& Filler Co. 


CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers of 
Saginaw Silos and National 
Homes and Garages 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 





Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Hardwood Lumber, 
Wagon and Dimension Stock 


Dunbar Mill & 
Lumber Co. 
308-9-11 Halliday Estate Bidg., CAIRO, ILL, 





Southern Hardwood Lumber 


Williamson-Kuny Mill Band Saw Mill and Planing Mill 
Furniture Dimension Stock 


& Lumber Co., Inc. poy ge mg 





Main Office, Plant and Yards, Mound City, Ill. 
Merchant and 


THE BARTE LME co. Manufacturer of 
OF ILLINOIS sae 
Yard and Office, CAIRO, ILL. 





MILLWORK 
Exterior and Interior 
House Finishing 
a Specialty. 


P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co. 
CAIRO. ILL. 








Manufacturers of 


Boxes, Box Shooks 
and Crating. 


The Mississippi 


Box Company 
CAIRO, ILL. 
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SIMPLE LOADING APPLIANCES INCREASE EFFICIENCY 


Practical Devices Originated By Lumbermen Reduce Handling Costs—Usefulness of Truck More Than Doubled—Other 
Phases of Motor Hauling Discussed—Use Trailer to Transport Airplanes 


TRUCK IMPROVEMENTS BY LUMBERMEN 

One of the best known retail concerns in the middle West 
i3 the Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co., of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
‘che company has been doing business in Cedar Rapids for 
eighteen years and has always been progressive-——it was one 
of the first to adopt the motor delivery of lumber and other 
material handled by the average retail yard. It took only a 
short time to convince John W. Barry, president of the com- 
pany, and his associates that the motor truck was the ideal 
method of delivering, but that to reach the maximum of 
efficiency certain features would have to be modified or in 
vented in order to facilitate the handling of building material. 
Therefore the Truck-Service Co. was formed and, having been 
built upon the efficiency idea, backed by thoro knowledge, 
some unusual results have been obtained. 

Often the simplest things produce almost unbelievable re 
sults. It would hardly be possible to find anything simpler 
than the quick loaders manufactured by the Truck-Service 
Co., yet their use greatly increases the delivering ability of a 
truck, These quick loaders are nothing more than horses 
upon which the lumber is piled in the yard. The rear horse 
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has on the top a roller and is slightly higher than the bed of 
the truck. By backing up the truck the front horse is 
knocked down and the load descends upon the body of the 
truck upon which it is rolled by means of a quick roll attach- 
ment. The company also manufactures the quick roll body. 
The results are best described by O. T. Barry, who recently 
said: 


Long use in testing in the yards of the Hawkeye Lumber 
& Coal Co., operated by members of the Truck-Service Co., 
has thoroly proved that the quick roll body and quick rollers 
will produce profits for the lumbermen by cutting of handling 
costs. Beyond any question, it will double or treble the ca- 
pacity of one motor truck. All the lumberman needs to do 
is to go at it with an open mind, forgetting any pet ideas he 
may have evolved of his own, and use the system as it is 
heing used in a good many yards. Now, it is a notable fact 
that the principal drawback in most yards to introducing any- 
thing radically different from the methods in use is an ap- 
parent unwillingness by the yard force to give these ideas a 
trial. They are branded as worthless or fads before any trial 
has been given. 

We have made many records in the delivering of lumber, 
having delivered as many as six loads averaging 2,000 feet 


half to three thousand feet. The saving in cost of hauling 
lumber by this plan is estimated at $1.75 a thousand. 





A NEW SALES AGENT FOR ACME TRUCKS 


More than one lumberman who is personally acquainted 
with G. M. Rockwell will be interested to learn that he 
recently severed his connection with the sales department 
of the Republic Motor Truck Co. and has taken over a large 
area of territory for the Acme Motor Truck Co., of Cadillac, 
Mich., and will act as district manager and special repre 
sentative. Mr. Rockwell’s territory will be Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware and North Carolina as district manager and 
the District of Columbia as special representative. 

Another man well known to many lumbermen is J. A. Bell, 
formerly connected with the White Company, but who has 
just joined the organization of the Acme Motor Truck Co. as 
district manager in the Gulf States east of Texas. The Acme 
organization is growing with great rapidity and another re- 
cent addition is F. P. Walker, well known by reason of his 
former association with the Ilupmobile Motor Co. Mr. Walker 





each on a building site a distance of four miles from the yard. 
The motor truck made the trips in forty-five minutes apiece 
and in one instance was delayed somewhat by having to pull 
a mule team, which had been sent out earlier in the morning, 
up a gumbo hill at the end of the run. Of course, such a 
record was accomplished only by the use of the quick loaders, 
necessitating a delay of the truck in the yard of not to exceed 
five minutes for any one loading and the delay for unloading 
at the site of not to exceed a similar time. 

In the United States there are many retail lumbermen for 
whom a truck of 1-, 2- or 31%4-tons capacity is all that their 
business justifies. To give good results such a truck must be 
equipped to handle material economically and quickly, and as 
these lumbermen handle a varied line of commodities includ- 
ing sand, coal, lime ete. it is essential that a truck be adapted 
to work of this kind. The Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. 
delivers all kinds of building material by truck, but a typical 
example of a truck fixed up for all-around use is furnished 
by that operated by the Home Lumber Co., of Nevada, Iowa. 
Two views of this truck are shown in connection with this 
article. This truck was equipped by the Truck-Service Co. 
and it takes only a few minutes to change from the quick roll 
body to the coal body. One illustration shows the truck 
equipped with the quick roll body and the other with a coal 
body. 


In commenting upon other phases of motor hauling Mr. 
Barry said: 


In regard to cost figures on coal and lumber by motor truck, 
we did keep costs for a time when first putting in trucks in 
our business, but have discontinued the practice after satisfy- 
ing ourselves that the motor truck was the thing. The saving 
perhaps is not so very great on coal; at least we can hire coal 
hauled by teams for about the same as it is costing us using 
our own truck, tho this condition does not always prevail and 
we have the added disadvantage in these hired teams that 
the men and equipment are not representative of our business. 

As to the lumber, it is quite difficult to check up on actual 
cost per thousand for hauling lumber in a retail business such 
as ours. In a business such as you find at Seidel’s, in St. 
Louis, this can be done where one class of equipment is kept 
probably on big loads all of the time, while another class of 
equipment may be used for the lighter deliveries—what we 
call “‘jags.’”’ In the average yard, however, such as our own, 
and those smaller, as a rule the one or two motor trucks 
handle all classes of loads and many times go out with but a 
single piece. We endeavored to make an accurate cost record 
on this lumber hauling some time ago when we first began to 
operate our second truck, but for the reason above stated, 
owing to the variety of the load, we found it unpractical to 
check up accurately. We do know one thing, however: that 
we operated three teams several years ago when our business 
was very much smaller and that now two motor trucks and at 
the outside three are handling a very much larger business 
and in a much more satisfactory manner for ourselves and our 
customers than ever possible with teams. We now do country 
delivering, too. 


AN EXAMPLE OF TRUCK EFFICIENCY 


The Wisconsin Box Co., of Wausau, Wis., finds a motor 
truck very useful in the conduct of its business. The truck 
used is of the worm-drive type. It is used at times for de- 
livery of lumber from Seline’s mill, near Little Chicago, to 
Wausau, a distance of seventeen miles, and at other times 
between Seline’s mill and Marathon, a distance of nine miles. 
A special loading device is used whereby the entire load is 
piled on rollers which by a lever attachment transfers the 
load in less than two minutes to the truck. This enables 
the truck to be in use regularly, as the roller arrangements 
is also devised for instantaneous unloading. Two men are 
employed in loading and one man to drive the truck. Be- 
tween Seline’s mill and Wausau the truck can make four 
trips each day. Between Seline’s mill and Marathon the 
truck is able to make six trips. Of hardwoods, two thousand 
feet may be hauled on each delivery ; of hemlock two and one- 








TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH QUICK ROLL BODY FOR LUMBER DELIVERY 


has charge of the very prosperous western half of Iowa and 
the entire State of Nebraska. The fact that such men as 
these mentioned, all “live wires’ and thoroly familiar with 
the motor business and the value of a good truck, are joining 
the Acme organization is significant and needs no comment. 
The following distributing connections have recently been 
made whereby Acme trucks will be sold to lumbermen : 

I. F. Saunders, Roanoke, Va., as “Acme Motor Truck Sales 
th Figg 

Commercial Truck & Tractor Co., 2209 Farnam St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Stockdell Myers Hardware Co., Petersburg, Va. 

John E. Garcia, New Orleans, La., as “‘Acme Motor Sales 
Co.” 

J. P. Nicholsen, 15382 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., as 
“Acme Truck Sales Co.” 

J. W. Newcomer, Clarksburg, Va. 

Overland-Louisiana Co., Shreveport, La. 





autem 


A WORTH WHILE TRUCK CATALOG 


The Kissel Motor Car Co., of Hartford, Wis., is distributing 
a new truck catalog that is worthy of careful study, in that 
it describes minutely the four new Kissel truck models. Com- 
plete specifications are given and these are presented in such 
a manner that the lumberman considering the purchase of 
a truck can obtain much valuable information from them. A 
criticism sometimes heard of motor truck catalogs is that the 
specifications given are not detailed enough, but this criticism 
certainly does not apply to the latest Kissel catalog. 

Right here it may well pay to go back and review the prog 
ress of the Kissel Motor Car Co. Ten years ago the first 
trucks were put out. From the beginning the company has 
sought to design trucks for certain uses, to make them to last 
and to give satisfaction. And the company has not failed in 
its ambition. A number of Kissel trucks made during the 
first year are in active service today and are giving satisfac- 
tory service. The different models of Kissel trucks are made 
for certain definite uses, among these being the hauling of 
lumber and logs. ‘Therefore, the catalog, which will be sent 
upon request, is of more than usual interest. 





BUILDING TRAILERS FOR AIRPLANES 


The above title undoubtedly is somewhat startling if it is 
taken literally. It is not meant to convey, however, that 
trailers are now being hitched on to airplanes as they are 
on to motor trucks. Airplanes are some times disabled, and 
even more frequently it is desirable to move one by some 
other power than the airplane motor. The logical thing to 
do, therefore, is to employ a motor truck and trailer. The 
first trailer of this type has just been developed by the 
Fruchauf Trailer Co., of Detroit, Mich., a concern that for a 
number of years has made a specialty of building trailers for 
lumbermen. This particular type of trailer is 25 feet long, 
7 feet wide and with racks 48 inches high. The trailer has a 
eapacity of three tons and is the result of experience at the 
front in France, where the need of some such means of trans 
porting airplanes has often been noted. The trailer business 
is rapidly expanding in this country and as trailers are built 
almost completely of wood lumbermen should be much inter- 
ested in this development, to say nothing of the interest that 
accrues from using trailers. 





THE VARIOUS companies of the 10th and 20th Engineers 
(Forest) are scattered about in the forests of France manu- 
facturing lumber for war purposes. Most, if not all, of these 
companies are equipped with motor trucks. The machines 
are proving of great help. 
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ACCUMULATING GOVERNMENT LUMBER STOCK 


Perhaps the most important development in the British 
timber trade during the entire war is the rationing scheme 
recently enforced by the Government, under which it will con- 
trol all imported softwoods and pool them into a “national 
stock.’’ This scheme is the result of deliberations of the con- 
troller of timber supplies and a select committee appointed 
under the auspices of the Timber Trade Federation of the 
United Kingdom. 

The firms interested were called on, as a preliminary step, 
to register with the Timber Supply Department—that is, firms 
whose average transactions in sawn and planed softwoods for 
1912, 1913 and 1914, taken together, exceeded 100 standards 
annually, one form of application being designed for mer- 
chants and retailers and another for shippers’ agents and 
brokers. These forms required particulars regarding the total 
purchases and stocks in the case of importers, merchants and 
retailers, and total sales in the case of shippers’ agents and 
brokers, of sawn and planed imported softwoods—excluding 
plywood, box shooks, joinery, moldings etec.—and all hewn or 
partly hewn or round softwoods. The classes of woods in- 
cluded in the return were: 

1—European red and white fir. 

2—Canadian and Newfoundland pine, spruce and other fir. 

3-——-United States of America pine, spruce and other fir. 


Working upon the basis of these returns, the rationing 
scheme was evolved. Following is a brief summary of this 
scheme, reprinted from the British ‘““Timber News” : 


The new scheme provides for a Government stock—a ‘na- 
tional stock.”’ A department—-Timber Supply Department— 
undertakes the purchasing and importation and will be as 
sisted therein by a trade purchasing committee. The timber 
upon arrival will be stored by the Government and every 
facility will be given importers and merchants with large 
yards and mills for handling these arrivals. 

The Government will have first call upon the national 
stock for the departments where it is considered necessary to 
deliver direct; also for emergencies the national stock will 
be dipped into. After making these provisions the national 
stock will be available to recognized importers, merchants and 
retailers under a rationing scheme. The old conditions where- 
by the Government buyer made sales to consumers will prac- 
tically cease under the operation of this new scheme. 

Apparently the rations will be allocated to firms on the 
basis of their average purchases during 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
for which returns are being sent in on special blank forms. 
It must be carefully noted that directly an allocation has 
been made the merchant is limited to purchase from the na 
tional stock to the extent of the difference between his hold 
ing of timber and the allotted quantity. In simpler language, 
his present holding of wood goods is deducted from his allot 
ment. The first allocation will be for a six months’ ration, 

Provision has been made whereby the retailers may draw a 
part of their ration from national stock for storage in their 
own yards for retail sale, with the limitation that a declara 
tion must be made by their buyers that the wood is required 
for national use or for urgent necessity. No buyer may pur 
chase more than £5 worth of timber from any one retail 
merchant in a week. Provision is also made for an addition 
to the schedule prices for such sales of £2 per standard, plus 
cost of delivery to and from the store. 

With regard to the profit and terms of purchase, the com 
monly reported profit of £4 per standard has been altered to 
£3 15s per standard upon cost. is the intention of the 
Department of Timber Supplies to issue periodically the 
maximum prices for sales to consumers, and to these prices 
will be added such charges as cost of loading, carriage and 
delivery to destination if delivery is not taken by the receivers 
at the yard on which the delivery order is issued. Any saw 
ing, planing and machining is added at local rates, also inter 
est beyond one month. 

The Government is giving no credit. C. O. D. is its motto. 
“Payment will be made in net cash in exchange for delivery 
order.”” 

Purchases for sale abroad by persons or firms in the United 
Kingdom are subject to permit from the controller of timber 
supplies. The purchase of standing timber abroad is not 
affected| by this scheme, 

According to a statement made by the British Board of 
Trade, a new timber order will shortly be issued which will 
consolidate a number of existing orders and affect the control 
not only of imported timber but also of home-grown. 








MEXICAN SITUATION IMPROVES STEADILY 

The words of reassurance that recently have been received 
from Mexico City regarding the steady recuperation of the 
neighboring republic from the political troubles that have 
beset it during the last several years will be received with 
great satisfaction by lumbermen, especially those in the south- 
ern States, to whom stabilized conditions south of the border 
line mean much in the way of the consequently resumption 
of trade. Following the final solution of these political ills, 
the republic will of necessity face grave economic problems, 
which will entail vast projects of reconstruction and a whole- 
sale regeneration of the entire industrial and commercial 
life, and the scope of these readjustments will necessarily de- 
pend on the extent of American coéperation in supplying the 
needed raw materials. 

According to advices received in this country from the 
Mexican capital, a change of sentiment among the Government 
officials has been clearly noticeable following the recent lifting 





A SERVICE TO LUMBERMEN 


In establishing a department devoted to for- 
eign fields for trade and exploitation the Ameri- 
can Lumberman desires to become of the utmost 
usefulness to lumbermen who are interested in 
finding either overseas markets for their product 
or new and larger opportunities for investment. 
The American Lumberman will at all times be 
glad to hear from those who desire authoritative 
information in this connection, and will do its 
best to learn and present the facts. It invites 
correspondence, confidential if desired; and it 
wants the fact borne in mind that this depart- 
ment is intended to become of real service to its 
— interested in any way in foreign 

elds. 

The American Lumberman would also be glad 
to hear from those who have had experience in 
foreign trade or exploitation, who would care to 
tell what they know for the benefit of their 
fellow lumbermen. Such contributions will be 
appreciated. 
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of the embargo, this being taken as proof that Washington is ae. & 
not deceived by enemy attempts to make the Mexican Govern-. —— A 


ment appear pro-German. Officials privately assert that the 
Government is strictly neutral; that whatever its opinions 
it can not prohibit pro- or anti-American discussion, and that 
the latter therefore should not be taken at face value as 
interpreting the national attitude of Mexico toward the 
United States. These officials say that the United States has 
shown a most friendly feeling, which Mexico will return. It 
is also declared that were the Mexican Government permitted 
to bring in some American gold now deposited to its credit 
it would help the administration and would also prevent 
American money from falling. It has been stated that the 
Government wishes to bring in amounts only as needed, as it 
must keep large balances in the United States depositaries 
in order to pay for goods purchased as the Government re- 
quires them. 

When Mexican internal conditions once permit resumption 
of commercial relations with this country lumber will be 
one of the chief commodities to be called for, and great quan- 
ties of this material will flow across the border. One of the 
first things that must be done toward the republic’s recon- 
struction will be the rebuilding of the national railways, and 
previous reports have indicated the vastness of the volume 
of trade from this source alone that the exporter of southern 
lumber must prepare to handle. The country having been 
practically completely shut off from much needed American 
lumber during the last few years of revolutionary chaos and 
destruction, there have accumulated needs so great that when 
once the call comes for construction material it may be far 
beyond present expectations. 
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BRITISH IMPORT AND EXPORT RESTRICTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has just made public, in bulletin form, an 
important report tracing the various steps taken by the Brit- 
ish Government, from the beginning of the war, for the re- 
striction and regulation of British imports and exports. 
These restrictions of course have a very important bearing 
upon American industry and commerce and this complete and 
authoritative review will be welcomed by those interested in 
the subject. A complete list of all commodities affected up to 
June 10 of the present year is included. The bulletin, which is 
designated “British Control of Imports and Exports,” tariff 
series No. 39, can be obtained from the superintendent of 
documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for the nominal price of 5 cents. 





ESTABLISHES FAR EASTERN TRADE DIVISION 


Lumbermen engaged in export trade with the countries of 
the Far Hast, and those who have been attracted by the op- 
portunities for the merchandising of American lumber in 
these rapidly expanding and promising fields, should not fail 
to avail themselves of the recently established Far Hastern 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
The bureau intends to make commerce with the Orient as 
familiar to the American business man as trade with the 
Latin Americas has become under the guidance of its Latin 
American division, and it has appointed as head of this new 
division C, M. Bishop, of New York, formerly head of the Far 
Kast department of the American International Corpora 
tion and widely known as an authority on the Orient. 

This new division starts by means of a congressional ap 
propriation, and this is the Government’s first step toward 
developing commercial intercourse on a large scale with the 
Asiatic countries. All these countries offer great opportunities 
to the exporter of American lumber which are more and more 
being recognized and taken advantage of, and now that the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has undertaken 
finally to bridge the commercial gap that formerly has existed 
between the Orient and America lumbermen would wisely, 
with its assistance, set about to build up permanent markets 
in the Far Hast for their product which in the future will 
serve as safety valves, when the present abnormal demand 
emanating from war sources is a thing of the past. 





PERSONAL TOUCH TO ADVERTISING 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 30.—The Antrim Lumber Co., 
Cc. A. Antrim, president, Wright Building, operates an 
extensive chain of line yards thruout Missouri and Okla- 
home. It believes in advertising and makes an appropria- 
tion for this purpose for the use of each yard in towns 
where there is located a newspaper. Mr. Antrim believes 
that best results are to be had if each advertisement is 
made individual and applies to the community in which 
the advertisement appears. ‘To this end, the matter of the 
wording and arrangement of the advertising is left largely 
to the managers of the yards. The results have been most 
satisfactory so far. 

One of the livest of the Antrim advertisers is E. W. 
Sparks, manager of the Antrim plant at Edina, Mo. 
‘«Antrim’s Corner’’ is the heading of the advertisement, 
and it is ‘‘published in the interest of all the good 
folks of Edina and vicinity, including the Antrim Lum- 
ber Co.’’? This personal touch is carried out thruout the 
advertisement, which is three columns wide. Here are some 
of the paragraphs that show how interesting the advertise- 
ment is and how strong the personal appeal is: 

Kiven a Ford will not last forever. Put the car in a 
garage away from where the chickens roost—-away from where 
the chaff and seed will not sift down on the cushions. Build 
a garage; the cost is surprisingly low. 

“Thinkin’.”’ The officer who had called the colored private 
before him noticed he was a bit indifferent. The officer de- 
manded, ‘‘What’s the matter with you?’ “O, I wuz jes’ 
thinkin’ dat if we have some beans, we could have some 
po’k and beans—if we had some po’k.” 

When Americans can look on without flinching—without 
compassion—at the sight of outraged, innocent women, the 
mutilation of mothers, the torture of toddling youngsters— 
we will then have arrived at that stage of retrogression 
matched only by the beast forces which, unheeding the cry 
of its own offspring, complacently munches its own flesh and 
blood—until we have reached this parallel of the Hun—we 
must fight, on and on and every man jack of us able to fight 
will be there—count on that. 

Charles DeCoursey is improving his residence in Edina by 
covering it with RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 

Sant Goodwin is improving his farm by building a NEW 
MACHINE SHED in order to take care of his machinery. 

Let’s step lively these days so that it will have been 
worth while stealing a march on the clock. 

Mr. Antrim is encouraging the use of the personal note 
in the advertising of his representatives. 















E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 













We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 
Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded 
according to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Comp any 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mill, Onalaska, Texas. 
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100 M 4-4 No. 5 Pine S2S 13-16’, 
5 cars 4-4 No. 3 Maple rough. 
6 cars 1x1—48”’ Birch and Maple squares. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 3 Birch rough. 
3 cars 1x4, 1x6—No. 3 Hemlock S15. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 
sasawees Ly eee The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS 

AND SALES EQUIPMENT waren ouscs and omees i 
elps you choose the ec of s 

By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to aut adele poe 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bound in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


A new book for retail lumber 
dealers who want modern sheds, 
warehouses and offices. It 
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Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc.’s 
of Superior Workmaiiship 


Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any 











or Length 
with or 
without Bark 





You will Buy Genuine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
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Menufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 




















C.R. BROWNELL, 


President. 


C.H. BROWNELL, 
Vice-Pres. 


GUS. DREWS, 
Sec'y and Treas, 


Brownell-Drews 
Lumber Co., Lid. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. 


Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


La. Red Cypress 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











C. H. Moore, Prest. F.G. Lock, V. Prest. Geo. W. Law, Secy & Treas. 





Manufacturers of, ROUGH and DRESSED 


Leaf 


Calcasieu yi%.'. Lumber 


WESTLAKE, LOUISIANA 

















-Yellow P Ine Long teat) 
Poitevent & Favre r= a 
Mandeville, Lumber Co. Pine Piling 


Louisiana. 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. / 








POWELL LUMBER Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Yellow Pine 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., tonctts: 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Southern 


soitStmttat Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class 











Finish, as well as Yard Stock and Car Material 
alcasieu 


re Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,¥ ST 44*" 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of “The Lum- 
By Douglas Malloch °'™*" Poet”, including “ TODAY", 


just now America’s most widely quoted 


poem. No lumberman's library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.% Chicago 











LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


July 30.—At the close of July the manufacturing and whole- 
sale lumber industry of Wisconsin looks back over one of 
its most active midsummer months and, under the continued 
stimulus of wartime demand, forward to a most promising 
period that is probably less dependent for sustenance upon 
war requirements than the past. No other July ever known 
to the pioneers of the industry has witnessed the volume of 
buying of the last thirty days, despite the fact that admittedly 
business shows some of the effects of the season and par- 
ticularly because of the scramble of many buyers to get under 
cover during June to escape the sharp advance in railroad 
freights. Current consumptive needs appear to be much too 
large, however, to have made it possible for consumers to 
effect more than a momentary accumulation, judging from 
the wave of buying that again has set in. 

Northern mills continue to make every effort to maintain 
a large production in the face of a restricted labor supply. 
Under these conditions it: is considered a feat that mills 
should be able to reach the normal output of recent years. 
At the same time orders are far above the normal of this 
period, and with a moderately satisfactory car supply the 
movement is far and away above the rule for midsummer. 
In anticipation of expected car shortage, retailers in the 
southern part of the State have been placing some business 
during the last week or ten days and their example doubtless 
will be followed by others during August. Retail yard busi- 
ness, of course, is not of the usual volume. 

The Rice Lake Lumber Co., Rice Lake, Wis., closed its 
mill for the day on Tuesday, July 23, out of respect for the 
large number of employees and sons and other relatives of 
their workers who responded to the call to the colors and de- 
parted on that day for national army camps. All business 
was suspended thruout the city, a large percentage of all 
families being affected. 

The Fuller-Goodman Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which recently 
acquired a retail yard at Kaukauna, Wis., is making extensive 
improvements. The office is being enlarged and a new double- 
deck lumber shed erected along the railroad tracks to ac- 
commodate increased stocks of clear and finishing lumber. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


July 31.—While the market for hardwoods, as well as 
other lumber, is not without its weak spots, on the whole the 
price movement is steadily upward. Distribution continues 
largely for Government account, that is, for those industries 
that are in the essential class. Building is at such low ebb 
that there is very little doing in construction material, but 
there is a good movement of woods used in the manufacture 
of trucks, wagons, agricultural implements, boxes, crating 
and airplane parts. At the same time some lumber is going 
into furniture of the essential kind, and into various kinds of 
millwork for such construction as receives the approval of 
the War Industries Board. Thus there is more or less ac- 
tivity in the lumber market, and with prices more satisfactory 
business is not wholly bad, 

A feature of the last week has been the strength and big 
advance on thick stocks of cherry. This wood has been con- 
spicuous for some time for the demand and scarcity, but the 
l-inch stocks have held quite reasonable from the. buyers’ 
point of view. Recently, however, the demand for thick stocks 
has put the cherry market well up to that of walnut as re- 
gards prices. With the 1-inch FAS cherry selling at $100 
and walnut around $130, the 2-inch stocks of cherry have 
advanced to $143 against $145 for 2-inch walnut. These are 
the official averages ascertained from actual sales ; so it is fair 
to assume that some sales were made at prices substantially 
above the average. Other thicknesses of cherry have ad- 
vanced $14 and $23 a thousand, so that 114-inch FAS has sold 
up to $138. 

Compared with a year ago the movement of lumber thru 
this gateway during June supports what was stated in this 
correspondence two weeks ago, that activities were stimulated 
that month by the approach of the’ new freight rates. The 
total movement this June was 18,942 cars against 14,371 in 
June, 1917, a difference of only 429 cars. Two items were 
in excess of last year: Cross ties, of which 1,947 cars were 
moved thru Cincinnati this June against 1,684 cars last year, 
and staves, of which the movement this year was 783 cars 
against 578 cars in June, 1917. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

July 31.—-The people of western New York will have an 
opportunity at the Rochester (N. Y.) Exposition, from Sept. 
2 to 7, to get an idea of what the Government is accomplish- 
ing to win the war. Exhibitions will be made by various 
departments, including that of the Forest Service. Models 
will urge the burning of wood as fuel in place of coal in 
order to release coal for cities and war purposes and relieve 
transportation. Proper methods of logging will be con- 
trasted with wasteful ways and the right handling of wind- 
breaks for increasing crop and animal production will be 
shown, Other displays will show how forest fires are prevented 
or discovered and fought, how valuable timber can be saved for 
war uses and the need of retaining forests to retard soil 
erosion on slopes. The combined Government exhibits will 
occupy 12,000 feet of floor space. 

Buffalo building permits for the past week numbered 74, 
the total costs being $135,600. 

Boat building for the Government is carried on extensively 
at Clayton, N. Y., on the St. Lawrence River, this summer 
and several hundred men are employed. One night last 
week the entire force were entertained at a banquet by their 
employers. Work will be afforded to a large number of men 
the coming winter, so there will be no occasion for any slack 
times with skilled labor as is sometimes the case during the 
closed season of navigation. 

Horace F. Taylor, president of Taylor & Crate, left this 
week for a vacation trip to Duxbury, Mass. 

An investigation of the production of planes at the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane Co. was started this week by Charles Evans 
Hughes, who arrived in the city on Tuesday. He is assisted 
in the work by John Lord O’Brien, special assistant United 
States attorney general and former Government attorney here, 
Charges have been made that production has not been on the 
scale expected and various other matters are to be in- 
vestigated. 

The local lumber trade is discussing the new trade ac- 
ceptance plan which the mills are insisting upon. Circulars 
have been sent out by them showing its good points and the 
jobbers will be ready to accept it were it not for the 2 per- 
cent discount that some of them would lose and the difficulty 
of making the retailers understand and adopt it. 

William P, Betts has received the appointment as chairman 
of the outing committee of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange, on 
the resignation of Charles N, Perrin. Mr. Betts is planning 
for an outing of the lumbermen, to be held some time in the 
‘near future. 


The Government has acquired two blocks in Niagara Falls 


for the erection of houses for workers. The amount to be 
invested has been increased to $1,650,000. The housing 
problem has been solved at Dunkirk by the Atlas Crucible 
Steel Co., which will erect about fifty houses for its employees, 
to whom they will be sold on reasonable terms, 

No lumber cargoes arrived at this port during last week 
and the receipts for the last month will be light. During 
the week the lake receipts of shingles were 3,278,000. The 
movement of most kinds of freight, including anthracite 
coal, has been unusually small and it is expected to be sey- 
eral weeks before improvement occurs. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


July 30.—Reflection of the early spring tieup of building 
operations was seen this week in the walkout of certain union 
teamsters in the lumber and allied building supply industry, 


' This is taken by the lumber trade to be one more attempt by 


the unions to make this a closed town as far as labor goes, 
At a meeting of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers the 
lumber trade stood “pat” on its original view, that open shop 
only will be in order. J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the board, 
states that the fairest wages will be paid and working con- 
ditions will be such as to make the men satisfied, but there 
will be no recognition of the union. As far as the walkout 
affecting business at this time is concerned, there is nothing 
to it, for there is no housing construction and the yards have 
sufficient help to meet the factory demand, now the principal 
outlet for lumber here. 

Annual outing of the Cleveland Lumber Club was held at 
Nela Park, July 27. This was one of the largest gatherings 
in the history of the organization. The festivities included 
a ball game, billiards, fun in the gym and swimming in the 
private pool. After dinner the business meeting was held. 
New members admitted were George H. Ralls, of the Nicola, 
Stone & Meyers Co., and A. L. Bringman, 670 Lake View 
Road. 

Joseph Sloane, formerly wood ship architect in this city, 
has left for Seattle, Wash., where he has the contract ty 
build sixteen vessels for the Government. 

D. E. White has been appointed city and northern Ohiv 
salesman for the C. H. Foote Lumber Co. Mr. White formerly 
was with the Federal Lumber Co. He takes the place made 
vacant by J. A. Walton, who resigns to organize his owa 
machine tool company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


July 31.—The car shortage situation is causing the 
hardwood manufacturers in this territory considerable 
anxiety. The situation has become so serious that John D. 


McCartle, a member of the Public Service Commission, has 
been sent to Washington, D. C., by Governor James P. Good- 
rich, to remain there until relief can be obtained for Indiana 
shippers. Railroad officials thruout the State report that 


_ they have received orders to send nearly all cars to western 


points. Cars were fairly plentiful a few weeks ago, but they 
have suddenly disappeared out of Indiana. Many bitter com- 
plaints are being received from shippers from all parts of the 
State. 

Logs have been coming in fairly well until recently, but 
now the supplies are being cut off at the mills. The trade 
is watching the situation very closely in order to haul in 
logs in as large numbers as possible as soon as conditions are 
improved. 

Outside of the change in the car situation, there has been 
little variation in the local hardwood situation. Prices remain 
high and the demand for ash, hickory, oak and the lower 
grades of gum is very active. 

Buying on the part of the factories continues active, be- 
ing one of the best features of the trade. Concerns making 
boxes and implements are heavy buyers. Furniture factories 
are buying in moderate quantities. Altho the building demand 
is slow in the cities, country dealers report a good trade. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


July 29.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers report that 
trade conditions look better now than they have at any time 
during the last thirty days. Many manufacturers report they 
have been receiving orders for lumber to be delivered after 
the first of August. Manufacturers say that it is no trouble 
now to sell lumber and that the main thing wanted by the 
consumer is quick delivery. The car shortage is not worrying 
the manufacturers as it did several weeks ago and some mills 
report they have been getting about all the cars they want. 
Collections are reported good. 

Gum, which has dragged on the local market for some time, 
is reported in better demand and several nice orders were sold 
by Evansville mills during the last week. The demand for 
the various kinds of hardwood lumber remains good and in 
the opinion of local manufacturers this will continue for the 
balance of the year. Things move better than at this time 
last year and manufacturers say there is nothing of a dis- 
couraging kind in the market. Retail business remains slow. 
Building is almost at a standstill. While the labor shortage 
continues to work a handicap on most of the manufacturers 
in Evansville and cities in southern Indiana and northern 
Kentucky most of the wood consuming plants are operated on 
steady time and in some of the factories, notably the furniture 
factories, women and girls are doing the work of men who 
have been called to the colors. While business with the fur- 
niture manufacturers of Evansville is not rushing by any 
means, the manufacturers believe a good fall and winter 
trade is in store and most of the furniture factories are 
operating steadily and the warehouses of the companies are 
being filled with furniture. They say the outlook now 1s 
better than it was this time last. year. Veneer manufacturers 
report a good trade. Slack and tight barrel cooperage manu- 
facturers say trade is only fair. The slack barrel shops are 
now busy making apple barrels and reports received here 
say that the apple crop in southern Indiana and southern 
Illinois will be as good as it was last year. Few flour barrels 
are now being made by the slack barrel shops. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the Tell City Desk Co. 
at Tell City, Ind., was held a few days ago at the office of 
the company and the following directors were elected to serve 
the ensuing year: John Obrecht, A. C. Obrecht, Fred Wichser, 
Ferdinand Basedow, John Birchler, Albert Ehrensperger and 
Clay Switzer. The board organized by the election of the 
following: John Obrecht, president ; Clay Switzer, vice presi- 
dent; John Birchler, secretary; Albert Ehrensperger, treas 
urer. U. B. Webb was reélected manager of the company. 

Many farmers in southern Indiana and southern I}linois 
continue to sell their walnut trees at good prices and in 
instances trees that have stood for years for shade purposes 
are being sacrificed in order to respond to the request of the 
Federal Government for the walnut trees. Many walnut logs 
and even stumps are shipped to Evansville, while many are 
sent to St. Louis, where the lumber is being manufactured 
into gun stocks and airplane propellers, The prices paid for 


walnut trees are the highest ever known in this section of 
the country. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


July 30.—The demand for hardwood lumber continues 
rather quiet, taking most items into consideration. There 
is an exceptionally active call for the higher grades of quar- 
tered white oak and for the upper grades of plain white oak. 
Offerings are very light in both and prices are notably firm. 
There is a relatively better supply of plain red oak in firsts 
and seconds but this appears to be moving in pretty fair 
volume. Ash is reported a shade easier. This is due partly 
to the less urgent demand and to the fact that the very high 
prices obtainable for ash logs have resulted in a large output 
of these and therefore in pretty full production of lumber 
itself. Members of the trade who specialize in ash, however, 
are confident that any present surplus will be readily absorbed 
and that there will be decided scarcity of this material when 
the labor now available for work in the woods, as a result 
of the laying by of crops, returns to the farms. There is a 
very good call for the lower grades of cottonwood and gum 
which are used in box manufacture. Box plants are operating 
on full time and they are absorbing the output of the mills 
operated in connection therewith, as well as of the majority 
of hardwood mills in this part of the country. There is a 
fairly active demand also for the higher grades of cottonwood 
and gum. Box boards in both move well and prices are well 
maintained. Production is increasing under the stimulus of 
larger log supplies and somewhat fuller crews at the mills. 
As in the case of ash, however, very great labor scarcity is 
expected when farm labor now available at the mills is en- 
gaged in the gathering of cotton and other crops. Members 
of the trade here expect large requirements, directly or 
indirectly, from the Government this fall and’ winter, and 
there is little or no disposition to shade prices for the mere 
sake of effecting sales. 

The Anderson-Tully Co., manufacturer jof saan and 
veneered shooks for all kinds of standard nailed boxes, is 
rapidly completing a plant for the manufacture of wire bound 
boxes. The building will be 80x85 feet and will be equipped 
with three machines, with an ultimate capacity of five. It is 
estimated that it -will be ready for operation between Sept. 1 
and 15. Power for the operation of these machines will be 
supplied from the power plant the company is now using. 
This will be the first wire bound box plant in this city, and 
will greatly increase the output of this firm. 

T. J. Morris, of the Anderson-Tully organization, has been 
named by the executive committee of the National Emergency 
Bureau of the Wooden Box Industry as representative of the 
industry in the thirteenth regional district and is prepared 
to enter upon the performance of his duties. Mr. Morris is 
expecting further information from Birmingham as to what 


he is expected to do and as to the manner of procedure. He 
knows, in a general way, that he is expected to codperate with 
the authorities in seeing that all manufacturers in the terri- 
tory assigned to him divert as large a percentage of their 
output.as may be required for Government purposes. In this 
respect, however, comparatively little change is probable in 
the immediate Memphis territory where as high as 90 percent 
of the output of box manufacturers is already, either directly 
or indirectly, being used by the Government for the han- 
dling of ammunition, oils, foodstuffs and other commodities. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


July 31—Of greatest interest to the lumber and all other 
manufacturers of the Saginaw Valley was the action of the 
Michigan miners in their decision to resume operations July 
29 after a ten days’ strike. The strike has caused a heavy 
loss in coal production at a time when the fuel was badly 
needed. 


The Northeastern Michigan War Conference of workers in 
all war activities was held in Bay City Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, July 31 and Aug. 1, with a large attendance from all 
parts of this section of the State. Among the speakers were 
Chief Justice S. Harrison White, of the Colorado supreme 
court, who has recently returned from France; Mrs. Martha 
Nelson McCan, of Washington, D. C., of the National Com- 
mittee on Public Information ; Hans Reig, of the Treasury De- 
partment; Gov. A. E. Sleeper of Michigan, and other promi- 
nent officials. 

At a conference in Detroit with Allan A. Templeton, re- 
gional chairman of the War Industries Board, Managing Sec- 
retary Julius B. Kirby of the Saginaw Board of Commerce 
announced that because of his business affairs he would 
prefer to withdraw and recommended tne appointment of Paul 
F. H. Morley in his place as district chairman, and this ac- 
tion was taken. Mr. Morley is secretary of Morley Bros., well 
known hardware concern. This district comprises Saginaw, 
Tuscola, Gratiot, Isabella and Huron counties. The purpose 
of the board is to compile a list of manufacturers of the State, 
what they are now making and whether they could engage in 
war work if they are not now doing it. 


The friends of George D. Jackson, the well known lumber- 
man, are circulating petitions for him as a candidate for the 
nomination for Congress in the tenth district. Mr. Jackson 
was formerly mayor of Bay City, where he now has his prin- 
cipal office, altho his lumber interests are largely in Canada, 

Among lumber cargoes that arrived in Bay City last week 
was the barge Fillmore from Sprague, Ont., with 483,770 feet 
of lumber for E. B. Foss & Co. 
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The demand continues sluggish, city building being prac 
tically at a standstill and country orders few and far be- 
tween, due in part to the farmers being too busy with their 
harvesting and other pressing work to think of building. 
Sash and door manufacturing plants find it difficult to main- 
tain sufficient forces to handle even the lessened volume of 
business now coming in, most concerns having not over 50 
percent of their regular crews. Some millwork concerns in 
various parts of the country are favored with orders for sash 
and doors for cantonment construction and for ship millwork, 
and there is also a large volume of sash and doors needed for 
the various industrial housing projects under way in com- 
munities having important war industries, 

Local dealers report the situation absolutely unchanged, the 
eity demand amounting to very little and inquiries from 
country retailers not much better. Conditions at other points 
are reflected in the detailed reports appearing herewith. 

The mills at Oshkosh, Wis., are reported handicapped by 
lack of laborers due to the inroads made by the draft. They 
are working with about 50 percent of their regular crews. 
The demand for sash and doors is of course light, but some 
business seems to be coming right along, about all that can 
be handled with the limited crews available, A fair fall trade 
is expected, as some building must be done before winter sets 
in. Some sash and door mills have been materially helped by 
Government work. It is expected that there will be an 
increase in the demand for storm sash and doors as a fuel 
conservation measure. 

The general demand for millwork at Buffalo, N. Y., is 
light, being probably not more than 50 percent of the ordinary 
volume, while inquiry from the farming communities, particu- 
larly the fruit belt, is even lighter. There is practically no 
house building outside of the industrial centers, the scarcity of 
labor and high scale of prices preventing much construction 
in the cities. The various war industries demand certain 
quantities of frames and sash, most of which have to be made 
to order and delivered promptly. Local mills that are in a 
position to furnish this work are busy, but most of the others 
complain of lack of business. Labor is scarce and wages 
high, this applying to inside carpenters, glaziers and laborers 
as well as other classes of workmen. No difficulty is experi- 
enced in securing materials and shipments come thru 
promptly, tho it is necessary to anticipate longer in advance 
than in the past, so it is impossible for stocks to run as 
evenly as in former years. Prospects are fairly good for fall, 
as there is bound to be some demand for building. There will 
be considerable storm sash business; more than usual, as 
people realize the value of this means of saving fuel, 

Minneapolis and St. Paul sash and door factories have little 
ordinary trade now, but some are getting good Government 
orders that keep them busy and help the general situation. 
Retail yards in tributary territory are not buying, because 
they have no assurance of building demand in the fall. 
Farmers will harvest big crops thruout that section and re- 
ceive record prices for them, but it is expected that farm 
building will be more in the line of barns, silos and machinery 
sheds than houses. There is some city demand but only a 
fraction of the usual business. 

Just at this time the factories of Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Vicinity live in the hope that the location of the nitrate plant 
hear there will create a demand for sash, doors and millwork 
for houses for workmen that will afford an outlet for at least 
some of the output of the mills. The enterprise, however, is 
hot yet developed to the point where the management knows 
Just what will be necessary to construct, so the mills of that 
territory run along on a few orders for repair material or 
do special Government work under the plan for coérdination 
of industries, 

Sash and door men of Baltimore, Md., are still largely 
depending upon Government construction work for business, 
outside of which requirements for sash and doors are very 
Small. A large part of the Government orders calls for 
standard sizes, so the opportunities for extras are reduced, 
Which naturally serves to curtail the margins or profit. 

embers of the trade who are not in position to get some 

the Government work are at a decided disadvantage. The 
Prospect is not encouraging for any special revival of actiyity 
ordinary housing construction. 


The planing mill listing bureau of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
listing quantities on a number of purposed contracts, but as 
yet little of this work has materialized in the form of actual 
orders. 

The Tacoma (Wash.) sash and door factories find the situ- 
ation changed but little. Some eastern carload orders come, 
but not many. With the lack of clear lumber buyers are 
not willing to take cross-grained. The factories can get no 
No. 1 logs for stock but are compelled to take Nos. 2 and 8. 
Factories that used to pay no attention to local business are 
now glad to get it, and the local builder has to take the best 
doors he can, get in view of the war situation. Factories 
that are in position to do so are busy getting out all airplane 
stock possible and some that have sawmills are helping on 
ship lumber. 

Business is rather dull at the San Francisco sash and mill- 
work plants, but door factories about the bay are fairly busy. 
Pine door stock and open sash are being turned out of the 
cutting-up departments of the large white and sugar pine 
sawmills in quantities only sufficient to meet the present 
demands, owing to difficulties of getting shipments thru to the 
East on account of embargoes. The output of white pine box 
shook continues very large, with good prices prevailing and 
a seemingly unlimited demand, 


The window glass situation is unchanged. Demand is of 
limited proportions, but with reduced output on account of 
restrictions imposed upon the industry by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration prices are stiffly maintained, and some advance before 
long is a strong probability. 





THE Foster-Lothman Mills, Oshkosh, Wis., manufacturer 
of doors and open sash, is represented in the nation’s service 
by three of their executives. Carlton Foster is in France 
with the 10th Engineers, Forest ; Foster Loper is in the naval 
aviation branch, and Louis Lothman has entered the army air 
service. 


REPLACING OIL LUBRICANTS WITH GRAPHITE 


The theory of all lubrication is to keep two moving surfaces 
apart—correct in theory and also in practice, with one ex- 
ception. Any oil or grease will stand weight or stress up to a 
certain point, but if greater weight or stress is placed upon 
the machine the oil or grease will squeeze out from between 
the surfaces and allow the metals to touch. Metal is never 
smooth. The most highly polished piece of metal under the 
microscope resembles a nutmeg grater, with little pin points 
sticking up, and when the lubricant is squeezed out these 
irregularities interlock, causing friction, When these pin 
points break off it is termed wear. Tiny particles of metal get 
into the lubricant, and returning thru the bearing parts act as 
an abrasive. 

The proper lubricating graphite entirely overcomes this; it 
fills the irregularities of the metal and places a veneer over 
the entire wearing surfaces, reducing friction to a minimum. 
Wear is also prevented for the reason that the contact is be- 
tween graphite and graphite and not metal and metal. It 
is obvious that if metals do not rub together they can not 
wear. 

To demonstrate, take two pieces of hard faced paper. Lay 
ene piece upon the other and try to move the top piece over 
the bottom one by applying weight and force. It is friction 
that holds the two pieces of paper together. Then take some 
fine flake graphite and rub a little on each piece of paper, 
place the graphited surfaces together and do the same as be- 
fore. It will be found that the papers move readily, one upon 
the other. By placing weight upon the paper, it will be 
found that the more weight applied—that is, the more work 
flake graphite is given to do—the easier it moves, and unlike 
oil or grease, does not and can not be squeezed out from the 
point of contact. In fact, it gathers at the point of contact 
until it has filled up the pores and irrégularities in the 
paper. : 

This test illustrates the truth that, irrespective of weight, 
a film, of graphite can not be squeezed out. ,,The more weight 
applied the firmer it is embedded in. the metal and the 
smoother the surface becomes, ee 
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Planing Mill Products 
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Prompt Delivery 
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Sales Office and Yards, 

LAUREL, MISS. 

We have Ready for Loadi 

e have Neady for Loading 
1 car 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Cypress. 

1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com, & Btr. Red Gum. 

140,000 ft. 4/4 to 8/4 Log Run Poplar. 

75,000 ft. 9 to 17 in. Gum Box Boards. 
500,000 ft. 4/4 and 5/4 Log Run Sap Gum. 
180,000 ft. 4/4 Log Run Plain Red & White 

Oak. 


Let us quote you on your needs. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 
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Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ‘* Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi, 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


July 27.—Lumber manufacturers of Grays Harbor are “up 
in the air’ as to the lumber market. They are all waiting, 
they say, for Government action regarding orders for lumber 
which have been reported as desired but which have not been 
distributed. The local demand.for lumber and shingles has 
greatly improved and there has been continued and consistent 
selling in the local field. 

William H. Wood, manager of the Hartwood Mill Co. in- 
terests of Raymond at San Francisco, was in Aberdeen re- 
cently. He says that the Hartwood lumber yards at San 
Francisco did the biggest business of any months in its 
history in June and July. This resulted from the great de- 
mand for heavy timbers used in ship building and in large 
structural plants. The retail business of California, he says, 
has been practically at a standstill for the reason that because 
of high prices of labor and material everybody who can do so 
is holding off until the war is over. 

Improvements that have extended over a year at the An- 
derson & Middleton lumber plant in Aberdeen and practi- 
cally have rebuilt the mill are nearing completion. The im- 
provements included almost an entire new building, much 
new machinery and changes in the yards. The buildings 
have been painted and the plant is close to the business sec- 
tion of the harbor and of a broad thorofare. 

Rebuilding of the Northwestern mill at Hoquiam, burned 
some months ago, has so far progressed that the plant is now 
under cover and it is thought that by the end of September 
it will be ready for sawing lumber. 

A. L. Paine, of the National Lumber & Box Co., of Hoquiam, 
and A. H. Kuhn, manager and part owner of the Robert Gray 
shingle plant in Hoquiam, attended the meeting of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recently held at 
Paradise Inn, Mount Rainier. 

Building of a Red Cross temple here by the workingmen in 
the ship yards and local carpenters free of charge and the 
contribution of all material free were a feature of the business 
life of Aberdeen last week. Workingmen in the Grays Harbor 
Motorship yards sprang a surprise on the trustees of the Red 
Cross organization by appearing one evening unannounced 
and constructing more than half of the building in the even- 
ing. The building, higher and of larger proportions than the 
Liberty auditorium erected on similar conditions a few weeks 
ago, is an attractive one and a credit to those who had a 
part in its completion. 

M. A. Graham, a lumber dealer of San Diego, and Mrs. 
Graham, have been visiting the harbor. Mr. Graham is 
interested in several mills in California and Washington and 
in several lumber carriers. With Mrs. Graham he went from 
here to Mount Rainier for a brief outing. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


July 27..-A wood manufacturing plant of large proportions 
will be built in Bellingham at once by the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills if the city council of Bellingham vacates certain 
streets on the tideflats. The council has shown its willingness 
to do so by passing to its second reading an ordinance provid- 
ing for such vacation and it will come up for its final passage 
and adoption next week. The company has plans for the 
construction of three immense buildings and has purchased 
machinery already to the value of $40,000. It has also em- 
ployed a superintendent. Complete plans will be made public 
as soon as the ordinance is finally passed. The project is 
one of the largest manufacturing propositions that have come 
Bellingham’s way for years. 

Cars are plentiful on all railroads serving the Bellingham 
territory, report local agents, and the prospects for future 
deliveries are good. All mills in this district are able to 
secure cars and the shipments are so heavy that it is not 
always possible to get sufficient labor to load them promptly. 

Preliminary steps have been taken by the Morrison Mill Co. 
to electrify its lumber and box factories in Anacortes and 
orders for the necessary machinery have been placed. At this 
time the company employs 120 men and the force will be 
greatly increased after the plant has been electrified. 

The steamship Rosewood, one of the first vessels built at 
the Pacific American Fisheries yards, has just returnad from 
a trip to France via the Orient. En route thru the Mediter- 
ranean one of the ships in the Rosewood’s convoy was sunk 
by a submarine. The officers report that the ports of France 
are full of shipping and that the American flag is seen every- 
where. Food in France is plentiful, they state, except sugar. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


July 27.—The State highway commission has signed a con- 
tract with the Federal Government for the construction of a 
forest road in the Ochoco national forest and Crook County 
will pay an equal share of the cost. The road is 9.7 miles 
in length, of which 6.1 are in the Ochoco forest. 

Thor W. Sanborn, of the Sanborn Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has arrived here to take charge of the disposition of the 
side lumber that results from getting out spruce airplane 
stock at the Vancouver cut-up plant and elsewhere. Mr. 
Sanborn has a commission in the signal corps, as announced 
in the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN some weeks ago. 

The great spruce cut-up plant at Vancouver, Wash., last 
Monday established a new record when it shipped forty-one 
cars of kiln dried airplane spruce. The plant is getting out 
900,000 feet daily and the output is steadily being increased, 
as will be seen from the fact that in April it was but 10,000,- 
000 feet. The cost of production, too, is steadily being re- 
duced, it is reported. 

T. T. Munger, forest examiner at the distriet Forest 
Service, and BE. B. Carter, in charge of silviculture at the 
Washington office, have returned from a three-day inspection 
tour at Parkdale, Ore., where the West Fork Mill & Timber 
Co. is operating on the West Fork Hood River timber sale. 
The sale comprises 330,000,000 board feet of Douglas fir 
and western white pine. The company has just begun cutting 
the timber. A railroad four miles in length has been con- 
structed for an outlet for the timber. At present 40,000 feet 
are taken out daily. The logs are hauled to the Oregon 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Dee. 

A ferry boat with capacity for handling a solid logging 
train is being built on Yaquina Bay to operate in connection 
with the 25-mile logging railroad being stretched into the 
adjacent country by the Government for the purpose of 
getting out spruce. Three thousand men are building the 
railroad, which is to be completed in five months from the 
time work began. Under ordinary conditions it is said it 
would have taken two years at least to carry out this project. 

Wells S. Gilbert, prominent timberman of this city, will 
leave for France soon to enter the Red Cross service. Mr. 
Gilbert has been actively connected with the State forest fire 
association. 

Word has been received that the French Government will 
take all the wood ships that the Foundation Co., of this port, 
can build here this year and possibly as many as it can 
build during 1919. This news came in a message to Bayley 


Hipkins, Pacific coast manager of the company, from Franklin 
Remington, its president. 

Heavy rains in all parts of western Oregon have put out all 
of the forest fires that threatened serious damage for the last 
several weeks and there is now little danger of further 
trouble from this source this season. The forests now are 
thoroly drenched. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


July 27.—Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the U. 8S. Signal Corps, 
in charge of the cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks and 
president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., arrived in the 
city Thursday from Vancouver, where he is making his head- 
quarters, to be among those in attendance at the lumber- 
men’s convention being held Friday and Saturday on Mount 
Tacoma. The St. Paul & Tacoma company’s plant in Ta- 
coma is running steadily to capacity, ‘keeping as busy as we 
can be,” said Robert Arkley, of the company, upon whom falls 
the management while Major Griggs devotes all his time and 
attention to the war work. ‘Everything is running along 
smoothly and we are bending every energy to war work,” 
Mr. Arkley said. With its new timber mill in operation the 
St. Paul company has been able to devote more attention than 
ever to ship timbers. 

The Pacific Shingle Co. reports finding the market inclined 
to be weak so far as prices are concerned, altho shingle de- 
mand seems to be fair and cars free enough. Logs and labor 
are too costly to permit much if any margin on shingles, ac- 
cording to officers of the company. Cedar shingle logs are $15 
to $16 and wages the highest ever known in the shingle in- 
dustry, it is stated. 

The Defiance Lumber Co. is working largely on war busi- 
ness at its plant on the north waterfront, President L. L. 
Doud says. The company is putting in a new carriage and a 
new bandsaw to improve its work, but is doing this gradu- 
ally without stopping running, renewing some of the timbers 
and working at the new machinery as it goes along, so that it 
will be several weeks before the changes are completed. The 
company finds the commercial demand normally fair, Presi- 
dent Doud says, with the possible exception that there may 
be a little less yard stock demand right this week. Ship 
lumber and airplane stock are the principal war output of 
this mill. 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. is working on about 80 percent 
Government business at its plant on Day Island waterway, 
according to Manager W. Yale Henry. The company finds 
business coming along in about the same volume as for some 
time, he says, and an especially strong local demand, all at 
Government prices. 

But for the local building boom the fir door manufacturer 
would have a very quiet spell, according to the Buffelen 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. Eastern carload orders are 
scarce, but door prices hold steady owing to general cost 
conditions, it is stated. The Buffelen Co. is doing considerable 
war work besides local and rail door business and has been 
solving the labor situation by using girls in its factory, hav- 
ing now about thirty-five employed who are proving very 
capable workers, it is stated. 

The Isley Lumber Co. has construction work well along on 
the mill it is building on the waterfront to replace the plant 
burned several weeks ago. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


July 27.—-Demand for special cuttings is still the most 
prominent feature of the Douglas fir market. Wholesalers 
are making great efforts to secure more timbers, planking, 
decking and everything needed for the construction of ship- 
yards and the building of ships, warehouses and wharves. A 
heavy volume of wholesale business is being offered to San 
Francisco dealers, who find increasing difficulties in handling 
it, but manage to take on some good orders from time to time. 
The Government is now more strict than ever on the lumber 
embargo covering lumber suitable for ship building and other 
purposes essential to the war. The amount of fir lumber 
requisitioned by the Government from the northern mills has 
been doubled and it is reported that an order has been placed 
direct with the mills for 45,000,000 feet for use in building 
100,000 cars. A big Government order for fir flooring and 
ceiling, for which bids were recently opened, was divided 
between two San Francisco yards, as they could begin making 
deliveries sooner than the low bidder. Fir clears are ex- 
tremely scarce. Inquiries just received here called: for a 
total of 750,000 feet of 1-inch and 14-inch, but none could 
be secured. 

The tremendous demand for fir lumber from the Govern- 
ment as well as from commercial sources during the last few 
months has resulted in a reversal of the usual order of things 
and fir prices are now higher than those of redwood. So 
redwood now has an advantage for uses where the greater 
strength of fir does not count. However, there is not a nor- 
mal demand for ordinary yard stock in both woods. The 
redwood market is somewhat inactive, altho specials still keep 
the mills cutting as much lumber as they can with the present 
restricted hours and working forces. Redwood shipments 
by rail to the East are quieter in some lines owing to the 
embargoes, making deliveries at a specified time very difficult. 
So the mills take orders subject to shipping restrictions. It 
is necessary, first, to secure permits to get thru the embargoes 
and then to get Government authority to use the cars. Some 
of the mills with long established eastern connections are 
making good showings, however. 

Excellent progress is being made in cutting and drying 
white and sugar pine lumber at the California mills and 4 
good volume of shipments is reported, considering the amount 
of red tape involved in the eastern railroad embargoes. If 
the supply of labor holds out to the end of the season & 
total cut fully equal to last year’s may be expected at the 
pine mills. Thus far, comparatively little fire damage to 
merchantable timber in the pine belt has been reported. The 
new prices, now in effect, with an increase of $1 on shop lum- 
ber as the principal feature, are considered reasonable and 
there is a fair demand for nearly all grades. Pine box shook 
is in great demand at good prices. 

The new prices on fir stick all right in this market, and 
at Tuesday’s meeting of the Douglas Fir Club the consensus 
was that prices were about as stated in Information Sheet 
No. 41, with the exception of $1 less for random. 

The local branch of the National Bureau of Wholesale 
Lumber Distributers held a luncheon July 26 at the San 
Francisco Commercial Club. The organization was started 
here about a month ago. With fifteen members in California, 
they will be entitled to one member on the executive com- 
mittee. 

Building contracts filed for record during the last week 
were eight, representing a total investment in buildings of 
$128,000. This is below the average for local building con- 
struction, exclusive of municipal and other public structures. 
The sixteen building permits issued during the week showed 
a total valuation of $151,000. 

The offshore freight market continues to be very firm, with 
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a dearth of new charters during the week. There is no in- 
crease in the supply of tonnage available for export shipments 
of lumber, and offshore lumber freight rates are stationary 
at the highest figures that are permitted by the U. S. Shipping 
Board. Coasting lumber freights are‘firm, with but a slight 
improvement in the supply of steam schooners operating 
between the northern mills and California ports. Coastwise 
freight quotations continue to be $7 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco and $8 to southern Califor- 


» nia ports. 


Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the week 
ended Friday, July 26, were moderate, including redwood as 
well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

Construction of seagoing barges of large carrying capacity 
as a part of the program of local interests for expanding 
foreign trade will be started within the next six months by 
a company of local shipping men headed by Andrew F. 
Mahony. The barges, under the plans, will be similar to 
those used on the Atlantic’and will be capable of carrying 
any kind of cargo. 

San Francisco officials of the shipping board expect to 
receive notification soon that the Government has decided to 
commandeer the eight Danish steamers and motorships now 
lying idle in the harbor. Conferences on the subject have 
been in progress several days between shipping board officials 
and Otto Jelstrup, Pacific coast agent of the East Asiatic 
Co., the owner of the vessels. 

The $25,000,000 extension to the Alameda plant of the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation has been made possible 
thru the acquisition of 158 acres of land on the Oakland 
estuary from the Pacific Improvement Co. The tract adjoins 
the Alaska Packers’ Association frontage in the Fortmann 
basin and will serve the needs of the steel corporation and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, working codperatively in 
the extension project. Eight sets of launching ways will be 
installed. 

Forest fires have been numerous in California lately and 
considerable damage is reported. Downieville reports that a 
forest fire has caused some damage at the edge of the Sierra 
Valley. Fully 800 aces of timber land belonging to the 
Upland Lumber Co. have been burned over. The company had 
a crew of paid fire fighters assisting the Forest Service men 
and volunteers in controlling the fire. According to advices 
from Butte County, a forest fire that has been raging in the 
Cohasset district extended into the Government timber on 
Pine Creek close to the Tehama County boundary line. The 
Griswold Lumber Co.’s mill was saved by a force of men sent 
out from Chico. 

On inquiry at District Office No. 5 of the Forest Service, 
this city, it was learned that comparatively little damage has 
been sustained by mature merchantable timber and altho no 
recent official reports were available it was thought that the 
total loss will not exceed $2,500. Altho all of the fires in the 
national forests have been extinguished, a fire was reported 
to be spreading during the week west of Beaver in Fall River 
Valley. Ranchers were trying to keep the fire from reaching 
their farms. Brush and young timber were destroyed in.most 
of these fires instead of mature timber. So it is not a present 
day economic loss, but will affect the future of the forests. 
Even the big Onion Valley fire, which covered an area seven 
by ten miles, did not destroy much merchantable timber. 

Robert MacArthur, of MacArthur & Kauffman, wholesalers, 
this city, has returned from a trip to several of the white 
pine mills in northern California. He found the mills in the 
Feather River country busy, with sufficient stocks of dry 
lumber to make good shipments to the East. The millmen 
are optimistic as to a large fall demand at good prices. The 
Feather River Lumber Co. recently suffered a loss of equip- 
ment, in woods operations near Clio, from forest fires. <A 
bull-donkey and two other donkeys were destroyed, together 
with two miles of log chutes and a lot of cable. This com- 
pany’s mill at Delleker, on the Western Pacific, is cutting 
75,000 feet of white pine daily. Mr. MacArthur thinks this 
season’s cut will be about equal to last year’s at the pine 
mills. His firm is shipping a little pine all the time. The 
increased call for specials makes up for the shortage of 
regular demand, 

J. H. Baxter, who is interested in the Willapa Lumber Co. 
and the Pacific Creosoting Co., is now comfortably ensconced 
in a big suite of large offices on the seventh floor of the 
American National Bank, Mr. Baxter was one of the pioneers 
in shipping spruce abroad for airplane construction. He sent 
out the first shipment of airplane spruce for the use of the 
British Government. He received $35 a thousand feet for this 
lumber. The spruce used to be shipped to San Francisco and 
sold at about $30. Now airplane spruce sells readily at $110 
in certain grades. The Willapa Lumber Co. shipped 8,000,000 
feet of airplane stock last year and expects to equal that 
amount this year. Mr. Baxter is very optimistic concerning 
the spruce situation, as there is now scarcely any waste, 
owing to the fact that the box spruce and merchantable can 
be exported profitably. His mill recently finished its third 
cargo of box spruce, amounting to 1,250,000 feet, for shipment 
to Cuba. There is a good Australian demand, and several 
shipments have been made by sailing vessels. The spruce 
order from Australia calls for not more than 50 percent box 
and the balance merchantable. Seventy-five percent of the 
Spruce that goes into boxes is of the merchantable grade and 
Sells readily as such. The spruce that is going to Australia 
and to Cuba is relieving the pressure on the San Francisco 
market, so that the lower grades of California white pine 
can be utilized here for boxes. 

C. R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., has 
returned from Fort Bragg, where the company’s large redwood 
Plant is operating at a normal rate of production, with a fair 
Supply of labor. Otis Johnson, who has general charge of 
eastern business, is now at the mill. The all-rail shipping of 
Tedwood to the Hast is done direct from Fort Bragg, but the 
water or cargo shipments pass thru the San Francisco office. 

. W. Penoyer, president of the Pacific Lumber Co., and 
W. HL Murphy, the heaviest stockholder, have returned from 
otia, where the two big redwood mills are now producing 
& total of about 350,000 feet per 8-hour day. The innovation 
of employing women in the planing mill has been very suc- 
cessful. .A lunch room and rest room have been provided 
or the seventy women employees. Eastern shipments of 
redwood lumber hold up pretty well, despite the embargoes. 


EVERETT, WASH. 
July 26 


Lake b -~The Everett Construction Co, has a crew at Big 
; € building three logging road bridges for the Day Lumber 
whieh will cost, it is estimated, $16,000. The crew that 
ber —" improving the log dump for the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
roa mill “A,” has finished that work and now is under- 
§ & @ similar contract for the Snohomish Logging Co. at 
nohomish, 
— are scarce in the Pacific Northwest, chiefly because 
aon td hard to obtain, now that the draft is taking many 
t ‘om the woods. Another trouble facing pole men is 
cars in the woods are hard to procure, partly for the 
that am the harvest is on. Local pole operators claim 
tar tro € the lumber industry is good the pole outlook is 
staph ™M promising. They fear that the taking over of tele- 
Affect nd telephone lines by the Government will seriously 
the selling end of the industry, 


The C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co. reports business as im- 
pressively quiet, altho this week presents a slightly improved 
volume of orders over the situation one week ago. With 
harvesting work advancing continued improvement is expected 
by red cedar shingle producers, until when fall arrives a fairly 
good volume of business is confidently looked for. Today 
there is no car shortage and, of course, there is no scarcity of 
cedar logs. 

Orders, reports the Canyon Lumber Co., are normal and 
plenty of business is offered for booking. There is a growing 
demand for car material, some orders having been placed in 
other cities and more expected within a short time. Because 
the Canyon is doing its utmost to turn out airplane stock this 
company has fifty carload orders for vertical grain flooring 
as yet unfilled, as a large proportion of this grade goes into 
airplane construction, 

J. A. Theurer and Fred K. Baker have been appointed 
supervisors of a certain Northwest district to watch the fir 
mills for the purpose of speeding up airplane stock production 
to the greatest possible volume. 

Members of the Loyal Legion of Loggers employed at the 
Eclipse Mill Co. got up a petition last week which they 
sent, signed, to Colonel Disque, head of the four “L’s,” asking 
thru his office a raise of wages for all Loyal Legion men. This 
petition received by Colonel Disque was to have been signed 
by every Loyal Legion man in the city mills, but at the last 
moment only the men at the Eclipse mill signed it. Tuesday, 
Major McCammon arrived from Colonel Disque’s office to view 
the situation and addressed the men at the close of the day’s 
work. No action has been taken on the matter by Colonel 
Disque. No reason, except that they wished higher wages to 
help keep up with increase in living expenses, was given by 
circulators of the petition. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


July 27.—The Chiloquin Lumber Co., incorporated by H. W. 
Poole, J. E. Hall, A. E. Johnson and R. W. Torrey, is the 
latest industrial venture here. Plans for the immediate 
construction of a mill at the junction of Williamson and 
Sprague Rivers at Chiloquin on the reservation are announced. 
The new mill will have a capacity of 40,000 feet a day. It 
is expected that it will be completed and in operation some 
time this fall. The mill machinery is now on the way, tim- 
bers for the plant are being cut and a grade is being prepared 
for the rails. 

The first contract with interests outside Klamath County 
has just been completed by Charles B. Otey, of the Charles B. 
Otey Logging Co., here, with the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
at Hilt, Cal. The contract calls for 15,000,000 feet of sawed 
logs, which are to be delivered by rail from the Klamath 
Indian Reservation via Weed, Cal. Delivery will begin in 
about thirty days. Nine million feet of the logs have already 


been cut. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


July 27.—The fir lumber market is now largely dependent 
on. purchases for the Government. If the Federal ad- 
ministration buys fir stock as contemplated the industry at 
once will be placed on a safe and enduring basis; but if 
the placing of orders for cantonment stock and other gov- 
ernmental purposes continues to be delayed, a much less 
immediately favorable outcome is not unlikely. Under pres- 
ent conditions it is useless to observe that July normally is 
not a lumber-buying month and that ordinarily purchases are 
not made until after the harvest. There is the one factor 
to consider—this is not a normal season, and running con- 
current with it is the patent fact that the market is not so 
strong as it ought to be. A total of 63,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber will be required for cantonment purposes; while the 
contracts, for some unknown reason, have been held up at 
Washington, D. C., unofficial advices indicate that the 
orders for fir stock awarded a few weeks ago to the west 
Coast mills will be distributed before Aug. 1. There is need 
for rushing this material to eastern cantonments, as new 
buildings must be ready for the men before winter. At the 
headquarters of the West Coast association it is regarded 
as probable that fir will also be specified for the munitions 
plant near Pittsburgh, and for the artillery cantonment in 
Kentucky. Both of these projects would require immense 
quantities of common, a grade which accumulates rapidly as 
a by-product of airplane stock and ship timbers. As soon 
as the Government orders are distributed the manufacturers 
will be able to make quick delivery. hey are aided by two 
factors as important as they are unusual. One is that there 
is an abundance of cars, and the other is that commercial 
orders are in good shape, the heavy accumulation of a short 
time ago having been cleared away. Last week the mills 
shipped 1,788 cars,, or 52,140,000 feet, leaving a balance of 
only 8,219 cars of unshipped business on the books. In 
other words, the west Coast industry, insofar as car business 
is concerned, is in better condition than for nearly a year. 
Production for the week ended July 20 at a group of 124 
mills was 76,260,629 feet, within 3.33 percent of normal. 

Local demand is heavy, orders last week having totaled 
9,600,000 feet. The immediate cause is traceable to impera- 
tive needs for war purposes. The recent visit of Charles M. 
Schwab and Charles Piez, of the United States Shipping 
Board, has borne fruit in emphatic action by the war board 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial Club. 
It is evident that they have been spurred into activity by 
the address of Mr. Piez at the Arena, during which he not 
only severely handled rent profiteers, but threatened re- 
prisals on the entire community unless housing and rental 
conditions were satisfactorily adjusted. ‘The report of the 
Chamber’s war board recommends that a committee, headed 
by J. F. Douglas, of the Metropolitan Building Co., be ap- 
pointed to conduct a campaign to obtain pledges for the 
building of a definite number of houses during the next four 
months. No money will be handled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, The aim is simply to persuade property owners to 
build. No building company will be organized. Summed up, 
the housing needs of Seattle during the next four months 
are 5,000 dwellings. Houses must be built at the rate of 
1,250 a month. This means that 1,000 property owners are 
called upon to build five houses each, or that construction 
must begin and continue for four months in that proportion. 
Mr. Douglas expresses confidence in the ability of his co- 
workers to find enough public spirited citizens who are finan- 
cially able to build the requisite number of houses. 

Cost analysis and price-fixing in the fir industry are again 
receiving the undivided attention of a nationwide expert. 
Chester D. Moore, engineer, connected with the Emerson 
Co., New York City, arrived here this week to take up this 
important work for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. He has taken offices at the headquarters of the associa- 
tion and is now engaged in the laborious task of compiling 
data showing costs and receipts of the fir industry. He will 
require from sixty to seventy days to complete the work and 
at the end of that time will have the data ready for presenta- 
tion before the price fixing committee of the Federal Trade 
Commission, Washington, D. C., some time in September. 
Mr. Moore gathered the statistics which were used at the 
hearing last month. His present undertaking is to go into 
the question of cost and receipts more extensively than ever 
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before. At the former hearing the figures were presented by 
E. B. Hazen, of Portland, Ore., a recognized authority on the 
lumber industry. Mr. Hazen was supported by a representa- 
tive committee of west Coast lumbermen. Undoubtedly 
similar action will be taken by President R. H. Burnside, of 
Raymond, Wash., at the September hearing on price fixing. 

Kenneth Ross, assistant director of aircraft production, 
was in Seattle two days this week, in advance of the meeting 
of lumbermen on Mount Rainier. He has been discussing with 
millmen the plans for increasing aircraft production. 

Jesse F. Ives, veteran manager of the Stimson mill at 
Ballard, has received word from Camp Lewis that his son, 
Lawrence Ives, has been raised from lieutenant to the rank 
of captain. Captain Ives is 26 years old. His promotion from 
the time he entered the first officers’ training camp at the 
Presidio has been rapid. At Camp Lewis he is assistant 
adjutant of the One Hundred and Sixty-Sixth depot brigade. 
Prior to entering the army young Ives became known among 
business men of Seattle, and especially the mill interests, be- 
cause of his position as foreman and superintendent of the 
big Stimson mill. 

R. E. Warren has been named as ship yard safety inspector 
by Capt. John F. Blain, district officer, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. Mr. Warren has an office in the Securities 
Building adjoining the headquarters of the shipping board. 
He receives his appointment in recognition of services in 
having successfully installed a system of guards whose duty 
it is to note carefully all instances of carelessness or unsafe 
scaffoldings or platforms with a view to promoting the safety- 
first idea among employees in local ship yards. 

Fred T. Satterford, manager of the lumber department of 
Carstens & FEarles, reports the arrival of the American 
schooner Benicia from Sydney, after the remarkably short 
voyage of sixty-five days. She brings copra under decks and 
a deckload of 50,000 feet of Australian hardwood, containing 
thirty-six pleces specially selected for ship building purposes. 
The shipment, which includes fronbark, brushbox, tallow- 
wood and Australian gums, will be used as rudder stock. 
This is the second such shipment received by Carstens & 
Earles, the first having come by the schooner Taurus. 

Dwight H. Davis, representative of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association in Washington, D. C., visited Seattle 
during the week. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, is temporarily out of commission. At 
his summer home on Bainbridge Island he has been nursing 
his family thru a visitation of the mumps, and has done a 
thoro job by contracting the malady himself. He is getting 
along nicely and will soon be back at his headquarters in the 
Henry Building. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


July 27.—Hon. C. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., Eureka, Mont., is a candidate for nomination on the 
Democratic ticket for State senator. Mr. Weil is the present 
representative from his county and his many friends are 
pleased to learn that he will be in the race to succeed him- 
self. 

Herbert A. Templeton, general manager of the Rogers Tem- 
pleton Lumber Co., with head offices in Great Falls, Mont., 
and having about sixty line lumber yards scattered over this 
State, is a very busy man in France these days, having charge 
of Y. M. C. A. work with five divisions of the Allied armies 
in France. From latest reports Mr. Templeton-is very high 
in Y. M. C. A. work on the front, and for six months and 
part of the time was secretary of one of the huts near the 
front lines. Then he was made field secretary of a division 
and has at times thirty huts under his supervision, and the 
latest news is that he has charge of five divisions with over 
one hundred units under him, 

A. H. Burns, formerly manager of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., of Kalispell, is again making the rounds of the lum- 
bering district, being able to walk pretty well after his leg 
was broken some time ago. 

According to the latest issue of the Libby Times, the Libby 
Lumber Co.’s employees show purchases to the W. S. S. cam- 
paign all the way from $10 to $200 each. i 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


July 30.—Manufacturers and wholesalers report they are 
getting a few cancellations of business placed before the 
fixing of prices by the War Industries Board and at a higher 
figure. Such cancellations are being cheerfully made. In 
one instance, it proved a boomerang for the man who did the 
cancelling, because he was forced also to cancel business 
that had been placed at a lower figure than the Government 
prices. Most buyers, however, are eager to get the lumber, 
a that they will have trouble later in getting orders 

lled. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 has been asked of the 
Government by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce for the 
completion of three additional units of the St. Louis quar- 
termaster’s depot. A brief has been filed setting forth the 
necessity for additional expenditures for warehouse purposes 
here. Three new units, which cost $1,800,000, are now be- 
ing completed here, and these are inadequate to care for the 
supplies. This is one of the biggest supply stations in the 
country. 

A severe drouth of six weeks’ duration thruout Missouri, 
Tilinois, Iowa and Kansas was broken Thursday night, sav- 
ing the corn crop, which was badly in need of rain. The 
average of the rainfall was one-fourth to one-half inch. 

Governor Gardner, of Missouri, in an address at Rich- 
mond, Mo., yesterday outlined a program. of new legisla- 
tion, which included a work-or-fight law, requiring every able- 
bodied citizen between the ages of 19 and 55 to be engaged 
in some useful employment. 

If there are any fish left in the lakes of Wisconsin, here 
is a warning. W. W. Milne and J. BH. Kell, of the Milne 
Lumber Co., and 8. W. Morten, of the Morten Lumber Co., 
will take a month off from the worries of selling southern 
pine and hie themselves to Wisconsin for a fishing trip. 

The planing mills of St. Louis have been but little affected 
by the strike of union employees that began several weeks 
ago. Within the last week the union leaders were unable to 
win any of the nonunion workers, who comprise all but a 
small number of the employees, over to their side. To the 
contrary, a number of the union men have returned to work. 
All the planing mills are in operation and are taking care of 
all business promptly. No conferences have been had, and 
the operators of the mills have not yet been advised what 
the strike is all about, as no grievances or demands have 
been presented. 

Building operations were upset today by a strike of 
plumbers, who went on a strike yesterday, when their de- 
mands for an increase to $8 from $6.50 a day were refused. 
These demands were made despite the fact that the wages 
were raised to $6.50 on March 1, when a contract was signed 
making the standard wage until 1920. The Master Plumbers’ 
Association calls the strike “the most unreasonable ever 
demanded by a union.” ; 

The importance of walnut manufacturing in, Chillicothe, 
Mo., is revealed in a report to Jackson Johnson, regional 


representative of the Fifteenth Regional District for War 
Production, who is making an industrial survey of the district, 
Mr. Johnson is president of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. The report, made by Harry W. Graham, secretary of 
the Chillicothe Chamber of Commerce, states that one of 
ten manufacturing concerns, the Gunstock Manufacturing 
Co., employs more than fifty men. It has a payroll of 199, 
and is engaged in the manufacture from walnut of blanks for 
gunstocks and airplane propellers. The report adds that its 
full capacity is in use by the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain and sixty men are on the road pur- 
chasing material in five different States. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


July 29.—Jacksonville’s building activities were further 
stimulated last week by the arrival here from Washington of 
a Government contractor who will erect the model town for 
the ship workers in the vicinity of the Government yard in 
South Jacksonville. He got down to work at once and a 
large gang of men is employed laying out the grounds for 
sewerage and water systems, home and public building sites 
etc. As a starter, one hundred homes will be built at once, 
at a cost of about $2,000 each. These will have water, sew- 
erage, gas and electric lights, and will be sold or leased to the 
ship workers by the Government. Uncle Sam will provide 
for the ship workers’ spiritual and physical welfare in the 
way of a church, moving picture theater, store etc. The 
town will be laid out in streets and boulevards and will be 
as beautiful and practical as brains and money can make it. 

Work progresses on the big concrete ship yard that the 
Government is building, thru the J. A. Bentley Co. It is 
estimated that the cost of installing the yard will be almost 
one million dollars. Four concrete ships will be laid down at 
once when the yard is completed. Work has also begun on 
the big concrete dry dock and marine railway that Terry & 
Britton will operate at Jacksonville. The largest overseas 
vessels can be repaired at these docks when completed. 

Practically every docking facility in Jacksonville is being 
enlarged to meet the constantly increasing traffic that is com- 
ing here. Jacksonville’s splendid wharves were inspected last 
week by a Government engineer who expressed approving 
surprise at the city’s water front facilities. 

The many big works that are going on in Jacksonville are 
bringing laborers into town by the hundred. The city is 
hustling to house these newcomers and will do all it can to 
hold them here after the work for which they came is com- 
pleted. 

The contract for the enlargement of Camp Johnston is said 
to have been let. The Government has asked that the city 
and county bond themselves for $600,000 to widen the road 
from the camp to the beach, and has promised in return that 
Camp Johnston will carry 180,000 men. 

Probably no other city in the Union is enjoying a greater 
era of new building than Jacksonville. The city’s population 
has been increased since the inception of the great ship 
yards, Camp Johnston and the wharves more than 10,000 and 
it 1s probable that these newcomers will become permanent 
citizens. 

The demand for lumber and building materials is so great 
that it has become neces@ry to ship this material on priority 
orders. Otherwise the demand could not be supplied. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


July 30.—Practically every part of the agricultural region 
of Texas 1s suffering for lack of rain. There has been a 
marked deterioration in the condition of the cotton crop 
during the last two weeks. The estimate of the prospective 
yleld is far below what it was earlier in the season. It is 
now doubted if the total production of the State will much 
exceed 3.000.000 bales. In central Texas the plants are of 
immature size and are shedding their bolls rapidly. In the 
gulf Coast territory around Corpus Christi, as well as in the 
irrigated sections of south Texas, the cotton yield will be 
unusually large. Prosnects for an unusually heavy production 
in east Texas were good up to about three weeks ago, when 
the effects of the drouth began to be felt. It is now stated 
that the crop will be fully one-half short in that part of the 
State. No material damage by insect pests have been reported. 
The pink boll worm, which 1s alleged to have made its ap- 
pearance in a few small localities last vear, has so far not 
made its effects felt. Prospects are promising for an ample 
supply of labor when the picking season fully onens. Hun- 
dreds of Mexicans are being imnorted from Rio Grande border 
points under the new arrangement entered into by the United 
States and Mexican governments. 

Many new cotton gins are being built and several addi- 
tional cotton compresses and cotton seed of] mills will be 
added to those already in existence. Extraordinary precau- 
tions are being taken to prevent cotton gin fires this season. 
The fact that last vear there was a very great number of 
fires of this character led to the belief, in insurance circles 
at least, that enemies of the Government were the incendia- 
ries. During the last few years electric power has largely 
taken the place of steam nower for the oneration of cotton 
gins, thus lessening the danger of fire. Practically all the 
new gins are eauipned with electric power. 

Now that the Texas wheat harvest is over it is known 
that the yleld was below earlier estimates. It is stated that 
the total production of the State this vear was only a little 
more than 8.000.000 bushels, as compared with a record pro- 
duction of 25.000.000 bushels. A campaign has been inaueu- 
rated greatly to increase the wheat acreage this fall and if 
the coming season proves favorable the next year’s crop may 
exceed that of any previous vear in point of production. 

The drouth has cut short the forage crons and farmers are 
being urged to conserve in every possible wav their hay and 
sorghum crons which they may have on hand from the first 
cutting of the season. 

Much success is being attained in the camnaten that 1s 
being waged thruout the State for the construction of silos. 
Tt is stated by manufacturers of various tynes of these big 
feedstuff containers that they have more orders on hand than 
can be filled for some time. While it is hardly to be expected 
that great good will come from this campaign this vear in the 
matter of providing silos for the conservation of feedstuff, 
its full beneficial effects will be had next season. 

More attention is also being paid to the growing of crops 
by means of irrigation than ever before in the history of the 
State. The irrigation movement has spread to sections of 
Texas which in ordinary years depend upon rainfall in ample 
quantities for the growing of crops. Besides using the nor- 
mal flow of water of the different streams for irrigating land 
many projects are on foot for building dams and creating 
storage reservoirs, thus utilizing the flood waters and en- 
abling the reclamation of large areas of land in the more seml- 
arid parts of the State. 

Notwithstanding the more or less discouraging outlook for 
cotton and late crops, building operations in the cities and 
towns of the State are very active. The demand for Jumber 
and all kinds of building materials is greater at this period 
than at any time for several years. In San Antonio, Houston, 
Fort Worth, Waco, Beaumont and Orange the housing — 
lem is being solved as rapidly as possible by the erection 0 
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hundreds of dwellings for the.occupancy of the newcomers to 
those places. These homes are for the most part of a modest 
type, their cost ranging ordinarily from $1,200 to $2,500 each. 

Manufacturing enterprises of various kinds are in a flour- 
ishing condition, particularly those that have to do with 
meeting the demands of the great war. 

It is stated by banks and other financial institutions that 
comparatively few investments of a speculative nature are 
being made. There is very little being done in the way of 
land buying. ‘The only exception to the rule of uncertain in- 
vestments is that of oil stock transactions. Notwithstanding 
warnings that have been issued many people are putting their 
money into the stocks of oil companies the value of which is 
of a doubtful nature. Most of these stock dealing concerns 
are operating in the new oil producing district of central 
western Texas around Brownwood, Ranger, Eastland, Cisco 
and Coleman. The fact that there is such a large area of that 
part of the State which has been proved to be underlaid with 
oil offers an unusually attractive opportunity for speculation 
and men who know how to manipulate along these lines have 
invaded that territory as the scene of their operations in 
large numbers. It is stated that these speculative and prob- 
ably largely worthless oil stocks are not only being sold to 
the people of Texas but are being peddled all over the United 


States. 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


July 29.—Orders booked by the mills in this section are 
not as heavy as heretofore, this being attributed to the un- 
settled conditions caused by the Government price fixing. 
Many of the mills are not booking any additional business 
until the question.of prices is settled. Government orders 
continue to be placed in large volume, calling for all grades 
and sizes. Especially are car material and smaller timbers 
being called for heavily, with large timbers moving in larger 
volume than for many weeks. Many orders are being booked 
for 8x12-inch and up, 24 to 40 feet lineal average, dense mer- 
chantable grade, with eastern points almost entirely as the 
destination. With Camp Beauregard being turned into a 
permanent camp and more barracks being constructed, a large 
increase in Government requirements is expected in the next 
week or two, as it will require about 15,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber to replace the tents which the Government is now using. 

Boards, shiplap and fencing continue to be in heavy de- 
mand, with the result that stocks of these items are almost 
exhausted, and with the new requirement for the Government 
in the next week to ten days these items will be practically 
exhausted for many months. Dimension is also moving in 
fair volume, with stocks much lower than ever before and 
with no chance to replenish; in fact, many of the mills are 
putting most of their dimension thru the dry kilns, with the 
hope of catching up on orders already booked. Many of the 
mills in this section are out of the market on account of not 
having the stock to ship, while others are taking on very 
little business, trying to replenish depleted stocks. 

Flooring in the higher grades, such as B&better edge and 
flat grains, B and C, ceiling in the upper grades, drop siding, 
B&better surfaced and B&better rough, and casing base are 
all moving in limited amounts, and stocks of these upper 
grades are much better than the lower grades. 

Labor conditions are about the same as last reported, with 
a few mills closing down until some relief is in sight. Others 
are compelled to shut down on account of the small water 
supply. Several mills report that their ponds are almost dry 
and others that if a rain is not forthcoming in the very near 
future they also will be required to suspend operation. Mills 
around Good Pine, Slema and Trout report that they are 
now pumping water in the ponds and in that way are enabled 
to operate. Almost all of the small streams in that sec 
tion are dry, for the first time in many years. 

Shreveport reports that the crops in that section are 
badly burned, and in many instances the farmers have given 
up hope entirely. Meanwhile the negroes are gradually drift 
ing back to the sawmills, with the result that the mills near 
Shreveport are having more labor than for many months 


previous. Local trade continues to be very good, with the | 


volume expected to increase as soon as the farmers have har 
vested their crops. Cotton and cane are fine in this terri 
tory. Cars are still plentiful. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


July 30.—There has been no change in the lumber market 
situation in this district during the last week except a slight 
retightening of the car situation, which was expected, accord- 
ing to local manufacturers. ‘The demand for all classes of 
building material is very strong; in fact, stronger than it has 
been for months, and retail yards are clamoring for deliv- 
eries to replenish their badly depleted stocks. All the mills 
report low stocks and a serious scarcity of labor which is 
interfering with operations, and the Government is buying 
large quantities of timber and general building lumber. Lum- 
ber orders, of course, are moving first from the mills, the 
commercial trade being made to wait their turn. 

Dealers everywhere are accepting the Government price 
schedule, which is being strictly observed by the manufac- 
turers, 

The lull in the hardwood market continues, but an improve- 
Ment is looked for during August. Prices are stationary with 
no indication of a decline. Hardwood manufacturers also 
Teport a shortage of cars and scarcity of labor, both of which 
are affecting them as they do the southern pine mills. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


July 30.—There has been no improvement in the demand 
for North Carolina pine during the last week, either from the 
trade or from the Government, and while the mills were look- 
ing for buyers to hold off for a short time after the promulga- 
tion of the maximum prices, sufficient time has now elapsed 
for the list to be thoroly understood and for some orders to 
be coming in. In interviews with some of the most prominent 
manufacturers they say that their energies are being directed 
to shipping out stock as fast as possible, but there is some 
complaint as to the dearth of new business. July has been a 
very slow month so far as selling is concerned, but it is 
expected that August will show some improvement, altho the 
effort is being strongly made by certain consuming markets 
to force the mills to sell at below the maximum prices, and 
with this end in view and because of the delivery of heavy 
purchases made two or three months ago it is likely that 
urther time will elapse before more orders are received. 

rebetically all the milis are quoting the maximum list 
is m4 on rough lumber, and some of them have made sales 
hoot healers on this basis without commission. Statements 
of b €N made to the effect that the wholesalers have plenty 

Usiness on their books taken prior to June 28 that 


vents allow them to pay the maximum prices and then make 
eter Profit. Rumors of low prices and price tutting are 


a ae humerous, altho judging from the light sales 
Drice cutting that has been done has not inspired in- 
bet * orders, Norfolk box makers report buying 4/4 edge 
being $82 f. 0. b. Norfolk, but very little kiln dried stock is 
Practinncnased at that price, unless it is from small mills. 

cally all quotations on 4/4 edge box being made at this 





time are $34, the maximum price, for kiln dried, and $33 for 
air dried, and the same is true of stock box. There will un- 
doubtedly be difference in quotations and selling prices of 
the better grades of 4/4 edge lumber, but it appears that the 
Nos. 1 and 2 grades of stock boards are being sold at prices 
varying from 50 cents to $1 per 1,000 less than the maximum 
list, while No. 3 grade is being sold at the maximum. Be- 
cause of weather and labor conditions seriously curtailing the 
production of air dried lumber it is not thought by the kiln 
dried lumber manufacturers that this class of stock will have 
any effect on the market if they are able to hold together 
and maintain the maximum list of June 28. It is felt that 
because of increased costs and other difficulties encountered 
the air dried mills will be just as keen to secure the maximum 
prices as the kiln dried people and that the differential of $1 
will not have any damaging effect on the demand for kiln 
dried lumber, especially if material is wanted in large blocks 
promptly. 

In dressed lumber the demand during the week equalled the 
week previous, but this is not saying very much for its size. 
Government orders are few and far between and a recent 
statement issued by Secretary Daniels to the effect that the 
naval base at Norfolk will not be enlarged has caused lumber- 
men in this section to feel a little pessimistic. Recent orders 
taken have been at or near the maximum list, but there is no 
question but that the attitude of the millmen of “standing 
pat” for this list has caused many yards to hold off from 
buying. Many of them have orders now placed which have 
not been delivered and just when they will be is hard to tell, 
and naturally they are not eager to place further business. 
Shipping conditions both by rail and water are far from good 
because of lack of labor and embargoes. 

The car service section of the Railroad Administration has 
issued telegraphic advices to the various railroads permitting 
them to accept shipments of lumber without permits via the 
Virginia gateways to points North and East, except to points 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
Philadelphia & Reading, between Potomac Yards and New 
York and to Boston, Mass., proper. The Atlantic Coast Line 
has already issued similar instructions to its agents and 
shipments are now being forwarded in greater volume by mills. 

Below is given a statement of exports of lumber and forest 
products thru District No. 14, comprising the ports of Nor- 
folk and Newport News, Va., during June, 1918: 


517,000 feet poplar boards (England).............. $40,018 
347,000 feet spruce boards (England)............. 33,785 
OGn MAMEIOD LIME) coc ccc ce sc rrestescecasoes 4,331 
Other manufactures, wood (England)............. 85,104 
bf ofa sialic 
Mane UME or cr allciid a calle: € og a) alae dd aw: boa 8. ae alerw. here $163,288 
CWO TUNINOR 6c. 5.-0:4:0:0.9599:50 0 0 00 6d e 6a ees 73,803 


It can readily be seen from the above statement that the 
movement of forest products for export thru this port during 
June was very light. By comparison with May, 1918, the 
exports of lumber during June were slightly less in the num- 
ber of feet—930,000 as against 864,000—-while the value in 
June was slightly more. A comparison with June, 1917, 
shows that exports during that month were twice as large 
in number of feet as in June, 1918, and the -total value was 
about two and two-thirds times as much as June, 1918, It 
appears from the statement issued by the customs depart- 
ment that all the bottoms during June were used in trans- 
porting livestock, flour, automobiles, cotton, barbed wire, 
tobacco and foodstuffs. The total valuation of exports of all 
kinds during June, 1918, was $10,445,095 as compared with 
$8,534,671 in May, 1918; $17,801,399 in April, 1918, and 
$7,988,928 in March, 1918. As foodstuffs and other war 
material are needed more on the other side at this time, only 
such lumber as is absolutely essential will be forwarded and 
the room given to this class of freight will be small. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


July 30.-—There is little change in conditions here from 
what they were last week, except possibly that things are 
more quiet. There has been a marked falling off in the 
number of orders placed here by the emergency bureaus, It 
has been understood that there was a large amount of busi- 
ness to be placed by the bureaus about this time, but ap 
parently placement has been held up. Inquiries for com- 
mercial lumber are more plentiful than they have been 
for some time, and owing to the marked falling off in 
Government orders the dealers and mills would be disposed 
to take on considerable of the commercial orders but for the 
fact that they find it almost impossible to secure cars for 
loading anything but Government orders on most railroad 
lines and are experiencing considerable trouble in securing 
cars even for Government orders on some of the lines. As 
intimated, the car supply is very spotted. There are one or 
two railroads in this vicinity on which cars of all classes 
seem very plentiful, whereas on other lines they are very 
scarce, and on some box cars are plentiful and open cars 
scarce, 

The labor situation is very much easier than it has been 
here for some several months and this condition will prob- 
ably prevail until the farm labor returns to the farms next 
spring, when it is predicted that this section will experience 
the worst labor shortage in its history as the drafts to the 
army are gradually decreasing the supply. 

Weather conditions continue favorable to the operation 
of sawmills, with the exception that a number of small mills 
are closed down on account of having no water, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


July 30.—Carl Giessow, acting manager of the New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau, has accepted a position as member of 
the New Orleans Western District Traffic Committee, tendered 
him by the Federal Railroad Administration. The committee 
will have charge of freight rates in Louisiana and parts of 
other States and will maintain headquarters here. The Traf- 
fic Bureau will continue his salary, while the Railroad Admin- 
istration pays his expenses during his new service. Mr. Gies- 
sow is the third of the local bureau's executives to be “selec- 
tively drafted” for national service. Theodore Brent, a former 
manager, was appointed to the Federal Shipping Board, but 
resigned later and is now newly appointed traffic manager of 
the Federal Administration of Mississippi and Warrior River 
traffic. L. M. Hicolson, who succeeded Mr. Brent as bureau 
manager, was called by General Goethals to service in the 
quartermaster’s department at Washington, under the same 
arrangement now made in the case of Mr. Giessow. The latter 
will be succeeded by Edgar Moulton, who has been appointed 
assistant manager of the bureau. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, sitting here, 
today handed down a decision sustaining the conviction in the 
lower court of Edward E. Carrierre and Albert LeMore, local 
stave exporters, who were tried on charges of conspiracy and 
use of the mails to defraud. The indictments against the 
two, who were prominent in exporting and local business cir- 
cles, were returned in 1915 and caused a sensation at the 
time. After a bitterly contested trial, resulting in conviction, 
the defendants appealed. Today’s decision by the appellate 
court sustains the conviction and the sentence of the lower 
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Speaking of 
Durability 
How’s This? 


In 1885, the Valley Lumber Co., 
of Hillsboro, N. D., commenced 
‘selling *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
and they state that many of the 
roofs laid at that time are still in 
use and the shingles in good 
condition. 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are two items that you should 
have good stocks of because they 
offer builders wood that defies 
the elements. Get our prices 
today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 


Wass” Lumber Co. 


WASH. 














WE saw large and long 

ship timbers from the 
finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


Aberdeen, Washington 

















We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 

and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines &, 
Medford, Oregon 
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Planing Mill 


Specialties 


We have the following stocks available for imme- 
diate shipment: 


300,000’ 6/4 No. 1 Shop & Btr., California W. P. 

J 5/4 Nos. 1,2 & 3 Geen, Gocaee oo Ted 
200,000’ 6/4 Nos. 1, 2 3 op, Oregon White Pine 
100,000’ 8/4 Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Shop, Oregon White Pine 


100,000’ 4/4x4—12” D Select Btr., Oregon W. P. 
’ 1x6, 8, 10 & 12”, No. 2 Com., Oregon W, P. 
’ 1x6, 8, 10 & 12”, No. 3 Com. California W. P. 
’ 5/4x6—12”, Nos. 2 & 3 Com., Oregon W. P. 
200,000’ 6/4x6—12”, Nos. 2 & 3 Com., Oregon W. P. 


Wire or write our Chicago office for prices. 


Liberty 


Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, 10 So. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


General Office, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 











PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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By] SELUNO FOREST PRODUCTS 9/ Wind River Lbr Co-Bridal Veil Lumbering 
i and other mitts OF THE WORTHWEST. 











We want orders for 


Pacific Coast Sitka Spruce 


Merchantable Timbers and Plank 
Box Lumber 


Wire inquiries for prompt service. 


Sales representatives Two Exclusive 
Spruce Mills. 


SAARI - TULLY LUMBER CO. 


Portland, Oregon. 














Native and Imported 


| | J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 








Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


824-25 Morgan Bldg., 








PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BEBE ta ge Mae ag 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumbermens ' Building, 
Fir, Spruce, Western Hemlock, Red Cedar 
Shingles and Lumber 


It isn’t the price you pay that 
counts; it’s the results you get. 





ATI ence 0 
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SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 















court, which prescribed two years in the Federal penitentiary 
for each of the accused. 

The Louisiana Swine Breeders’ Association held its mid- 
summer meeting at Bogalusa last Saturday and was royally 
entertained by that magic city. Mayor Sullivan, owing to 
his recent bereavement and absence from the city, named 
J. K. Johnson, manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s 
cut-over land department, to serve as master of ceremonies. 
The association folks were met at the train and escorted to 
automobiles for a drive over the city. ‘Then they were taken 
for an inspection trip thru the Great Southern plant and 
thence to the paper mills. At noon they were banqueted at 
the Pine Tree Inn, where they remained in session until their 
departure on the afternoon train, Among those present were 
I’. W. Salmen, of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., Slidell; 
W. L. Houlton, of the Houlton Lumber Co., Uneedus, and 
proprietor on the side of a model stock farm; and R, N. 
Wood, manager of the hog department of the Enochs Farms 
at Fernwood, Miss. 

According to advices from Waynesboro, Miss., the Wayne 
county board of supervisors has employed W. J. Lightsey, an 
expert timber estimator, to estimate all standing timber in the 
county for assessment purposes. ‘From the present outlook,” 
the dispatch adds, “not less than $5,000,000 will be added to 
the land roll.” 

The New Orleans & South American Steamship Co. was 
organized here by local business men last week, to engage in 
steamship service between New Orleans, the French West 
Indies, Venezuela, Colombia and South Cuban ports. The 
company is capitalized at $500,000. Its officers are A. G. 
sates, president; A. R. Williams, vice president and general 
manager; I. C. Drewes, treasurer; F. W. Beyer, secretary ; 
directors, E. 1. Lafaye, Hunt Henderson, Albert Mackie, 
Frank Godchaux, A. G. Bates, A. R. Williams and E. C. 
Drewes. As the nucleus of its fleet, it is announced that 
W. R. Grace & Co. will turn over three ships—one steamer 
and two motor ships, each of 1950 tons. The motor ships 
are to reach New Orleans in September for induction into the 
service, ‘The new company promises that its fleet “will be 
augmented whenever the war conditions permit the restora- 
tion of American tonnage to peaceful trades.” 

A dispatch from Magnolia announces the filing of a petti- 
tion in the Pike County chancery court, by John J. White, 
receiver of the Liberty-White Railroad, asking that a decree 
be granted ordering the sale of the road in bulk as a going 
concern, or for authority to take up the rails and dispose of 
the steel and rolling stock to the best advantage. The case 
will come up at the September term. The Liberty-White 
Railroad is one of the oldest and best known of Mississippi’s 
lumber roads, having been built by the J. J. White Lumber 
Co., which for years operated a large sawmill plant at 
McComb City. Some years ago the company’s plant was 
removed to Columbia, Miss. ‘The petition recites that the 
railroad is now being operated at a loss and that no part of 
its indebtedness is being liquidated. Its line extends from 
McComb City to Tylertown, Miss. 

It is learned on good authority today that orders for 2,600,- 
000 feet of interlocking wood sheath piling, Martinez type, 
have just been placed for use in constructing the New Orleans 
industrial canal and ship basin. It is to be 40-foot lengths, 
for construction of bulkheads and retaining walls. The inter- 
locking piling on this order will be of yellow pine, manufac- 
tured by three mills, those of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., 
Hl, Weston Lumber Co. and Alexandria Lumber Co. Some- 
thing like a million feet has been previously ordered for the 
canal, while the wood sheath piling has been and is being 
used extensively on the river front. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


July 30.—Little change is noted in the lumber situation 
from previous week’s report. Relief from the car shortage 
for this district, which has suffered severely, is in sight. Rail- 
road traflic officials touring the district early this week prom- 
ised relief in a week or ten days. 

Much interest is manifested in the Government's plans for 
a barge line on the Black Warrior River, which was taken 
over recently as a war emergency measure. River traffic 
officials have not yet announced to what extent the river will 
be utilized, but it is hoped the Government will establish a 
system adequate for all classes of freight. This would give 
the district facilities for shipping down river to Mobile, New 
Orleans and other Gulf points, with barge connections on 
the Mississippi River for northern centers reached by that 
stream and its tributaries. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


July 29.—The appointment of Rufus K. Goodenow, of the 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore, as one of the representatives for 
this district of the industry on a body which is designed to 
facilitate the work of war industries and bring about closer 
cobperation, has been received here with unanimous ap- 
proval. Mr. Goodenow stands as high in the trade as any 
man, and has long occupied a very prominent position not 
only among the box makers but also in the lumber business. 
Ile has served as president of the Lumber Exchange and at 
present holds the position of chairman of the house com- 
mittee. He was named on the special committee to which 
was intrusted the task of finding a new meeting place for 
the exchange, and he joined with other members in recom- 
mending acceptance of the offer of the Old Colony Club to use 
its facilities at the Southern Hotel. Mr. Goodenow has par- 
ticipated in every movement to advance the interests of the 
lumber trade here and is regarded as one of the most pro- 
gressive of the men who handle forest products. Apart from 
being a successful business man he is of a social disposition 
and can be relied upon to give support to all endeavors de 
signed to promote good fellowship. A better selection for 
representative of Baltimore could not have been made. 

W. H. Schleyer, Baltimore representative of the Kosse, 
Shoe & Schleyer Co., of Cincinnati, has gone to West Vir- 
ginia on a business trip of several weeks. As the company 
has been for some time giving special attention to getting out 
supplies of black walnut for the use of the Government, the 
expectation is that Mr. Schyeler will look up this wood espe- 
cially, he having been very successful in locating trees in 
Maryland and adjacent States. 

Norton, Bird & Whitman, a Baltimore firm of engineers, 
have been selected by the Bureau of Industrial Housing as 
engineers for the construction of a residential community for 
the officers and men employed at the Aberdeen proving 
ground, with Stephen Child, of Washington, as ‘town plan- 
ner.’ The ground work of the establishment of these com- 
munity houses is well under way, it is stated by the firm, 
and the erection of the buildings will be pushed with all pos- 
sible speed. 

The Kidd & Buckingham Co., wholesaler of hardwoods, 
with yard in South Baltimore, plans the erection of an office 
building for its use. The preliminary arrangements have 
been made, and as soon as mechanics can be obtained, con- 
struction will proceed as rapidly as possible. 

The statement of exports of lumber from Baltimore for 
June was received at the custom house here today and shows 


that the declared value of the shipments again exceeded the 
sum of $200,000, which is a large sum considering all the cir 
cumstances and compares favorably with the total for the 
previous month. Fir once more contributed largely to the 
aggregate, not less than 1,382,000 feet, of a declared value of 
$104,397, having been sent abroad from this port. Spruce 
also figures in the exports, but it happened to be a com 
paratively small month for this wood, inasmuch as it is 
credited with shipments of not more than 622,000 feet, of u 
declared value of $48,791. But for the shrinkage of the 
exports in spruce June would doubtless have set a new record 
for war time forwardings. It will be noted also that consid- 
erable oak went forward, not less than 418,000 feet, of a 
declared value of $33,099, having been shipped. Furniture 
still figures on the list, tho with a small amount, and the 
item of implement and tool handles is also worthy of special 
mention, both probably being due to the large number of 
American troops abroad and their requirements. As for the 
general statement, it contains not more than eight items 
against ten for June, 1917, while the value of the shipments 
exceeds that for June, 1917, by not less than $70,000. With 
regard to poplar it is worthy of mention that while last year 
the stocks of this wood sent out were evidently of a high 
grade, the 223,000 feet shipped in June of the present year 
were listed at not more than $12,547. The statement for last 
June, as compared with the same month of 1917, is as follows: 
918 917 
Value Quantity Value 
, $38,734 
38,099 38,000 feet 2,200 
12,547 (238,000 feet 3,417 
48,791 716,000 feet 129,125 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


July 30.—With a considerable slump in the southern pine 
trade business here is duller than it has been for many years. 
Building operations in the Southwest are almost at a stand- 
still, except in the oil district. Prospects have distinctly not 
improved. For one thing, the new tax bill being framed in 
Congress and the coming $6,000,000,000 Liberty loan have 
tended to hold people down to very conservative ideas about 
spending money, even tho the war situation is more favorable 
and has revived hopes for an end to the struggle within a 
year. While bank clearings here show a larger volume of 
financial transactions, the largest items represent the cashing 
in of the wheat crop and feed lots. Retail business is quieter. 

The Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank’s review of the 
lumber and building industries for July says that building 
operations are characterized by the absence of speculative 
enterprise and present construction is only that which is 
identified with the war. Commercial building is generally 
restricted to absolute necessities and domestic work is largely 
that of remodeling or enlarging, aside from some school and 
residence building. “It is problematical,” the report says, 
“whether the seasonal demand for construction in the rural 
districts will come up to expectations, for, altho the harvest 
will be satisfactory, farmers are going to make all available 
use of their land for next year and this work, along with the 
great scarcity of artisans, may prevent many contemplated im- 
provements.’’ The volume of construction for June in the 
principal cities of the Tenth Reserve District decreased one- 
fifth under June last year, the report says, and it points out 
that while the estimated cost was nearly as great, the tre- 
mendous increase in cost of materials must be considered 
in making comparisons. The report also points out the 
growing scarcity of labor. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


July 30.—Cutting of timber for fuel has been stimulated in 
northern Minnesota by rulings of the Fuel Administration, 
which has placed a temporary embargo on shipments of coal 
into teritory comprising the greater part of nineteen counties. 
No shipments are to be made into this timbered country here- 
after unless it is shown that the point in question can not be 
supplied with sufficient wood fuel for the coming winter. 

Serious fires have been reported by the State forest service 
to be raging in parts of St. Louis County above Duluth. 
There are fires near Linwood Lake, about forty miles north of 
Duluth and near Ely, and also north of Floodwood. 

William Bristow, manager of the Central Timber Export 
Co., of Seattle, was here a few days ago on his way home 
from an eastern trip. He checked up conditions in the 
eastern markets and found a good demand for western stock 
if it can only be shipped. 

Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens & Jarvis Lumber Co., Hau 
Claire, Wis,, well known hardwood producer, interviewed the 
trade here last week. 

Edward Townsend, in charge of the Learned Lumber Co.’s 
Seattle office, has returned to the West after an extended stay 
at the company’s office here. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


July 27..-Lumber conditions here remain in the same satis- 
factory condition that has prevailed for many weeks. Work 
at the mills moves steadily and lumber shipments are for- 
warded regularly, with demand good and prices higher than 
in the ordinary season. 

John W. Wells, of Menominee, head of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., is interested in the new schooner John W. Wells, 
launched at St. Helens, Ore., July 9. The schooner will be 
in commission in a short time and will probably load with 
lumber for Australia. 

Word has been received of the promotion of Charles Good, 
formerly superintendent of the Oconto Lumber Co., from the 
rank of lieutenant to that of captain. He was landed in 
France thirty days after entering the service and was placed 
in charge of a lumber mill in France, His ability immediately 
won recognition with his promotion to the rank of captain. 
He is the son of Superintendent Fred Good, of the large mill 
at Nahma, Mich. 

The new buildings of the DePere Manufacturing Co’s plant 
will be ready for occupancy in a few days. New machinery 
has been installed. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


July 30.—The Glidden broom handle factory was burned 
to the ground last Friday night. The office, power house and 
warehouse were saved. The plant was the largest exclusive 
broom handle factory in the United States and a new addi- 
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tion had just been erected to be used in the making of clothes 
pins and knobs. The machinery just arrived last week for 
this addition and was burned. The loss will be about $75,000, 
about two-thirds covered by insurance. ‘The factory was 
owned by Nebraska interests and W. A, Thomas was in 
charge of operations. ‘Iwo Soo line box cars were destroyed. 
W. A. Thomas returned from Chicago Wednesday, where he 
attended the meeting of the Northern Woods Products Co., 
and stated that the plant will be immediately rebuilt. 

A deal was closed last week whereby the Bissell Lumber 
Co., of Marshfield, took over the management and control ot 
the entire interests of the Stolle Lumber & Veneer Co, at 
Tripoli. From now on the new company will be known as 
the Bissell Lumber Co., with its main office at Tripoli. This 
company’s president is W. H, Bissell, of Wausau. Under his 
direction tue company has grown in the last six years from 
a small jobbing trm to a large manufacturing concern, A 
good many changes at ‘Tripoli are under consideration and 
within tne next week men will be set at work tearing down 
the old store and planing mill. After the season’s cut is 
completed necessary improvements will also be made on the 
sawmill, Dwelling houses will be erected and old ones will 
be gone over and put in first class condition, 

Tne Foster-Latimer lumber mill resumed operation again 
this week after being shut down since the Fourth of July for 
repairs. While men in the vicinity are scarce the loster- 
Latimer company and the Mellen Lumber Co. have been able 
to peel about the usual amount of bark and are able to op- 
erate in a fairly satisfactory manner, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


July 30.—There has been little snap in the lumber situation 
during the last week. Wholesalers are endeavoring to adapt 
themselves to the final ruling of the War Industries Board so 
fur as prices are concerned, and while the matter works out 
slowly, the situation is less complicated than was thought 
a few weeks ago. The Government requirements continue so 
large that little stock is offered for commercial requirements. 
The fixing of the eastern spruce prices during the week is 
generally regarded as satisfactory, and there is an impression 
that for some reason or other the spruce manufacturers have 
been able to présent a stronger case to the Government than 
southern pine manufacturers, for the simple reason that the 
spruce price as a rule seems to be accepted as entirely satis 
factory. 

The partial lifting of the embargo on southern shipments 
during the week has resulted in a freer movement of stock 
from North Carolina points, but there are many orders that 
are still far behind and buyers who are now badly in need of 
stock are again demanding full setthement on their old con- 
tracts. ‘The local building situation lags considerably, but 
in the outlying districts there are prospects of better activity 
especially for alteration purposes, ‘he onvtlying suburban 
yards have been inquiring a little more freely for stock, not 
so much to anticipate the future demand as to place their 
stocks in better shape than they have been, because with de- 
liveries so far behind, most out-of-town retailers have had to 
allow their assortment to run down, 

In commenting upon the lumber price fixing situation, the 
“Record and Guide,” the well known real estate authority 
in New York, states: ‘Better satisfaction exists in the 
lumber trade since it has become known that the lumber 
prices fixed by the Government will have application only to 
the shipments made during the rest of the quarter, ‘This 
ruling will have a generally beneficial effect. It 
will make it impossible to submerge mills with orders 
at the current prices that can not be shipped until the next 
period. Moreover, uncertainty as to the price will tend to 
make customers more careful about placing orders. If it 
seems likely that a certain mill in question will in all prob- 
ability place its contracts where delivery at current prices will 
be assured. Thus an equalizing movement in allotment of 
orders will have a distinctly favorable influence upon the 
industry as a whole.’’ 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


July 29.—Plans are being prepared for the war housing 
program which the Government and the manufacturers at 
Niagara Falls will carry out to meet the increased demand 
for homes, due to the production of commodities for the 
war. The Government has selected three sections of the 
city and it is expected that the construction of homes for 
war workers will be started within three weeks. ‘The Gov- 
ernment plans to expend $1,650,000 this year. A total of 
$6,600,000 is to be expended altogether. It is expected that 
the lumber for the houses will be furnished thru Govern- 
ment agencies. 

William H. Stradella, of the Northern Lumber Co., and 
T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Lumber & Box Co., have been ap- 
pointed members of a committee named by the Rotary Club 
of the Tonawandas to decide on a fitting memorial for all 
men from the Tonawandas taking part in the war. 

The labor adjustment board at Washington, D. C., has 
rendered its findings on the appeal taken by the longshore- 
men from the decision of the arbitration committee that was 
previously appointed to adjust the controversy over the rate 
to be paid for docking lumber at the Tonawandas. The Gov- 
ernment board has sustained the decision of the committee, 
granting the men an advance of 5 cents, making the rate 10 


cents, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


July 29—The lifting of the embargoes on the gateways is, 
naturally, the biggest happening of last week in the local 
lumber trade, but it does not benefit the Philadelphia con- 
tingent so much as had been hoped. It does help the whole- 
Salers in that they can ship to the unembargoed points, but 
the dealers in this city are still without the means of getting 
Stock, because of the embargo against this city. In addition 
to this city, many nearby towns, Wilmington, New York and 
Many intermediate points are still closed. Nevertheless, it 
§ @ great. relief and all hope that there will not be such a 
Tush that the gateways will become jammed again at once. 
The relief will not affect the price in this market at all but 
it will enable wholesalers to clean up old orders that have 
bothered them for a long time, and they will be able to take 
n a little new business. 

ost of the Government building enterprises about here 
— to have been supplied with the lumber that they need 
rs immediate use, but there is still nothing coming into this 

*tritory except Government lumber. Private building enter- 
soy are being discouraged. If decided as nonessential, it is 
“i to get a permit to build, and even where decidedly essen- 
» BUCh as dwellings, there is so much trouble and uncer- 
a, about getting material in that builders hesitate to 
a tk on such work except directly for the Government, on 

Percentage basis, , 

Market supply is far behind in all items, but demand 

Yellon to be strongest for white pine, followed by hemlock, 
W pine, North Carolina pine, cypress, oak, ash, basswood 
tinue Other hardwoods. Ship building extensions con- 
tensions 4 large scale and really vast improvements and ex- 
are being made to the already great plants, General 


business here is in good shape, with Government taking most 
of the articles manufactured. Financial conditions are satis- 
factory, with collections reported as good. 

The rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange have just been 
overhauled and alterations made that give the office and 
the meeting room more privacy and make both working and 
meeting conditions much better. The change also gives Secre- 
tary Lank more room in his office, which was much needed. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


July 29.—About the biggest happening of interest to local 
lumbermen since last week is the increase in freight rates, 
approximately 20 percent higher than the old figure, granted 
the Canadian railways by the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers. The board did this in view of the fact that the McAdoo 
schedule of wages effective in the United States had been 
adopted here, putting a further burden upon the railways and 
the resultant increase in the rates was only expected. Local 
lumbermen of course admit that this will affect their business 
somewhat, especially with the firms selling f. o. b., but it is 
pointed out that the consumer wants lumber and will get it 
any way, even if the rates are a little higher. When the in- 
crease was announced in Montreal railway officials declared 
it to be utterly inadequate to meet the burden upon them. 

This is a slack time on the local lumber market. Busi- 
ness has become rather dull during the last week, tho prices 
remain firm. The supply of lumber is also up to the mark. 
There is a scarcity of labor for the yards and in the mills. 
No building is going on in Ottawa just now, the prohibitive 
cost of materials keeping off those who feel like speculating 
in construction ventures. 

A rather interesting report on South Africa’s importations 
of wood appears in the dispatch from Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner W. J. Egan to the Government from Cape Town. 
He says the demand for Canadian lumber was more pro- 
nounced last year than in any previous year and Canadian 
lumber products were also well sold. Shortage of ocean 
tonnage limited further extension of the business. For the 
manufacture of box shooks a considerable proportion of 
spruce was imported from eastern Canada and Douglas fir 
from British Columbia. South Africa imported 4,234,088 
feet of pine last year, Canada supplying 794,558 feet of this, 
which was an increase over the previous year of 185,456 


feet. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


July 30—Savannah lumber dealers are watching several 
contemplated construction deals in this locality, which, if 
they go thru, will mean an increased demand for lumber from 
this port. Perhaps the biggest plum toward which they are 
looking is the strongly probable construction of an army can- 
tonment here. Savannah citizens have been active for sev- 
eral weeks on the cantonment project and it is said that suc- 
cess is practically assured them. The movement is being 
strongly backed by the Savannah Board of Trade. Should 
the Government decide to construct a camp here it would 
mean, as it has in other cities, that much lumber—in fact, 
all possible—would be supplied by local dealers, 

There is some construction work contemplated at the marine 
training station at Paris Island, near Savannah, which will 
call for 5,000,000 feet of lumber. Most, if not all, of this ma- 
terial will come thru Savannah. At Brunswick, Ga., there is 
going to be some large house construction, Moreover, the 
United States Shipping Board has recently announced the 
appropriation of $750,000 to build workmen's houses at the 
plant of the Terry Shipbuilding Co. here. These buildings will 
all be of frame construction and will mean considerably in- 
creased busines for Savannah lumbermen, 

The cypress market is extremely active, Demand for all 
grades is good. Is reported that there has never been such a 
demand for No. 2 common and box; in fact, all low grades 
move better now than ever before. The prices are firm. One 
good feature about the cypress market is that the Government 
requirements seem to increase right along. The embargo situ- 
ation seems to be improving. A number of permits are now 
being issued. 

With southern pine prices based on Government lists the 
demand in the market at present is a little off. This lull is 
supposed to be only temporary and as rail shipping facilities 
are better now than in several weeks the prospects for the 
coming week indicate there will be a large movement from 
this locality. The vessel movement from Savannah at pres- 
ent is usually large. Within the last ten days 8,500,000 feet 
of lumber left the port on vessels, 

Operators note improved labor conditions now, because at 
this particular season the farms release a certain number of 
hands, which immediately go to work at the mills until early 
fall, when cotton picking brings them back to the farms. The 
mills are well supplied with orders and most of the stock is 
for the Government, 

The congestion of lumber, particularly on the docks, which 
has existed here for some time, is being gradually cleared 
away. ‘The shipping movement has been extremely active in 
the harbor. The Savannah River Lumber Co, has just finished 
loading the largest and most valuable cargo of lumber that 
ever left Savannah. The cargo consisted of high grade cypress 
and pine and was destined for Boston, ‘The vessel is reported 
to have carried 2,000,000 feet of lumber. Shoaf & Keene 
Lumber Co, recently cleared a schooner carrying about 800,000 
feet of lumber for northern ports. Government price fixing 
has in no detrimental way affected the movement of lumber 


from the port. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


July 30—A general indifference seems to be in control of 
the lumber market situation, but here and there the mills 
report that buying apparently is starting up after a lull and 
the volume of inquiry is steadily expanding, and the indica- 
tions appear to be healthy for better conditions soon to pre- 
vail. No particular decline seems to be feared, but the prices 
will be restricted more or less by the maximum prices fixed 
by the Government, and where a tendency has been shown to 
go below the maximum it may go on further in order to allow 
the wholesaler a reasonable margin of profit. 

In this connection it might be added that a depressing 
effect has resulted from the price fixing committee’s recent 
bulletin depriving wholesalers of a margin above the price 
fixed for the mills. Wholesalers withdrew buying orders from 
the mills and this caused mills to offer stock at prices consid- 
erably below the Government maximum, and now the buying 
market is fixed around $2 less than the maximum. Bventu- 
ally all mills, except those having wholesale offices, are ex- 
pected to be selling at this figure, for the mills depend on the 
wholesaler to market the product, and the wholesaler must 
sell within the Government figure and at the same time make 
a profit. 

Many mills are confining their cuts to items that will bring 
the best average price, due especially to the price of dimen- 
sion being too low as compared with boards etc., causing many 
mills to stop cutting dimension to any appreciable extent. 
Mixed cars with much dimension are hard to buy from the 
mills, and buyers have much difficulty in locating needed 

(Continued on page 89) 
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take and hold paint and 
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door on the market. 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir 
Doors 


A _ are made to last, and 
we want you to compare their natural beauty in grain 
and figure with that of other doors—they are unex- 
celled. We would like to go into detail—Write us. 
We will ship Doors together with Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
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and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 
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Makes No Difference What You 
Want We Can Furnish It. 


Ship Timbers, Spars, Planking 
and Ceiling, Factory Lumber and 
Yard Stock. 


Red Cedar Shingles and Siding. 
Always have Shingles in Transit. 


Write us for prices, 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


716-717 White Bldg., SEATTLE 
Good Salesmen Wanted. 
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OUR customers appreciate the 
. advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are alltrade builders and one order 
sells another for you. We guarantee 
the quality, millwork and grading of 
every piece of lumber we ship. Let’s 
get together today on your future 
needs, 




















Try « CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 

car today— 1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
— FERRY-BAKER 

or mixed ki 

to suit your LUMBER co. 
requirements. tod Mil." Everett, Wash. 








THE WOODS contains ine best work of “The Lum- 

rman Poet”, including ’ 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















American Trading 
Company 244 California St., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
For more than thirty years we have been 


supplying the needs of exacting users of 


California 
White and Sugar Pine 
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Sugar and White Pine 


In Factory Grades and Clears. 


White Pine Tank Bottom Plank 


For Oil and Water. 


Redwood 7*°2sd riven 


GET OUR PRICES. 








Eastern 
shioments|} Frank P.Doe Lumber Co. 
Specialty. | No. 16 Califorsia St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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We specialize in—and 
are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts «1 Round Posts 


Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., 


Columbia Bldg., 
SPOKANE, WASH. 














The 
Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Millss MISSOULA, MONT. 
N. P. and Milwaukee Shipments. 
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4 2 Seventy-two pages of tables, 

The American Lumberman s showing the contents of any 

Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 

1220-40, including algo table of freights, weights of lumber, 

shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








L. M. Bayne, secretary and treasurer of the L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co., of Ottawa, Ill., was in Chicago Monday. 


Albert Trumph, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Co., St: 
Louis, Mo., was a local lumber trade visitor during the week. 


C. W. Smith, of Racine, and George W. Ellis, of Green Bay, 
Wis., were among the northern lumbermen in Chicago part of 
the week. 


G. L. Curtis, of the Curtis Door & Sash Co., of Clinton, 
Iowa, was in Chicago last Saturday on his way home from an 
eastern business trip. 


George 8. Cortis, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., and Richard 
Cortis, of the Lumber Mills Co., spent the week-end with their 
families at Palisades Park, Mich. 


L. H. Levisee, of Oshkosh, Wis., sales representative of the 
Scott & Howe Lumber Co. and the Medford Lumber Co. in 
southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois territory, called on 
the Chicago trade Wednesday. 


H. C. Scearce, of the Comer & Scearce Co., Mooresville, Ind., 
and president of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, and H. H. Corwin, of the Corwin Lumber Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., were Chicago visitors Wednesday. 


Thomas 8. Dennis, of Thomas 8S. Dennis & Co., wholesalers 
of Kansas City, Mo., was a local lumber trade visitor Tuesday. 
The firm specializes in oak timbers and is having a good 
business, he said, 


Thomas C, Shaw, of the D. 8S. Pate Lumber Co., returned 
Monday from a ten-days’ trip among pine mills in the South. 
He reports the mills busy, mostly getting out Government 
orders, and labor becoming gradually scarcer, 


F. G. Forbes, of the Bay de Noquet Co., Nahma, Mich., 
stopped off in Chicago Wednesday to confer with George J. 
Farnsworth and Murdock MacLeod, of the local office of the 
company, while en route home from an eastern business trip. 


Orrin 8. Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash., and J. L. Colby, of Colby & Dickinson (Inc.), Seattle, 
Wash., wholesalers of west Coast lumber, stopped in Chicago 
Monday on their way home from an eastern business trip. 
While in the Hast they garnered satisfactory business and 
left for home well pleased, 


J. G. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago several days conferring with 
salesmen of the company in northern territory. The company 
has a good volume of business in various lines, he said, and 
the company’s large plant is kept busy. 


Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, Evansville, Ind., who 
seldom takes vacations, decided to do so this year and came 
to Chicago this week to spend it. Chicago as usual proved 
the best summer resort in the country and Mr. Wertz and 
friends who were with him had a very enjoyable time here. 


George A. Hoene, sales manager of the International Lum- ° 


ber Co., returned Thursday from a two weeks’ trip thru the 
leading lumber distributing centers of the East. He reports 
the demand for northern stocks good in eastern markets, 
due to the requirements of many industries that are making 
different war supplies. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., is golfing at Green 
Lake, Wis., where he spends part of his vacation every year, 
and is not expected back for several days. His family is 
also there. L. G. Heron, of the same company, and _ his 
family expected to leave Priday for a vacation spent in tour- 
ing parts of Michigan. 


Combining business with pleasure, George D. Griffith and 
Charles C. Hubbard, of George D. Griffith & Co., Mrs. Griflith, 
and their daughter, Nina, left early in the week for an auto 
mobile tour of northern Wisconsin. Mr. Griffith and Mr. Hub- 
bard expected to take time to visit several of the mills and 
look over the northern mill situation, 


Rex H. Browne, manager of the hardwood department of 
the Beaumont Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Tex., spent several 
days in local territory calling on the trade. Speaking of con- 
ditions with hardwood manufacturers in the Southwest, he 
said that production will very likely be considerably curtailed 
on account of the growing difficulty in securing enough woods 
and lack of mill help. 


J. K. Van Etta, of the Quixley Lumber Co., and Mrs. Van 
Etta are spending a few days with Mrs. Van Etta’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Lingle, at Westboro, Wis. Mr. Lingle is 
president of the Westboro Lumber Co. and former president of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Van Etta expects to visit several of the northern 
mills before returning to Chicago. 


John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of the 
trade extension committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was in Chicago Tuesday on association 
matters. He expressed regret that he could not accompany 
other members to the semiannual meeting of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at Mount Rainier, Wash., but busi- 
ness matters in the East that required his attention kept him 
from going. 

Ray L. Wilson, secretary of the Deer Park Lumber Co., of 
Deer Park, Wash., was in Chicago part of the week on a sales 
trip and expected to go East, spending several days there 
before returning home. He said that his company, which 
cuts about 40,000,000 feet annually, was cutting mostly west- 
ern pine, tho some fir, larch and Idaho pine were included 
in its operation. Labor is difficult to get, so manufacturing 
lumber in the Inland Empire is not up to normal basis. 


N. H. Huey, of the Oregon Lumber Co., attended the annual 
pienfe held by the retail lumber dealers of Flint, Mich., at 
Long Lake, July 24 and 25. One day is not long enough for 
a picnic, according to the Flint dealers, so they annually 
make their outing a two-day affair, and those who attend say 
only the Flint dealers know how to pull off a picnic that is 
really worth while. About 100, including the dealers and 
their families and a few guests, were on the outing. 


Harry Wellford, son of W. L. Wellford, of Memphis, Tenn., 
general manager of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co., who is now 
stationed at Great Lakes, Ill., as a Y. M. C, A. secretary, 
lunched at the Lumbermen’s Association rooms on Wednesday. 
Mr. Wellford is one of the physical directors at Camp Perry 
detention camp and has charge of the boxing division, being 
“some”’ boxer himself. He expressed himself as being greatly 
pleased with the task of improving the physical fitness of the 
Jackies. 


H. 8S. Holden, manager of the veneer department of the 
Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., who his friends say is to the 
swimming world what Dan O’Leary is in the pedestrian, re- 
turned to Chicago Monday from a two-weeks’ vacation at 


Hess Lake, near Newago, Mich. ‘Mighty glad to be alive,” is 
the one comment he would make, but those who know say that 
he had not only one narrow escape from floundering in the 
lake but three, and that he owes most of his friends a treat 
because he is alive to tell the tale. His worst mishap was 
in the middle of the lake and he and a boat were separated for 
several minutes while Mr. Holden tried to learn how much 
grass was on the bottom of the lake. The other two were 
pier accidents and cottagers helped him back to terra firma 
again. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce held a memorial sery- 
ice Wednesday afternoon for the late Homer A. Stillwell, 
president of Butler Bros. and former president of the associa- 
tion. Mr. Stillwell was the father of Addison and W. H. Still- 
well, of the Stillwell Lumber Co. The services were held at 
the Fourth Presbyterian church and prominent men who spoke 
included Edgar A. Bancroft, David R. Forgan and Lucius 
Teter, president of the association. Many prominent business 
men attended. 


G. A. Vangsness, sales representative in local territory for 
the Steven & Jarvis Co., of Eau Claire, Wis., returned Monday 
from a two-weeks’ visit to Eau Claire, Wis. ; Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Minn., and several of the northern mills. He reports 
hardwood stocks about normal for this time of the year, 
tho low on many items that are used freely in the manu- 
facture of or the carting of war material. Hemlock is strong, 
he found, with most of the stocks being shipped into eastern 
territory, where hémlock is selling a dollar over the June 1 
list. Labor is scarce and generally inexperienced in woods 
and millwork when it is obtained. Crops in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota never looked better, said Mr. Vangsness, and he 
ought to know, as the two States have been the scene of most 
of his activities for several] years. 


Something about the makeup of the lumberjacks in the 
spruce camps of the Northwest where airplane stocks are be- 
ing gotten out for the Government was told about by Bishop 
Walter T. Sumner, of Portland, Ore., who stopped in Chicago, 
his former home, while on his way east this week. Bishop 
Sumner has been visiting the camps, talking to the men, who 
he finds are not of the typical lumberjack type of the old days 
but an admixture of men from every State from college gradu- 
ates to others who have had lumber experience in other pro- 
duction centers. ‘These men are the soldier lumberjacks sent 
into the woods by the Government when the normal supply of 
woods and mill workers was not adequate to the tremendous 
task of getting out airplane spruce stocks. “Every State is 
represented by men in the camps,” said Bishop Sumner. 
“Many are college men and they have been recruited from 
all walks of life. Many owned their own business in towns 
from which they came. What is true of the personnel of the 
men is also true of the personnel of the oflicers—a cleaner, 
more intelligent group of men could not be found anywhere.” 


Earl Palmer, of Ferguson & Palmer, Memphis, Tenn., was 
in Chicago this week en route home from a month’s vacation 
up North with his family. “I forgot all about business while 
away and don’t expect to think of such a thing until I get 
back home,” he said. W. A. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber 
Co., of Memphis, has been here for two weeks with his 
family, who are enjoying their vacation in Chicago. While 
away from home Mr. Ransom has visited other consuming 
markets and reports a good feeling but not so much activity 
as there might be. He is firmly of the opinion that as soon 
as the vacation period is over hardwoods will be active again. 
C. R. Ransom, of the same company, has been spending his 
vacation with his family in Michigan. Other Memphians in 
Chicago this week were Morris and J. W. Welch, of the Welch 
Lumber Co., and F. E. Gary, of the Crenshaw-Gary Lumber 
Co. J. W. Welch, who was recently married, and his bride 
went to Wisconsin for a week or so before returning to 
Memphis. Most of their honeymoon has been enjoyed at 
Buffalo and other eastern cities. 


Members of the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co. met in Chicago Wednesday and after 
lunching at the Union League Club held a business session at 
the Glen View Country Club in the afternoon. At the latter 
club they were the guests of Homer W. Chandler, of the Ritten- 
house & Embree Co. Those attending were Frederick L. 
Brown, Ernest H. Burgess, Homer W. Chandler, BE. W. Dierr- 
sen, J. H. Dion, George J. Farnsworth, George P. Rinn, 
Manager James 8. Kemper, of the company, and E. E. 
Hooper, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago; 
William Buchanan, Joliet, [ll.; H. H. Corwin, Jackson, Mich. ; 
Edmund Goedde, East St. Louis, Ill.; N. H. Parsons, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind., president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana; Donald §. 
Montgomery, Milwaukee, secretary of the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association; Charles L. Schwartz, Naperville, 
Ill., president of the Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, and F. B. Fowler, of Indianapolis, Ind. The 
reports of Manager Kemper showed that there had been an 
increase of 70 percent in business for the first six months of, 
1918 as compared with the corresponding period of last year; 
that the increase in business written since Dec. 1 of last year 
totaled $4,000,000, and the total resources of the company 
are now in excess of $687,000. 





MEXICO WILL NEED OUR LUMBER 


That Mexico is gradually returning to the day when it will 
require an enormous volume of lumber from the United 
States was the word given in Chicago Thursday by Pastor 
Rouaix, secretario de agriculture for Mexico, who was in 
Chicago as a member of a party of Mexicans who are making 
a tour of investigation as to the ability of this country to aid 
Mexico with agricultural machinery and incidentally place 
machinery orders here. There were also in the party Ignacias 
Lopez Baucalari, director of irrigation; Jose Duvallon, 
director of agriculture for San Jacinto, and Fedenco F. Car- 
denas, who acted as interpreter. Their visit was a direct 
result of a visit to Chicago several weeks ago of a delegation 
of Mexican editors, and while here they were the guests of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. That association is 
doing a great work in promoting better relations with Mexico 
and it is the purpose to urge different industrial delegations 
from that country to come here and learn directly what we 
have to help them. 

In speaking of the return of more tranquil conditions in 
Mexico and what it meant to the lumber industry of both 
countries, Mr. Rouaix said that the big lumber enterprises 
of. the Pearsons in Chihuahua, and the Madera Co., in 
Durango, were again in operation, .and their output in addi- 
tion to that of every sawmill in Mexico is now needed in coD- 
struction work in the different Mexican States. Before the 
war an enormous volume of southern pine lumber was ex- 
ported into Mexico from this country, and the visitor said 
it would not be long until the previous condition returned. 
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He said that Mexico was rich in hardwoods that eventually 
would find a market in this country. The Mexican visitors 
expected to go to other cities following their stay in Chicago. 





STUDENT BECOMES DRILLMASTER 


Another lumberman’s son has been honored. W. M. Cady, 
jr., only son of the president of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., 
McNary, La., has been se- 
lected as drillmaster for the 
officers’ training camp at 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. Young 
Cady is only 16 years old, 
and is in his second year at 
the Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind., where he has 
shown remarkable aptitude 
for military tactics. He was 
one of twelve boys selected 
from Culver to assist in this 
work at the training camp. 
There are 600 cadets at Cul- 
ver. Cady was the youngest 
of the boys selected for this 
honor. ‘'i'wo months will be 
spent in the training camp 
work. The elder Cady is es- 
pecially proud of his son, 
whose bearing is decidedly 
soldierly. The boy will re- 
turn to Culver to continue his 
W. M. CADY, JR. studies. 








BUY NOW IS GOOD ADVICE 


In order that as much as possible may be done now that 
will tend to relieve the transportation burden on the railways 
later, Regional Director Aishton has directed that each rail- 
road’s general agent instruct his agents about several mat- 
ters specifically. Relative to lumber, it is stated that agents 
will be advised later how much commercial lumber may be 
transported with a view of giving yards ample winter stocks, 
but reading between the lines indicates very clearly that the 
sooner yard stocks are bought and shipment obtained the bet- 
ter the retail yard dealer will be off. Fine terms about no car 
shortage this winter are useless, because transportation offi- 
cials and shippers alike are of the opinion that the shortage 
this winter will be as severe as any the railways have ever 
encountered. Many of the 100,000 cars that have been or- 
dered may not even see service until the winter is half over, 
judging from the present stage of production. The letter, 
which is being given circulation by the Chicago & North West- 
ern line, embodying the suggestion of Regional Director Aish- 
ton, is as follows: , 


ALL AGENTS IN CHICAGO DISTRICT: 

The regional director suggests in order to relieve transpor- 
tation facilities of as much traffic as possible next winter and 
to prevent a recurrence of the conditions which existed last 
winter due to the great demand upon carriers, it is desirable 
to conduct an active campaign along the following lines: 

1. To induce industries in your territory to store during the 
summer months material to meet their needs during the win- 
ter. 

2. Urge wholesale concerns and distributers to persuade 
customers to take delivery of goods now. 

3. Encourage the use of additional storage space for fac- 
tory products wherever possible, nearest to point of ultimate 
consumption. 

4. Impress upon all shippers and receivers of freight the 
difficulties of transportation that are likely to occur this win- 
ter and prepare for blizzards, zero weather, by taking advan- 
tage now of summer conditions. 

5. The storage of fuel oil is of special importance and all 
users should be urged to stock up for their own protection. 

6. For the present, at least, the question of lumber should 
be held in abeyance, as the needs of the Government depart- 
ments are extremely heavy, and it has not yet been deter- 
mined what amount. of transportation could be spared for 
commercial lumber, but this matter will be taken up and 
you will be advised later as to amount of commercial lumber 
that may be transported with a view to giving all lumber 
yards some stock for use during the winter. 

7. The storage of coal is being handled by the Fuel Admin- 
istration, whose efforts should be supplemented by officials 
assigned to this work. 

The foregoing suggestions are not strange to the work 
which has been going on, but emphasize necessity for con- 
tinued action, and without delay, in order to accomplish the 
result desired before the summer period passes. 

Would appreciate your advice from time to time if you 
know of any concerns that are taking advantage of the extra 
supply of box cars. 

Please give this matter your careful attention. 





LUMBERMEN JOIN THE COLORS 


“Meet me in Chicago Thursday. I am going to join the 
navy or bust.’”’ 

That was the parting order given to Secretary J. C. Knox, 
secretary of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion, when he left Cadillac, Mich., his home, last Tuesday, 
July 23, for Detroit to attend the meeting of the association 
on Wednesday. The one who issued the peremptory order was 
Mr. Knox’s youngest son, William Calvin Knox, 18 years old, 
who had been held in leash long enough and could not hold 
away from the grim war any longer. 

So after the association 
meeting was over Wednesday 
afternoon Secretary Knox did 
just as his son had bid him 
do and came to Chicago in- 
stead of going directly home 
to Cadillac. And after meet- 
ing in Chicago father and son 
journeyed out to Great Lakes, 
Ill., where the biggest jackie 
station in the world is 
located, and the lad was ac- 
cepted into the service of 
Uncle Sam. Young Knox was 
willing to go into detention 
camp a moment after he was 
accepted, but instead was 
given instructions to report 
back there on Friday of this 
week. Secretary Knox’s old- 
est son, Stuart Knox, who re- 
ceived his training at Camp 
~ Custer, Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Camp Mills, Long Island, 
is now believed to be “over 
there” or on his way, as no 
word from him has been re- 
ceived within the last few 
days. , 

Lee H. Shepherd, of Montgomery, Ala., formerly with W. L. 
Shepherd & Co., of that city but now in the army and sta- 
tioned at the big spruce cutup plant at Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., has written Chicago friends about his experience 
there. He has charge of the commercial yard of the Govern- 
Ment which disposes of the side lumber of clear spruce cuts 

















WILLIAM C. KNOX; 
Who Joins the Navy 


and he said the yard has in stock about 400,000 feet which is 
selling at a good price as spruce box lumber. It is expected 
that the Government will increase its monthly production of 
spruce airplane stock to 25,000,000 feet in a short while and 
the capacity of the plant at Vancouver Barracks will be in- 
creased a third over its present outturn. 

John H. Neville, vice president of the Walville Lumber Co., 
Denver, Col., has given up his private business affairs and 
has enlisted in the service of the Y. M. C. A. for duty in 
France. Mrs, Neville and their four children are in hearty 
accord with his desire to “go across” and do his part in 
winning the war. 

Martin McDonald, a local lumberman, who has been in the 
radio department at Great Lakes, Ill., has left for Harvard 
University at Cambridge, Mass., where he will finish his 
radio course. The navy is giving the finishing touches there 
to a large number of jackies who are in the radio service. 

Lieut. Glen H. Holloway, of Utley & Holloway, who has 
charge of a sawmill operation in France, has written home 
something about the sawmill work there as he sees it. The 
plant, which is operated day and night, has a total daily pro- 
duction of 20,000 feet, the mill being a portable one. It is 
operating in historic French timber, the earliest known history 
connected with it being in the year 1200, when three French 
dukes, so the story runs, used the forest as a gambling pawn 
and lost it. Lieutenant Holloway says that he is surprised 
at the size and quality of the timber in which he is operating, 
it being much better than he had expected. His immediate 
superior officer was a logger in the United States before he 
enlisted in one of the forestry regiments. 

J. H. Paxton, treasurer and manager of the Evanston Lum 
ber Co., of Evanston, I1l., has been ordered to an Atlantic 
port for duty in the construction department of the quarter- 
master’s corps of the army. Mr. Paxton left Chicago last 
Monday. 





USE OF WOOD LATTICE TRUSS GROWS 


Due in a large measure to lack of steel, a problem of many 
builders at this time is to obtain some type of light roof truss 
that can be built easily, quickly and at low cost. Conse- 
quently during the last few months the wood lattice truss 
has come considerably into vogue and its success has been 
so pronounced that C, BE. Paul, construction engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has written a 
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The advocates of this type of truss claim that one of its 
main structural values lies in its stiffness. The top chord 
approximates the shape of a parabola, since an are of a circle 
of this radius does not vary greatly from a section of a para- 
bola of same height at center. This allows the top chord to 
act as an arch and the bottom chord as a tie, and the stresses 
in the lattice or web members are consequently small when 
a uniform load is applied. ‘The lattice members also serve 
to distribute the load and the pressure; which are carried by 
the upper and lower chords. In this way the lateral thrust 
common in arch construction is avoided. It is claimed that 
the lattice members attain their maximum stresses under a 
snow load which covers half of the truss. 


Further resistance or strength of this truss lies in the 
capacity of the lattice or web members to withstand the 
buckling stresses to which they are subjected on account of 
the fact that the compression stresses in the lattice or web 
members will produce a tendency to buckle them laterally. 
It is obvious that the buckling stress in any compression 
member can be largely overcome by rigidly connecting it to the 
tension members which it crosses, and that a member when in 
tension is subjected to no buckling stress. A further claim 
is that these curved trusses allow the chords to be more 
uniform in section than in parallel chord trusses, and thru 
their inclination relieve the lattice or web members of shearing 
strain. 

These trusses may be built on the ground at the building 
site in spans from 25 to 125 feet in length, and placed in 
position by the use of a gin pole. The trusses are constructed 
while the walls are being erected and are put into place with- 
out delay. Thus speedy construction is assured. 

In cases where the tresses are not to be supported on the side 
walls of the building, but on intermediate posts, knee braces 
may be placed from the posts to the lower chords or upper 
chords. This stiffens the post construction. In such build- 
ings of wide area it is the general custom to install a series 
of diagonal bracing which serves for lateral wind bracing. 

The spacing of trusses may vary from 14 feet to 20 feet, 
according to the requirements of the building. The recom- 
mended spacing of roof joists is 24-inch on centers, and 
they are nailed securely to the top of the upper chord. The 
size of joists varies from 2 inches by 8 inches to 2 inches by 
12 inches, according to the spacing of the trusses. 

The roof sheathing may be 1x4-inch or 1x6-inch dressed and 





“DOUBLE STRENGTH” WOODEN TRUSS INSTALLED IN A CHICAGO GARAGE 


technical explanation about the truss in order that more 
builders may learn its utility. 

The article of Professor Paul says that a wood lattice truss 
must be of material that can be obtained without delay and 
handled by local workmen who have had no specialized train- 
ing. Altho light in weight, it must be strong and capable of 
being put into position without elaborate equipment. The 
design must be of such a nature that the truss can be built 
to span all ordinary lengths between walls without the need 
of intermediate space in the building on which such a truss is 
used, All these conditions are met by the wood lattice truss, 
says the technical letter, which is No. 13, that the engineering 
bureau of the association has used. The general type of con- 
struction is not new in any sense, but some of the details 
show the results of investigation and experience of engineers 
and builders who have made a specialty of that particular 
kind of roof support. 

The wood lattice trusses are of two general types, either 
of the parallel chord or the curved upper chord. The parallel 
chord truss is made up of a horizontal top and bottom chord 
connected by lattice web members, each chord being com- 
posed of four planks arranged in pairs on each side of the 
web. The planks of the bottom chord should be as long as 
possible and arranged so that no two slices occur near the 
same location. Web members are single pieces of plank set 
at an angle of about 45 degrees. Half of the web members 
resist tensile strength tresses and a projection of about 4 
inches beyond the top and bottom chords is allowed to provide 
sufficient shearing area in the wood. The web members are 
joined in the chords and to each other at their intersections 
by wood pins or bolts. This type of truss is reinforced at the 
ends by built-up vertical and slanting braces to provide extra 
strength. 

The curved type of lattice truss is made up of a curved 
upper chord which is substantially an are of a circle, a 
straight lower chord, and crossed lattice or web members 
which connect the upper and lower chords at intervals be- 
tween the ends and which are rigidly secured where they cross 
each other. That the already slight stresses in the lattice or 
web members in that type of truss may be further reduced, 
these members are placed at practically uniform angles to the 
upper chord at their respective points of attachment. They 
cross each other at short intervals and thus each lattice or 
web member is crossed by a relatively large number of other 
members. 


matched flooring bent to fit the curve of the truss and when 
it is well nailed to the joists serves as effectively as bridging, 
while the sky lights, of gable or hip pattern, saw tooth design, 
or regulation monitor construction, may be put in as required. 
Ordinary hanging gutters may be used or, in case of parapet 
walls on the building, gutters may be constructed to carry 
water to down-spouts. The gutter is framed of wood and 
covered with roofing and sheet metal flashing is not required, 
The two types of curved lattice trusses are patented and the 
rights are controlled by two Chicago firms that make a 
specialty of truss work. The material and labor for the 
trusses are furnished locally in each instance, the patentee 
sending a man to supervise the work only and seeing that the 
truss is built according to specifications, 

The accompanying illustration shows what is known as the 
“Double Strength Truss” and is a 100-foot span in a garage in 
Chicago, The detail of the “Double Strength Truss” varies 
from the general description given in the following points: 
The bottom chord is built of 1-inch stock to allow a large 
amount of nailing between the composite pieces. The top 
chord is made of 1-inch and 2-inch stock in the shape of a 
solid “T” fitting over the ends of the lattice. This gives a 
strong section of the arched upper chord. The load of the 
roof rests on the top of the lattice, on the ends of the inter- 
secting web members, allowing a direct distribution thru the 
lattice. The lattice varies in size from 1%-inch by 4-inch 
to 2-inch by 8-inch, according to the design. The latter truss 
is patented by the Double Strength Truss Co., 8035 Bishop 
Street, Chicago, while the other concern that holds patent 
rights on truss construction is McKeown Bros., 112 W. Adams 
Street, Chicago, patentees of what is known as the “Lattis- 
Truss.”’ 

As evidence that there is a wide field for the use of wood 
lattice trusses, because of the large number of buildings re- 
quiring clear floor spaces without posts and the general 
demand for an inexpensive roof truss, it is related that the 
trusses are used in the following type of buildings: Armortes, 
army recreation buildings, assembly halls, automobile sales 
rooms, bakeries, banks, barns, billiard rooms, boiler houses, 
bowling alleys, brick dryers, cantonment buildings, car shops, 
churches, club houses, coliseums, cooperages, court houses, 
dairy barns, dance halls, factories, farm buildings, feed stores, 
foundries, galvanizing works, garages, gymnasiums, hangars, 
ice plants, laundries, livery barns, locker rooms, lodge halls, 
monument works, naval station buildings, offices, packing 
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F eas Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of Stock ) 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
High Grade, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
Gulf Pine Company, °?LA”~ 
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Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


‘* Mill on 1. C., ¥. & M. V., N. O.& G. N., G. & S. Land A. & V. Railroads 
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CenTRAL LumBer Company 


MANUFACTURERS 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 











HOTELS 


Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: , Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, +H 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 


‘Two persons Per day 
Room with detached path .. «+ » $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 





» 3 b 


ba with bath. Per day. 

— 2 persons, $5 to $8 
~ 3 persons, $6 to $9 

4 persons, $7 to $12 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


We 
tel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 








—— 














B Hotel Winton 


You'll caiey yourself better when in 
Cleveland if you stop at The Winton, 
the Newest and Finest Hotel in the 


city. 
600 Rooms 600 Baths 
$2.00 Up 


To be complete your trip must include 
& visit to the 


ICE RINK CARNIVAL 
in the famous Rainbow Room. 


W ore. Wintan 


C.M SNYDER, Managing Director 
Prospect Avenue at East Niath 


Cleveland 





houses, printing shops, railroad buildings, refrigeration plants, 
riding academies, schools, ship building plants, shooting gal- 
leries, skating rinks, stables, stair works, storage buildings, 
stores, studios, and warehouses. 





CONCERNS THAT BUY WALNUT FOR GUNSTOCKS 


Tho the daily papers from time to time tell about a 
scarcity of walnut for gunstocks, the companies that make a 
specialty of such lumber say that no such scarcity exists, 
as there are still many walnut trees thruout the country. 
The big problem with the walnut buyers is that the trees are 
scattered or in small groves, usually on farms, and buying is 
handicapped on that account. Buyers go thru the country 
where walnut is known to grow and buy up the trees from the 
farmers, which means that every station in the territory 
visited ships away a few trees but not a big volume. The 
Government in meeting its requirements for walnut to make 
gunstocks does not buy direct, but the buying is done by sev- 
eral different concerns. Some of these make the gunstocks 
while others sell to the makers. Some of the companies that 
are looking after the walnut needs of the country are: 
Pickrel Walnut Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Penrod Walnut & Veneer 
Co. and Frank Purcell, Kansas City, Mo. ; Des Moines Sawmill 
Co., Des Moines, lowa; John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
‘Yenn.; Wood Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind.; George W. 
Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio; Hoosier Veneer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Illinois Walnut Co., East St. Louis, Ill., and Langton Lumber 
Co., Pekin, Il. 





WILL ENLARGE GREAT LAKES STATION 

Work on constructing extensive enlargements at the naval 
training station at Great Lakes, Ill, will start on Aug. 10 and 
contracts for three new camps are about to be let. One of 
the features of the camps will be the centralization of various 
departments of each regiment into “H” shaped buildings. 
Kach regiment will have an executive building which will con 
tain besides the offices of the various regimental officers, a 
postoflice, shoe shop, barber shop and tailor shop, The plan 
has been decided upon mainly to save time, heat, roads and 
building space. In addition to the main “IH’’ shaped build- 
ings each camp will bave six similar buildings for barracks. 
There will be one immense mess hall for each unit, 484 feet 
long and 114 feet wide. ‘These will contain fourteen large 
mess rooms, twelve for enlisted men, one for maintenance 
forces and one for the chief petty officers. Service will be on 
the cafeteria plan. One galley will prepare the food. There 
will be also two drill halls, each divided into spaces for two 
regiments, the halls to be 600 feet long and 100 feet wide. 
The armory for each unit will have a laundry 92 feet long and 
50 feet wide. Needless to say the new extensions mean an- 
other large volume of lumber that will move to the Great 
Lakes station for construction purposes. 





RETAIL CONCERN TO HOLD ITS ANNUAL ‘* 


The thirteenth annual convention of the yard managers of 
the Wilbur Lumber Co. and invited guests will be held at Mil- 
waukee on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Aug. 14-16. 
The first and last days of the meeting will be devoted to busi- 
ness sessions and Thursday, as usual, will be a big field day, 
including a game of baseball, a tug of war and a field meet, to 
be played for trophies. 

This is one of the few line yard companies in the com- 
pany that have for many years followed the practice of having 
an annual meeting of various branch yard managers; and it 
is firmly convinced of the practical value of this policy in pro- 
moting a spirit of coJperation, efficiency and enthusiasm in 
the conduct of its numerous yards. 


~ 





~ 


OFFICIAL HARDWOOD HANDBOOK 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association has just issued 
Volume XXVIII of the Official Handbook, which supersedes 
all the other issues and gives the revised membership of the 
association. The book also gives a review of the history of 
the organization and cites the benefits that are afforded the 
membership. Every concern that is a member is listed and 
the booklet also includes the articles of incorporation, inspec- 
tion service regulations and the association constitution and 
by-laws. 


CHANGES WITH AN OHIO COMPANY 


In order to fill the vacancy occasioned by the withdrawal 
of J. C. West as president of the Atlas Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, that he might serve the Govern- 
ment, C. W. Sprinkle has acquired a nominal interest in the 
company and has consented to fill the positions left vacant 
by Mr. West. Mr. Sprinkle, however, will continue the busi- 
ness which he has been conducting under his own name. The 
interests that Mr. West had in the company have been taken 
over by E. M. Bonner, secretary and treasurer of the company. 
Mr. West retired in order that he might serve the Govern- 
ment as assistant to the head of the hardwood section of the 
bureau of aircraft production, which has the task of securing 
hardwoods for aircraft production. 








CHOOSES EASTERN SALES MANAGER 


V. P. Gregg, western sales manager of the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, Wash., who ex- 
pected to leave for home late in the week, made the announce- 
ment in Chicago that A. M. Youngs of Union Grove, Wis., will 
be the new eastern sales manager of the company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. When G. G. Rupley recently resigned the 
position to join W. A. Schmidt of Portland, Ore., in the forma- 
tion of the Liberty Lumber Co. Mr. Gregg came on to Chicago 
to take temporary charge of the eastern office and choose a 
successor to Mr. Rupley. Since being here Mr. Gregg has had 
the opportunity to consider many for the position and finally 
decided that Mr. Youngs was the right man for the place. 
Mr. Youngs is an experienced lumberman and for the last four 
years has been superintendent of the Dardis Lumber & Fuel 
Co., of Union Grove, which operates four retail yards in Wis- 
consin. 

While it is a comparative easy task to secure lumber sales- 
men it is difficult to find salesmen who know both western 
woods and the needs of eastern consumers, and these are the 
essentials for Chicago and eastern trade representatives for 
west Coast concerns who have any hope of succeeding in such 
positions. 

The office of the company is in the Otis Building and Mr. 
Youngs expected to be on the job on Friday of this week. Mr. 
Rupley, who also has his office in the Otis Building, announces 
that F, R, Belt, of Portland, Ore., will shortly come on to aid 
him in securing a fair share of the business for the Liberty 
Lumber Co. Mr. Belt has had both producing and selling ex- 
perience, especially in Inland Empire stocks, and for the last 
few years has been with the Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena, 
Wash., and the Milwaukee Land Co., Saint Joe, Idaho. 


STATUS OF THE COUNTRY’S LABOR SUPPLY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—It was estimated today 
that munitions and other war-work plants are now short 
500,000 unskilled workers. To find these workers is the 
task assigned to the United States Employment Service, 
assisted by other labor machinery evolved since the United 
States became a belligerent. 

There are indications of a desire to avoid any imme- 
diate effort to standardize wages, While that proposi- 
tion has sounded well in theory, some practical men appear 
to have gotton hold of it and pointed out wherein it might 
easily work out to the great disadvantage of certain 
classes of essential plants, That Uncle Sam will adopt 
firm measures to stop ‘‘labor stealing,’’? however, appears 
to be a definitely determined policy, 

The return of large numbers of munitions workers to 
their employment in England is caleulated to have a 
beneficial effect on labor here. When the number of men 
and women employed is taken into account the situation is 
declared not to be nearly so bad as some might be led 
to suppose. In most communities the trouble is labor 
shortage. This is particularly true of skilled labor, and 
more largely true of machinists. With quantity produc- 
tion in all lines of munitions, machinists are in tremendous 
demand. Schools for machinists have been established 
by many plants that hold large Government orders. 

Some plants recently visited by the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN representative are breaking in on high grade ma- 
chine work former professors, school teachers, lawyers, 
bar tenders, and what not. ‘The machines are almost 
human—some of them—and any intelligent man can learn 
to operate them in time. Of course, the skilled machinist 
can take hold immediately. 

There is a housing problem in most war-work com- 
munities. In some it is much more acute than others. In 
some it is terrific. Otto M. Kidlitz and his associates fully 
realize that we have been entirely too slow in getting the 
industrial housing work started, and must be credited 
with having made every effort possible to bring Congress 
to see the need for greater haste. Congress was a bit slow 
out of a superabundance of caution and a desire to avoid 
committing Uncle Sam to what might be construed into 
a permanent policy of providing housing facilities for 
industrial communities under any conditions. 

But delay in this matter is in keeping with that in 
other matters, some of which doubtless are even more vital 
to the successful prosecution of the war. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent visited one community where 
many Italians built little wooden shacks for themselves 
and lived thru last winter in them, covering the cracks 
with tarred paper. The average American, of course, 
would not dream of trying such an expedient, especially 
when he knows that he can make quite as much money at 
a plant in some other community where housing is not so 
inadequate. 

The Department of Labor today authorized the follow- 
ing summary of labor conditions thruout the country, 
based upon official reports for the week ended July 20: 

Building Trades 

In New England, along the coast, there is some demand for 
builders, but in the inland towns there is little activity. At 
New York and Philadelphia building is going on, but the 
supply of builders at New York is suflicient and Philadelphia 
has a few carpenters to spare. In the rest of Pennsylvania, 
in Buffalo and in the industrial region of northeastern Ohio 
carpenters are in great demand. Westward—as far as lowa— 
the demand for builders is rather weak, 

At Wilmington, Del., at Norfolk and from South Carolina 
west to Alabama and Nashville, Tenn., carpenters are in great 
demand. Norfolk is atracting men from eastern North Caro- 
lina; Alabama from Florida, and Nashville, Tennessee, from 


the entire Southwest. At Kansas City and Omaha building is 
quite active, 





Mechanics, Electricians Etc. 

In the industrial centers of New England and New York 
mechanics are much in demand. In Chicago and southwestern 
Wisconsin the supply is inadequate. At St. Louis there is a 
suflicient number of men, but at Atlanta, Ga., and Seattle, 
Wash., the supply is inadequate. At no place is there a con- 
siderable surplus of first class mechanics. 

Automobile workers and electrical workers are by no means 
so scarce. ‘There are electrical workers in the West and South- 
west available for work elsewhere, with only scattered towns, 
such as Rockford, Ill., and Muskegon, Mich., calling for such 
men. Automobile workers are wanted at Seattle, but there is 
a surplus of them in Missouri, at Wheeling, W. Va., and at 
other points. 

Munition workers are needed very badly at Wilmington, 
Del., and in northeastern Ohio. There is a supply available 
at Knoxville, Tenn., and at Orange and San Antonio, ‘lex. 
‘There is also a certain number at Boston, tho munition work- 
ers are in demand as close by as Springfield, Mass. 

Skilled Workmen 

Machinists are needed thruout the East and on the Pacific 
coast. There is a general shortage of boilermakers ; only such 
states as Oklahoma and Arizona report a surplus. ‘Tool 
makers, lathe hands, blacksmiths and iron workers are wanted 
thruout New England and Pennsylvania and along the Great 
Lakes. Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Norfolk still 
need men badly, as do the towns on the north Pacific Coast. 
At Portland, Ore., there are many hulks in the river lying 
there because there are no men to install the machinery. 

Common Labor 

In Connecticut and from Pennsylvania down to Norfolk 
common labor is badly needed. Norfolk finds it extremely 
difficult to get a suflticient number of men from the teritory 
within which it is permitted to recruit them. Labor is ex- 
tremely scarce in Illinois and Iowa. St. Louis, too, finds men 
scarce ; it is because men are offered higher pay out of town. 
In the southern States the situation seems to be much easier. 
Crops have been laid by and the farm labor, thus released, 
has supplemented the supply of common labor. The same 
result has been brought about in west Texas and north Mon- 
tana where the crops have been destroyed by a continued 
drouth. -In Oregon and Washington the labor supply is still 
inadequate, 

Farm Labor 

The greatest need for farm laborers exists in the States 
along the Atlantic coast, because men there are attracted by 
the high wages of the ship building industry. Experienced 
farm hands are needed in New Hampshire and Minnesota. 
As the result of a serious drouth and of forest fires in nor- 
thern Montana, especially near Missoula, there is a surplus 
of idle farm laborers. In the southern and central states, 
from Alabama west to Nebraska and Oklahoma, farm help is 
not in much demand because the harvest is over and the 
crops have been laid by. 

Female Labor 

Thruout the country women are leaving domestic, hotel 
and factory work to engage in or to seek clerical positions. 
Nevertheless the clerical applications can not all be filled, 
because employers desire experienced clerks, whereas the 
majority of the applicants are inexperienced. Factories in 
New Hampshire, Connecticut and Ohio need women workers 
in their factories, but West Virginia has a surplus of factory 
workers. Now that immigration has ceased during the period 
of the war the shortage of women for domestic and hotel work 
is a serious problem. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA. 
(Concluded from page 85) 


stock in many cases. According to a rumor, the price of di- 
mension is to be increased in September, causing the balance 
between dimension and boards to be adjusted. There is con- 
siderable scarcity of boards, also of dimension and finish, 
and on smoke dried finished an advance of about $2 to $3 
a thousand is noted. 

Some cases of car shortage are being reported, with some 
lines lately not furnishing over 75 percent of requirements. 
Cotton picking has begun, tho only lightly as yet, and after 
the crop begins moving cars for lumber shipments will grow 
searcer. The drouth continyes and danger of forest fires 
is increasing. Another result of the drouth is that many 
streams have dried up and many mills are suffering for lack 
of water, some being forced to close down, and unless it rains 
soon lumber shipments will be curtailed probably 50 per- 
cent. 

Local business interests and officials are working deter- 
minedly to have a Government steel mill located in Shreve- 
port. The fact that the east Texas iron ore beds are not far 
away, also the presence of natural gas near here in unlimited 
quantity, are among the inducements offered the Govern- 
ment. 

The Williams Lumber Co., Patterson, La., desiring to en- 
courage practical farming, has offered a cash prize of $50 to 
the agricultural high school making the best workshop dis- 
play at the State fair at Shreveport, Oct. 30 to Nov. 4 

Business interests of Cedar Grove, a local factory suburb, 
in which there are mainly stave, spoke, silo, glass and gen- 
eral woodworking plants, have organized a bank and plan to 
erect a 2-story building. Raymond Carnil is president of the 


new bank. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


July 31—Altho the general demand for building lumber is 
not as active as had been expected it is shown that conditions 
in Louisville and the South have been much better during 
the last two months than in many other sections of the coun- 
try, and the trade is fairly well satisfied. Reports of the 
building inspectors’ department show a nice increase in vol- 
ume, while the report further shows that most of the work 
consists of plant additions and frame residence building. 

In the hardwood market the situation is fairly satisfactory. 
The demand for green oak direct from the saw is not as keen 
as it was but seasoned plain oak is fairly active, and a better 
demand has been experienced for the thinner stocks, such as 
%- and %-inch, which for months were quiet. Quartered 
oak is also somewhat better, especially airplane stock. Thick 
ash continues rather good, altho some holders have been 
afraid of the market, and have reduced prices in order to un- 
load. Others have held to prices and have cleaned up, and at 
the same time are going right ahead with production, Ash 
in common and better, 10/4 to 16/4, has been in the best de- 
mand. Poplar inquiries have been very active, especially in 
firsts and seconds, with sap no defect as a secondary consid- 
eration. Inch to 4-inch stock is in demand, it appearing 
that the British Government is the largest consumer at 
present. 

It is reported that lumber has been moving into the East 
so rapidly of late that many of the large concerns have their 
yards overstocked, and are short of facilities with which to 
take care of additional shipments, and have been torced to 
call a halt on some of the southern milis, in some extreme 
cases being forced to throw cars onto the open market in order 
to dispose of them. However, the car supply in the South is 
beginning to tighten up somewhat, and from now on the movye- 
ment is not likely to be so heavy that the eastern concerns 
cannot yard it. The tightening in traffic is said to be due 
entirely to heavier movement vf coal to the Lake district, and 
of crops. 

Inquiries have been received during the last few days for 
quartered flitches of oak from which to cut cheap veneers 
for manufacturing table tops and desks on Government con- 
tracts. However, very little quartered oak is being made by 
some of the mills, and the best logs are being cut into airplane 
stock, with the result that there is no great quantity of cheap 
quartered flitches available. 

The veneer trade continues very active as practically all of 
the larger panel and veneer plants are working on Govern- 
ment contracts, and many of the furniture plants are doing 
the same. Mahogany is in excellent demand, while there has 
been no letup in the demand for walnut for army purposes. 

J. S. Thompson, chief clerk of the transportation depart- 
ment of the Louisville Board of Trade, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at Mem- 
phis, and will report for duty on Aug. 5. Mr. Thompson, prior 
to going with the Board of Trade, was with the Louisville 
& Nashville and Illinois Central railroads and was stationed 
at Louisville, Chicago and Memphis at various times. 

According to the latest reports concerning the proposed 
artillery cantonment at West Point, Ky., extending to Stith- 
ton, the Government has definitely decided on the location. 
The United States Employment: Bureau recently advertised for 
fifty laborers to go to West Point, Ky., offering thirty cents an 
hour for a 10-hour day, meals at ninety cents a day, and free 
lodging. It is reported that work on the powder plant at 
Louisville will not start until fall, when the du Pont Engineer- 
ing Co. will have completed the construction of the Nashville 
plant. It is felt that two big jobs of this kind within a radius 
of 200 miles would interfere with labor. 

The Louisville Board of Trade has started work on organi- 
zation of the resources and conversion section, War Indus- 
tries Board, and has named W. BE. Pilcher, of the Henry Pilch- 
er’s Sons, organ manufacturers, as temporary chairman of the 
wood and wood products division of the section, which will 
be under the supervision of the Cincinnati zone. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


July 27.—Logs scaled in May amounted to 181,467,035 
feet, the second largest amount for one month on record for 
the province, the only exception being last December, when 
the cut was 193,760,000 feet. In May last year log produc- 
tion was 155,798,372 feet. The cut for the first five months 
of 1917 was 448,084,243 feet, while for the same period this 
year it was 600,804,339 feet, an increase of 152,720,096 feet, 
or 34 percent. The cut per species for May was: Douglas 
fir, 87,014,193 feet; red cedar, 33,952,396 feet; spruce, 25, 
542,844 feet; hemlock, 14,168,071 feet; balsam, 2,878,803 
feet ; yellow pine, 10,585,605 feet ; white pine, 1,349,296 feet ; 
Jack pine, 50,661 feet; larch, 5,394,682 feet; cottonwood, 
499,798 feet; cypress, 6,521 feet; alder, 22,372 feet; birch, 
1,793 feet. 

Timber sales recorded by the lands department in June 
totalled $7,801, the items being 3,029,500 feet timber, 3,500 
ties and 225 cords bolts and posts. For the same month last 
year the value of timber sales was $56,069. 

American timbermen and American owners of timber show 
considerable interest in British Columbia timber holdings. 
Recently there was extended announcement of the scheme of 
development of large limits at the head of Vancouver Island 
®wned by White Bros., of Boyne City, Mich. These are only 


indications of what is taking place. 
turned their eyes again to East Kootenay, where already much 
capital from the United States is invested in timber. Cruisers 
of the James D. Lacey Co. have been making a cruise of the 
limits near Cranbrook of the King Lumber Mills and it is re- 
ported that Seattle and Portland interests have practically 


American investors have 


concluded negotiation for the purchase of the property. The 
McInnes limits, also in the Crow’s Nest district, are said to 
have been bought by the Lynch interests, which recently ob- 
tained control of the Fernie Lumber Co. The Lacey com- 
pany’s cruisers have also been at work on the limits of the 
Seiples Lumber Co., near Fernie. 

One thing attracting lumbermen to East Kootenay is that 
it is regarded as the home of the railway tie and is con- 
veniently located for the shipment of this commodity. Ties 
that sold in 1914 for 40 cents now bring 85 cents, and mills 
are behind with orders. In this part of the province, how- 
ever, labor is the big problem. An instance is the shutting 
down for an indefinite period of the mill of the Canyon City 
Lumber Co. near Creston because sufficient men are not avail- 
able to carry on operations satisfactorily. 

The Miami Corporation of Wilmington, Del., representing 
heirs of the late James Deering, of the Deering Harvester Co., 
are preparing to develop their timber holdings in the Lillooet 
district, a short distance east of Vancouver. A standard 
gage railway fifteen miles in length will be built at a cost of 
$250,000, and a sawmill erected on Kanaka Creek, north of 
Haney. Abernethy & Lougheed, old time operators in the 
Lower Mainland district, represent the Miami Corporation in 
preliminary negotiations, 

The British Timber Corporation has been formed to take 
over and operate the properties of the British Canadian 
Lumber Corporation, which consist of a mill at Vancouver, 
a mill at New Westminster, and a third mill and 9,000 acres 
of timber at Crescent Valley, East Kootenay; five Dominion 
timber berths at Port Moody; 170 acres freehold and 1,500 
acres leased timber land at Port Renfrew, Vancouver Island ; 
a sawmill in course of erection at Massett Inlet, with daily 
capacity of 100,000 feet; between two and three hundred 
timber licenses, and 25,000 shares in the Coal Harbor Shingle 
Co., Vancouver. TT. T. Paxton, until recently receiver and 
manager of the properties, is president and managing director 
of the British Timber Corporation and associated with him 
are Perry D. Roe and Hugh Davidson, of Vancouver. The 
mill in the north is being built to cut airplane timber, the 
‘company’s limits on the Queen Charlotte Islands consisting 
largely of fine spruce. 

The Cut-to-Fit Lumber Co. has been established at New 
Westminster and will supply lumber cut to size for the con- 
struction of frame dwellings, principally for the prairie trade, 
Ready-to-build houses have been built in Vancouver and at 
one time the Hastings Mill did considerable business along 
this line, but this is the first time that lumber cut to proper 
sizes has been got out here. 

Peter Lund, former general manager of the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Lumber Co., with mill at Wardner, East Kootenay, is now 
principal partner in the firm of Lund, McNair & Darling, 
operating a spruce camp up the coast. 

The new four-masted barkentine Conqueror, recently com- 
pleted at San Francisco, is taking on lumber at the Hastings 
Mill for Australia. 

A British Admiralty order of 26,000,000 feet was recently 
distributed among British Columbia Inmber manufacturers. 

Shingle prices show little change, the quotations being as 
follows: Perfections, $4.35; Eurekas, $4; XXXXX, $3.70; 
XXX, $3.10. 


TEXAS INAUGURATES A SILO CAMPAIGN 


Houston, TEx., July 30.—A concerted movement for 
silo construction in Texas in order to save the food and 
feed crops from drouth was the subject of a conference 
held at Agricultural and Mechanical College on July 23. 
It was attended by representatives of all industries and 
classes interested in the question, Preliminary steps were 
taken to enlist the cattle raisers, swine breeders, sheep and 
goat breeders, dairymen, farmers, bankers, State food 
administration, State council of defense, silo manufac- 
turers and the agricultural and daily press. 

E. M. Wilson, member of the State council of defense 
in Indiana, who aided in directing the silo campaign in 
that State, addressed the conference and outlined the 
plans that were followed by him in Indiana, In view of 
the fact that the Texas Farmers’ Congress meets at the 
college this week a second conference was decided upon 
for July 29, at which time there was a large attendance 
on hand, 

Plans were laid at this meeting to carry on a Statewide 
silo campaign in response to the appeal of the Federal 
Government to the farmers that all of them who can use 
a silo to advantage install one as a means of conserving 
the feed supply of the country and increasing the output 
of meat, milk, butter and other food products. 

C. M. Evans, chief of the animal husbandry division of 
the extension service of Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, was named director of the campaign. He will be 
assisted by a central committee composed of a representa- 
tive each of the silo manufacturers, State council of de- 
fense, State food administration and State bankers’ as- 
sociation, as well as by an advisory committee composed 
of all the district agents of the extension service of the 
college. 

The campaign will be launched as soon as the members 
of the central committee are named and, operating thru 
the district and county agents, it will seek to reach every 
farmer in the State who needs a silo and is able to 
build one. Inasmuch as the Government is encouraging 
the silo industry as a food and feed producer and con- 
server, county councils of defense and bankers will be 
asked to assist deserving farmers who need silos in getting 
credit where it is needed. 

The county agents will canvass their counties for the 
names of men who can use silos to advantage and the dis- 
trict agents, thru trips over their territory and conferences 
with their county agents, will also obtain data to be con- 
veyed to the State director. 

Clarence Ousley, assistant secretary of agriculture and 
director of the extension service, urged the use of the 
county agents as the unit of the campaign in each county 
and suggested that the campaign also impress upon the 
farmers the need of raising plenty of feed to fill the 
silos and plenty of live stock which they can fatten from 
the silage. 








THE highest forest fire lookout house in the country will 
be placed on the summit of Mount Adams, Washington, 
about Aug. 1. / 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
1. Inla Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this hovee as “One of America’s Ex- 

ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusua. 
as they are. 

















Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lamborinan isintown you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 




















Hotel Benson 


E. H. BERNEGGER, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 


offers more to the 








traveler. 
Rates, 


t $2.00 per day 
and up. 











KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr, PORTLAND, OREGON 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave., 


NEW YORK CITY 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 
Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, 
$3.00 and upward. 


Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up- 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 1.00 up. Cafe attached. 


To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 


From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 


Street. 

Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street, 
ckawanna, Erie, ing, imore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car. 


Write for Colored Map of New York 
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Burner in operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















For Handling Big Logs 





EXCESSIVE strains on skidding ropes are 
not produced entirely by handling big 
logs, for often smaller he are suddenly 
caught, and such occurrences impose greater 
stress upon the line than bie logs when mov- 
ing freely. 
The reserve strengthof HERCULES(Red-Strand) 
Wire Rope enables it to withstand all such severe 


tet h d elastici I i 
make and keep it a alia 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons 
Rope Company 
ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
NewYork, Chicago, 


Denver, 
Salt Lake City, 
San Francisco. 























€ New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. 


Ever cleaned a boiler, lamed your back, bruis- 
ed your knees and skinned your elbows doing it? 
Two men can open, wash, close and fill 
the WICKES in five hours. Turbine in ten 
ours. 
Ask for—‘‘How to reduce boiler 
room cost’’—sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


SALES _Detreit, 1116 Penobscot B 
OFFICES: Boston, 201 Devonshire » 


Chicago, 76 West Monroe St. St. 
Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. y, 


Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 








WARREN, PA. 


Were 


honor 


v je ghes 
Panant : Heias GRAND ad 4 
International Eyposition 


ALSO ALASKA YUKON PACIF IC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 


torycapacity 3500 Axes& Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Red board h > seantli 
dinberiashaon aoe’ Siamese SK dak eh cceent 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Mobile Shipbuilding Co. has reor- 
ganized. 
ARKANSAS. Hazen—It is reported that E. M. Proctor 


is the owner of the Proctor Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA, Fountain, Millville, Pensacola—The German 
American Lumber Co. has changed its firm name to the 
American Lumber Co. 


ILLINOIS. Berwyn—Renzy Sash & Door Mill 
changed its name to the American Auto Body Co. 

Chicago—Metropolitan Picture Frame Co. recently in- 
creased its capital stock to $15,000. 

Decatur—The Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $60,000. 

El Paso—William Wham succeeds F. S. Larison here. 


INDIANA. Evansville—The West Side Lumber Co. has 
filed notice of a change in name to the Wolflin West Side 
Lumber Co., with Charles A. Wolflin as manager. 

Evansville—The Wolflin-Luhring Lumber Co. has filed 
notice of a change in name to the Luhring Lumber Co. 
Elmer D. Luhring is manager. 

Indian Springs—It is reported that A. N. Faris has closed 
out his business. 

MARYLAND. Princess Anne—The lumber mill and the 
timber interests of the Princess Anne Milling Co. has been 
purchased by the Cohn & Bock Co. The deed recites a 
consideration of $33,480, it is stated. The Princess Anne 
Milling Co. has been engaged in the manufacture of crates, 
boxes and other packages and there is transferred all 
property of this description now in stock as well as all 
manufactured lumber. The Cohn & Bock Co. has been 
engaged in the lumber business here, and lost its mill by 
fire about three months ago. The flour mill belonging to 
the Princess Anne Milling Co, was not included in this 
‘transaction. 

MISSISSIPPI. Percy—The capital stock of the Triangle 
Lumber Co. has been increased to $100,000. 

Shelby—The Rogers & Jacobs Co. is closing out its 
lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—August Biermann has with- 
drawn his interest in the Colonial Lumber Co. It is stated 
that H. C. Wilshusen will continue the business under the 
same name. 

St. Louis—The Mary Ann Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 


has 


NEW YORK. Buffalo—George F. Sowerby is selling out 
to the Mack Lumber Co. 
NEBRASKA. Germantown—Home Lumber Co. is sell- 


ing out to Martz Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Okemah—P. 
Selling out to W. C. McIntosh. 

OREGON. Grant Pass—The Carson-Fowler Lumber Co. 
is closing out its local yard. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—The capital stock of the 
Giles Bay Lumber Co. has been increased from $25,000 to 
$200,000 with $155,000 paid in. John Elzie Justice is presi- 
dent and Mrs. Emma Justice is secretary. 

TEXAS. Brownfield—The R. H. Kemp Lumber Co. is 
reported as closing out its business. 

VIRGINIA. Brookneal—The Boothe-Williams Lumber 
Co, has been succeeded by the Williams Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The West Waterway Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $40,000. 

Seattle—The Woodland Shingle Co. has filed a petition to 
disincorporate. 

Tacoma—The capital stock of the North End Lumber Co. 
has been increased to $150,000. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Grove Hill—The MacLuther Co. has been 
incorporated here with a capital stock of $25,000 by Walter 
G. McGavin and others. 

Montgomery—J. C. Evinsley and others have incorpo- 
rated the American Lumber Co., capital stock, $25,000. 

Tuscaloosa—With authorized capital of $25,000 the Sand 
Creek Lumber Co. has been organized here. 

KANSAS. Kansas City—Frank Paxton Lumber Co. re- 
cently incorporated. 

MARYLAND. Hancock—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed by the Consolidated Lumber Co., with working 
capital of $25,000. Louis Lyong and others are reported 
interested. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—The Producers’ Tie Co., with 
capital stock $30,000, has been chartered by W. T. Blanton, 
C. M. Graham and J. M. Schumaker. 

NEW YORK. Farmingdale—The New Jersey Lumber 
Manufacturing Co. has been organized here recently with 
a capital of $3,000. 

New York City—William H. Shillito & Co. (Inc.), with 
Capital stock of $1,000, has been incorporated here to en- 
gage in the lumber business by William H. Shillito, Charles 
A. Rosenbrock and Hermann R. C. Brumer. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—With a capital stock of $18,000 
the Chiloqguin Lumber Co. has been chartered. 

Portland—The Appleby Byrnes-Rogers Co., incorporated 
a capital stock of $12,000, is a late industrial venture 

ere. 

Portland—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Westlund Lumber Co.; capital, $25,000. 

Suver—lIt is reported that the Suver Lumber Co. 
recently incorporated. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—M. A. Tressider, J. M. 
Cashin and others are the incorporators of the M. 
Tressider Lumber Co.; capital stock, $10,000. : 

TENNESSEE. Nashville—The Auguera Timber Co. has 
been organized with capital stock of $20,000. C. B. Kelly, 
Fred D. Auguera and C. B. Kelly are interested. 


TEXAS. San Antonio—The San Antonio & Rock 
Springs Railroad Co. has just been incorporated, with 
general offices here. The-incorporators are P. G. Lucas, 
W. L. Williams, R. H. McDaniel, Frank Cloudt, Dick 
Henry, Joseph Barasch, O. O. Patton, Kirkwood, 
Thomas W. Griffith, J. H. Triece, Jack Moskovitz, H. C. 
Paines and C, M. Uhl, all of San Antonio. It purposes to 
construct and operate a railroad between San Antonio and 
Sonora, Texas, a distance of 195 miles. 

VIRGINIA. Doswell—Joseph Taylor and J. McD. Well- 
ford have incorporated the Doswell Excelsior Mill, with 
capital stock of $25,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—A charter has been is- 
sued to the Kre-Mo Butter Agitator Co. to manufacture 
churns and other similar devices. Capital stock $50,000. 
yeorge E. House, William House, Wesley House, E. Heaton 
and 8S. M. Noyes are the incorporators. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The General Wood Pre- 
serving Co., Inc., has been organized for the purpose of in- 
-- a timber creosoting plant at Bay Point on Suisun 

ay. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—E. H. Coachman will establish 
barrel factory with daily capacity of 150 to 200 barrels. 
Will also install rice mill. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—S. C. McCollum recently started 


the commercial lumber business with office at 8 South 
Dearborn St. 


B. Wilson Lumber Co. is 


has 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. | 


INDIANA. Evansville—The Globe Coal Co. has leased 
several thousand acres of coal lands at Sugar Ridge, Pike 
County, Ind., a few miles north of Evansville, and is 
erecting a large sawmill and will saw the lumber with 
which to build a town at Sugar Ridge. Several hundred 
houses will be built for the accommodation of the miners. 
The coal fields in Pike County are being developed as 
never before and several new mines are being opened up. 

KENTUCKY. Louisa—It is reported that S. A. Davis 
and others have organized a $25,000 company and will es- 
tablish a lumber manufacturing plant between Tug Fork 
and Louisa Fork of Big Sandy River. 

MISSISSIPPI. Vicksburg—The Vicksburg 
Manufacturing Co. is now organizing. 

OREGON. Chiloquin—The Chiloguin Lumber Co., re- 
cently reported incorporated, plan immediate construction 
of a mill at the junction of Williamson and Sprague rivers 
here. The new mill will have a capacity of 40,000 feet a 
day. It is expected that the mill will be in operation in 
the early fall. The machinery is now on the way, timbers 
for the plant are being cut and a grade is being prepared 
for the rails. 

Tillamook—The A. H. Beals Lumber Co. recently started 
business. 





Furniture 


WASHINGTON. Stanwood—Foss Shingle Mill Co. re- 
cently started in business here. 
WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Bell-Kieckhefer Co. has be- 


gun business here. It 
plant at Waukesha. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Conway—It is reported that J. A. Miller 
and J. G. Opitz have purchased a stave plant here and will 
add heading mill and make other improvements. 

FLORIDA. Tampa—Burger Steam Ways, Fred Burger, 
manager, plans additions to include facilities for construc- 
tion of 270x45-foot, 3-mast, 2,500-ton wooden barges; four 
ways, each for three barges. It is reported that this com- 
pany will probably receive a Government contract for 
twelve such barges, each costing $190,000 without mechan- 
ical equipment. 

MISSISSIPPI. Booneville—Hodges Bros. will 
planing mill reported burned at a loss of $50,000. 

Yazoo City—Price & Norris will rebuild plant manufac- 
turing wood spindles, shuttles and spools for cotton-mill 
machinery; reported burned at loss of $7,000. 

Corinth—W. E. Small will establish a stave factory and 
heading mill in West Corinth. 


TEXAS. Abilene—The Citizens’ Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased a site 140x300 feet and will expend $10,000 for im- 
provements to include two 3-story lumber sheds 16 feet 
high by 36x100 feet; office building, brick veneered with 
plateglass on two sides; sash and door wareroom; cement 
house; concrete floors for wareroom and cement house; all 
structures to have concrete foundations. 


CASUALTIES 


INDIANA. Mount Vernon—Fire destroyed the plant of 
the Whitmore-Handley Co, July 27, causing a loss of about 
$18,000. The property is said to have been fully insured. 
The company was engaged in Government work. It is re- 
ported that immediate steps to reconstruct the plant will 
be taken. 

New Castle—Fire originating in the boiler room of the 
Newcastle Casket Co. July 24 damaged the property to the 
extent of about $2,000. The loss is reported covered by 
insurance. 

IOWA. Lytton—J. & W. C. Shull, in the lumber busi- 
9,00 here, recently suffered loss by fire. Estimated damage, 

2,000. 


manufactures boxes and has a 


rebuild 


MICHIGAN. Sidnaw—The Sidnaw Handle Co. has been 
visited by fire. 
MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—It is reported that the plant 


of the Bornam Lumber Co. has been destroyed by fire. 

Biloxi—Fire recently visited the plant of H. E. Latimer & 
Son, destroying the planer, one of the warehouses and 
part of the lumber stock before it could be gotten under 
control. The reported loss is $15,000, said to be uninsured. 
It is stated that the plant will be rebuilt. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The City Grain & Builders’ Supply 
Co.’s plant was damaged by fire to the extent of $10,000. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—A report says that the plant of 
the Lee Handle & Dowel Co. in this city was almost totally 
destroyed by fire of unknown origin July 19. The engine 
and stock rooms were saved, but contents were damaged. 
It is believed that reconstruction will be undertaken at 
once. F,. A. Eagle is superintendent of the plant. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. At the final meeting of creditors 
of Robert F. Hodges, formerly engaged in the wholesale 
lumber business at 908 Majestic Building, Milwaukee, the 
final report and account of the trustee were allowed. No 
dividend was declared. An involuntary petition was filed 
against Mr, Hodges on Feb. 18, 1918. Liabilities were 
scheduled at $20,111.39 and assets at $8,774.92. The assets 
consisted of a life insurance policy of $5,000; notes signed 
by the Sporleder Manufacturing Co., formerly engaged in 
the millwork business in Wauwatosa, Wis., and amounting 
to $3,749.92, and personal property listed at $25. Exemptions 
of $5,025 were claimed. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


Rateieu, N. C., July 29.—Jonathan Storr, of New York, 
and associates have recently closed a deal for a vast tract of 
timberland in North Carolina lying in Jackson and Transyl- 
vania counties. The object of the purchase is to secure desir- 
able timber for the United States Government to be used by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation in the construction of ships 
and repairs to railways. 


BUCKHANNON, W. VA., July 29.—W. T. McWhorter has pur 
chased the tract of timber near Craigsville and will develop it 
on a large scale under the name of the Creigh Lumber Co. 
George H. Huff will be general superintendent and Mr. Me 
Whorter will be general manager. The tract embraces large 
quantities of white oak, chestnut and poplar, it is stated. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., July 30.—The Yellow Poplar Lumber Co. 
closed deals on a 1,000-acre timber tract in the vicinity of 
“The Breaks” along the Big Sandy River in Pike County 
above here. The company announces the development of the 
timber this year. It is said installation of mills will be 
started at once. 


PIKEVILLE, Ky., July 30.—The Crescent Stave Co.’s repre 
sentatives purchased 600 acres of hardwood timber lands 
along Long Fork and Shelby Creeks, in Pike County. Stave 
mills will be installed during the early fall. 


Wuirtessure, Ky., July 29.—The Yellow Creek Lumber Co. 
of Wise County, Va., purchased 600 acres of oak and poplar 
timber in the Powell’s River section. Development of the 
timber will be started Sept. 1. 
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BOARD'S DECISION DISAPPOINTS WHOLESALERS 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 29.—The decision last week of 
the War Industries Board, refusing to permit any allow- 
ance for the services of the wholesalers in handling 
southern pine, except as the mills may see fit to compen- 
sate them out of the price which the Government has 
fixed as the maximum, is generally admitted to have been 
a great disappointment to the wholesale trade here. Mem- 
bers of this division of the business had entertained the 
belief that an especially strong case had been made out 
in their favor, and they felt confident that substantial 
recognition’ would be accorded them. But it is also ad- 
mitted that the wholesalers were under a serious handicap 
in that some interests had seen fit to line up in opposi- 
tion against any allowance. These interests had their 
representatives among the counsellors of the War Indus- 
tries Board, and the latter was thus placed in the posi- 
tion of either refusing the request of the wholesalers and 
supporting these advisors, or going directly against the 
latter’s opinion, which, it is conceded, would have meant 
proceeding farther than the board felt warranted under 
the circumstances. To be sure, allowances have been 
granted to wholesalers in other lines of business, and 
there would consequently be ample precedent for similar 
action by the War Industries Board with regard to the 
wholesalers of southern pine; but the fact remains that 
the other lines had no active antagonism to combat in 
those particular trades. 

The decision, however, it can be said, will not be ac- 
cepted as final. The southern pine men intend to go 
ahead gathering further data to show the value of their 
services not only to the trade in general but to the Gov- 
ernment as well, and it is the intention to submit this 
new evidence at some future date. Later on, when some 
officials now absent from Washington get back, it is the 
belief that the question can be tackled again with con- 
siderably better chances of success, and the Baltimore 
wholesalers can be counted upon to codperate to the fullest 
extent in the movement to get a rehearing. 

Meanwhile, of course, there is nothing to do except to 
go ahead and follow the decision. It may be that in the 
course of the practical application of the rule things 
will develop to help the cause of the wholesale trade. 


‘There is no intent to impute bias or unfairness to the 


board, the wholesalers fully realizing that with the in- 
terests referred to taking the attitude they did, the board 
was placed in a peculiar position and could not well 
decide otherwise without appearing to disregard the judg- 
ment of its advisors. 

Much importance is attached here to the clear recogni- 
tion that the wholesalers are actually rendering a service 
of value to the trade. With this admission as a basis, it 
is hoped that it will be possible to obtain concrete con- 
cessions. Naturally, the wholesalers will keep on giving 
the Government the fullest codperation in the work of 
prosecuting the war. 


WILL EXTEND LOGGING ROAD TO NEW TRACT 


WELLPINIT, WASH., July 29.—It is expected that the 
Deer Park Lumber Co., of Deer Park, Wash., will during 
the next few months construct about twelve miles of 
logging railroad from Ford, the present terminus of its 
logging road, to Springdale into its recent purchase of 
the Chamokane unit of about 52,000 acres in the Spokane 
Indian reservation. This track was cruised at 250,000,000 
feet, of which about 70 percent is western yellow pine 
and the balance mostly Douglas fir and larch. The con- 
tract under which this purchase was made calls for the 
removal of not less than 5,000,000 feet before April 1, 
1919, and not less than 20,000,000 feet every twelve 
months thereafter. The Ford unit, cruised at about 
5,000,000 feet, of which over 90 percent is western yellow 
pine, was purchased by F. E. Reed, who operates a mill 
near Ford, Wash. Both units contain excellent saw 
timber. 

There hag been very little rain in this locality since 
March and the fire danger is extreme for so early in the 
season. There have been a good many gmall fires from 
the reservation, but a lookout station and effective patrol 
system have been maintained and all fires thus far have 
been extinguished before they gained headway. 
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G. W. YOUNGS.—At Algoma, Wis., occurred the death 
of G. W. Youngs, an operator of mills at Voseville, White- 
fish Bay, Egg Harbor, Clay Banks, Fosccoro and Horseshoe 
Bay. Mr. Youngs was 68 years of age and was born in 
Racine. In his early boyhood he was employed in the mill 
of the Forestville Door Co., which was owned and operated 
by his father. He is survived by his widow and two sons. 


CHARLOTTE STREET TIBBITS.—Charlotte Street Tib- 
bits, widow of the late Frank L. Tibbits, founder and for 
many years president of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Co., 
Wells Building, Milwaukee, Wis., died suddenly early 
Friday morning, July 26, at her residence, 373 Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee. Mrs. Tibbits was 73 years of age and a native 
of Andover, New Brunswick, Canada. She came to Mil- 
waukee with her husband in 1877. Mrs. Tibbits is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Maude, and three sons, Fred Page, 
president-treasurer of the Tibbits-Cameron Lumber Co., 
of Milwaukee; Heber L., of Sycamore, Ill., and Charles S. 
Tibbits, of Detroit, Mich. 





LOUIS R. LAMB.—A pioneer wholesale lumber dealer of 
Wisconsin, Louis Robbins Lamb, died at his home in 
Stevens Point, Wis., on July 24 at the age of 69 years. 
He was born in Rome, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1849, and after being 
graduated from Poughkeepsie College came to Wisconsin, 
Settling at Stevens Point, where he engaged in the whole- 
Sale lumber business with his brother-in-law under the 
name Lamb & Richardson. When Mr. Richardson moved 
to South Dakota, about twenty-five years ago, Mr. Lamb 
continued the business alone until his death. He suffered 
for several years from Bright’s disease. Mrs. Lamb and 
One daughter, Winifred, survive him. 


ERNEST A. HAZELL.—At his home in Buffalo, N. Y., 
July 24, occurred the death of Ernest A. hazell, a member 
of the lumber firm Dohn, Fischer & Beyer. He was 53 
years of age and is survived by his wife and two daughters. 
Mr. Hazell was a' leading member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and had been an active lumberman for some years. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28 


Conditions remain generally quiet in the local lumber 
market, tho considerable hardwoods of the lower grades 
are being sold to the box and crating people. The low 
grade movement is practically the only thing that be- 
speaks any kind of activity. An important phase of 
the present situation as regards opportunity to buy is 
a letter sent out to local lumbermen by local agents 
of the railroads embodying suggestions of Regional 
Director Aishton that as much buying be done as 
possible while the car shortage is still some distance 
away, as transportation conditions will again be serious 
when fall and winter come. Now is a good time to 
buy, is another way of saying what the letter con- 
tains. Statistics show that members of the Southern 
Pine Association, on July 1, had on hand in stock 320,- 
675,000 feet or 2344 per cent less than on July 1 of the 
previous year, which is something for yard dealers to 
reflect over when considering about replenishing their 
present stocks. The figures present another way of saying 
now is a good time to buy. 


Chicago Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED JULY 27 








Lumber Shingles 
IN aid sue we enral eA lere ai iern, Sreraheel 71,888,000 7,230,000 
PER ait 4 via aia Gua dre eck ee ore a OO 69,618,000 20,699,000 
RON. ist aise 2,270,000 AD ae 
TIOORORME DN cicvcderecencece seteew nares 13,469,000 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO JULY 27 

Lumber Shingles 
| 1) gn ee SSR are eae ea 1,490,310,000 179,578,000 
EMEA cigig'-srecg ciao. We oe proce ainevelers 2,004,904,000 405,373,000 
Decrease .......seeeeeees 514,594,000 225,795,000 

SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JULY 27 

Lumber Shingles 
BN gy cohol atalewereisinle 6 Ww Fe Se 20,255,000 1,728,000 
EUR esata uionn ecoiasecacots. Sine: Omcane oe 42,187,000 14,082,000 
ONION: ee ihe tienene ns 21,932,000 12,354,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO JULY 27 

Lumber Shingles 
UE e cia ht ba oo Glarea peers awe ae 701,848,000 105,219,000 
Nl cata diene Sbie's eolt ee wee 893,811,000 279,000,000 
SRW 5 56.9670 5: 6 eeacerewic 191,968,000 173,781,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended July 31, 1918, were: 


CLASS No. Value 
I i ya 6: 0 eo L0aceieienene oe areieie.sie:s 8 $ 1,700.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 25 63,300.00 


TOU a0. 0.8 16 o:6:000 7 
CLO Sen 2 
DUO cece msess 2 


44,500.00 
29,000.00 
60,000.00 


5,000 and under 
10,000 and under 
25,000 and under 





50,000 and under 100,000.......... 1 87,000.00 
Over $100,000— 
Machine building—U. 8. Government. . 1 800,000.00 
Steel shop—U. 8S. Government....... 1 660,000. 
Steel shell shop—U. 8. Government... 1 275,000.00 
Brk. warehouse—Huehl & Schmid.... 1 200,000.00 
J) ee Ree Pee, es 44 $ 1,620,500.00 
Average valuation for week.......... aédke 86,829.00 
Totals previous week............... 61 1,155,500.00 


Average valuation previous week.... . hee 
Totals Jan. 1 to July 31, 1918....... 1,418 a 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 2,881 49.783,695.00 
Totals corresponding week 1916. . 5 

Totals corresponding week 1915. . 
Totals corresponding week 1914. . 
Totals corresponding week 19138...... 5, 
Totals-corresponding week 1912...... 5,208 538,452,760.00 
Totals corresponding week 1911...... 5,644 56,549,900.00 
Totals corresponding week 1910...... 6,621 


55,883,180.00 








51.029,990.00 
Totals corresponding week 1909...... 5,967 56,514,045.00 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 5.448 385,221,045.00 
Totals corresponding week 1907...... 5,208  42,502,265.00 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 30.—Considering the season, there is no 
complaint about the present state of the northern pine 
market, as the industrial demands have kept up fairly 
well. The demand for low grade has been especially good. 
Distributers are urging their customers to buy and avold 
the car shortage sure to come later on. 





Minneapolis, Minn., July 29.—Buying of lumber by re- 
tail yards increases and there is considerable inquiry, but 
business in some quarters has not developed as it should, 
in view of the early approach of the crop movement and 
consequent car shortage. Good rains in the last few days 
have been general, insuring healthy maturity of the small 
grain not yet harvested and putting the corn crop in mag- 
nificent shape. Enormous wheat yields are being re- 
ported and farmers will have big money returns this fall. 
Their outlay for building will be limited only by the sup- 
ply of labor for building activities, Demand from factory 
buyers seems heavier than ever and is taking more than 
a norma! percentage of the shipments. Prices are firm on 
the basis of the new lists. 


New York, July 30.—Orders are satisfactory and prices 
firm. Stocks continue scarce, with building orders ex- 
tremely light. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—The high and low grades of 
white pine are the best sellers and wholesalers report 
that they can sell all the fine common and box lumber 
they can get. The building grades are not doing much 
at present and retail yards find business considerably 
below the normal. Local yards carry pretty fair as- 
sortments of stock, a good share of it coming In by rail, 
rather than by lake. Prices continue to show strength. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, July 30.—The new Government spruce list 
has increased prices substantially. Most orders are for 
Government work and commercial business is light, owing 
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Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty 


Ww. A. HOLT, 
President 


Ww. L. DEWITT, 
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has succeeded the 


W. E. Williams Company 


and will continue to manufacture 
high grade Maple and Birch Floor- 
ing, which will be known as 


conto 


Maple and Birch 


We are in a position to furnish Kiln Dried Hardwood lum- 
ber; also all kinds of building material in mixed cars with 
flooring. New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 


®Holt Quality and Service 


HOLT HARDWOOD CO. 


OCONTO, WIS. 
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-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There's a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 









t LUMBER CRAYON 


American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 


Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 


oa American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO a 








g Double Band Mill _ 


FOR SALE 


Including :— 
Carriages, Niggers, Loaders, 
Trimmer, Edgers, Resaws, 
Sprockets and Chain, 
Shafting and Pulleys, 
Engine—281/,” x 62”, 
Log Machinery, 
All the machinery for a clothes 

pins mill, 

Filing Room Equipment, 
Belts—all kinds, 74” Wire Cable. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. by 








The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Meny of Amer- 
ica'slargest card 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 
det ee g a 

iggins late 
by using Wig- 
gins Cards 
exclusively. 
Ask for tab 
of specimens; 
detach them one by one and observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 

Established 1857 

Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 So. Wabash Ave., 














TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


€.K.HARRIG FIGHER BUILOING 
SALES AcenT CHICAGO 









Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 











of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around atypical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


mighty good reading for those 
who a won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed in 
Gnepentpel, D120 
° e 
American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 











to restrictions of mill outputs. From a manufacturing 
standpoint the outlook is good. 


Boston, Mass., July 30.—The new prices as fixed by the 
War Industries Board for manufacturers have arrived. 
The prices generally among the retailers are not much 
higher than they were. There is no law prohibiting sales 
at less than the Government figures and as long as cars 
can be obtained from New Brunswick as easily as at pres- 
ent it will be almost futile to attempt increasing of prices. 
Probably, however, when the crops begin to move up 
North and cars become fewer prices will advance. The 
Government is not requiring a great deal of random and 
demand from retailers is not keen. Last Saturday 
scantling was sold at $385 and $36, and it was said that 
$36 was difficult to obtain; 2x8 may certainly be bought 
for $39 and 2x10 has been sold between $45 and $46. Pecu- 
liar features of the spruce board market were noted last 
week when 38-inch boards random went at $39, while in- 
stances were reported of 2x4-inch covers random going 
at $38. For the 5-inch random spruce covering board the 
price is $39 to $40 and the Government maximum is much 
higher. It has been stated that matched spruce boards 
can still be bought for $45, but a higher quotation seems 
more accurate. There are rumors of concessions in the 
clapboard market. The price is $56 for the 4-foot extras 
and $54 for the 4-foot clears. The new Government maxi- 
mum price for spruce furring is noted to be $38. Not that 
this is extraordinary, for recent sales were at $39 and even 
one is noted at $40 and a quotation of $41.25 is reported, 
all prior to the new price list. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, July 30.—The white cedar trade now is one 
more of shipping than taking orders and about all the 
manufacturers desire is to be let alone with their old 
orders and go on shipping in order they may clear up their 
old files, Country yard dealers expect a big fall business 
from farmers and have bought a large volume of posts, 
despite the higher prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 29.—Producers are getting 
caught up in shipments on their orders and yards gen- 
erally seem to have placed their requirements early on 
learning of the difficulty in obtaining supplies. So new 
orders are not coming in to any great extent and the 
efforts of dealers lie mainly in the direction of getting 
shipments out. There is no large surplus of post stock 
after the orders to be filled are deducted. Pole demand is 
quiet but stocks are not heavy and will be fairly well 
cleaned up at the present rate of movement. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, July 30.—The lower grade hardwoods are active 
but with the other grades business is on a summer basis. 
The reason for the activity for the lower grades is that 
many industries need boxes or crating for shipment of 
war supplies and consequently even hot weather has not 
been instrumental in bringing about a lull. The consensus 
with most in the trade is that hardwoods, taken as a 
whole, will be quiet for a month yet and then will start 
to improve and continue that way until a good fall trade 
rolls up. This is the vacation season and no one in the 
trade is attempting to garner very much business, as any 
such efforts would mostly be misdirected anyway. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 29.—Demand for northern 
hardwood stock continues to a fair extent right thru the 
dull summer season, coming largely from concerns with 
war orders which have been obliged in cases to go to a 
distance for supplies and to use substitutes for the woods 
they want. The ordinary trade is rather slack, but sup- 
plies of northern woods are light and it is already plain 
that there will be no surplus of stock. Prices have been 
rising in sympathy with the upward movement in other 
centers, but this seems to have no effect on orders. 





Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues uninterrupted, the Government, raflroads and box 
factories keeping the mills running full blast. There is 
almost no yard demand at all, and the factories buy al- 
most nothing aside from what they need for war orders. 
The demand for walnut taxes the walnut mills and every 
corner is being combed for suitable walnut timber. 
Hickory, ash and pecan also are heavily in demand. 





St. Louls, Mo., July 29.—Manufacturers report that the 
dullness which followed the heavy buying just prior to 
the freight rate advance still pervades almost every line 
of hardwoods. Stocks are reported still pretty heavy, and 
it takes concessions to interest buyers. Some of the men 
with local stocks report that they are beginning to get 
inquiries from a number of sources, and that an early re- 
vival of business is expected. Labor conditions are tem- 
porarily improved, and some of the southeast Missouri 
manufacturers are taking advantage of the situation by 
accumulating stock despite a lack of orders. 





New York, July 30.—A good volume of business con- 
tinues to be offered at firm prices. Mills have no dif- 
ficulty in disposing of their output and wholesalers are 
cautious about booking business ahead. Demand is 
well distributed thruout the list, with many orders still 
far behind. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 31.—General strengthening of 
the market for hardwoods and a good demand for prac- 
tically all varieties, sums up the week’s results. There 
has been nothing else quite as active as cherry, the 1-inch 
thickness of No. 1 common being up $14 to $86, and the 
14%-inch and 1%-inch thicknesses $20 higher at $95, while 
in FAS the last-mentioned thicknesses are up $23 to 
$138. The other common grades are $2 higher. The first 
quotations show 2-inch thicknesses are available at $143 
for FAS and $100 for No. 1 common. Quartered white oak 
in this market is unchanged but quartered red is $8 
higher for FAS and selects and $4 and $8 higher for No. 
1 common and N. 1 common and selects. In plain white 
and red oak the thicknesses below 1-inch are down $3 
and $8, but the thicker stocks are all higher except FAS, 
which are down $2 to $72 for 1-inch and $84 for 2-inch. 
The following advances are reported on the 1-inch stocks 
of other grades: No. 1 common and selects, $2 to $50; 
No. 1 common $2 to $48; No. 2 common, $3 to $37, No. 3 
common, $3 to $30 and sound wormy $3 to $37. The 
miscellaneous stocks, such as export grades, ties, plank, 
mine rails and mine ear stocks, are unchanged from a 
week ago. There is strong demand for basswood and 


No. 2 common is $6 higher at $41 for 1-inch stocks, but 
FAS is $4 lower at $63. Clear strips of all sizes are 
strong. Cottonwood shows some irregularity with de- 
clines of $2 on FAS of all widths and advances of $1 
on No. 2 common, the other grades being firm. Chest- 
nut has developed further strength and some advances 
of price, No. 1 common wormy being up $2 to $40 for 1- 
inch and $45 for 2-inch, and No. 3 common up $4 to $32 
for 1l-inch and $36 for 2-inch. Veneer strips are quoted 
at $33. Gum has been active but prices somewhat 
irregular. The changes in prices follow: Quartered red 
gum, No. 1 common sap no defect, $2 down to $32 for 
11-inch and $37 for 2-inch; plain red, FAS up $1 to $49 
for 1-inch and $54 for 2-inch; No. 1 common, down $2 
to $36 for 1-inch and $1 to $41 for 2-inch; sap, No. 1 
common, down $2 to $29 for 1l-inch and $33 for 2-inch; 
No. 3 common, up $2 to $23 for 1-inch and $3 to $26 for 
2-inch. Tupelo gum, 1-inch No. 2 common is $1 lower 
at $29. Ash continues one of the most active of the 
woods, but the last week there have been reverses of 
form, the thinner stocks advancing and the thick stocks 
declining in the averages. The 1-, 14- and 14-inch thick- 
nesses are $3 and $5 higher for all grades, the 1-inch 
as follows: FAS $75, selects $68, No. 1 common and 
selects $53, No. 1 common $50, No. 2 common $33 and No. 
3 common $28. In FAS the 2-inch stocks are down an 
average of $4 to $105, the 3-inch $5 to $125 and the 4- 
inch $5 to $130. Other thick stocks are unchanged ex- 
cept 2-inch No. 38 common, which is $4 higher at $34. The 
log run grade of soft elm is from $1 to $3 higher in the 
different thicknesses. Another wood appearing in the of- 
ficial averages this week is golden bay, which is quoted 
at $37 for 1-inch No. 1 common and better. These woods 
show no changes in prices from a week ago: walnut, 
the maples, butternut, buckeye, hickory, hackberry, 
sycamore, magnolia, willow, beech and birch. 





Baltimore, Md., July 29.—Some falling off in the demand 
for hardwoods is reported by some members of the trade, 
who explain that the raising of the embargo on railroads 
has resulted in shipments under way an indefinite period 
reaching their destinations, so that the buyers find them- 
selves with larger quantities of lumber on hand than had 
been held for some time. This check, however, has not 
affected prices unfavorably. The range of values is stated 
to be quite firm and except for the absence of much busi- 
ness ahead, the situation appears to offer every ground 
for satisfaction. Exports are about as before, with no 
indications of an expansion in the near future. 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Quartered oak is still soaring 
and is firm. There is hardly any chance of getting any 
of the firsts and seconds for less than $120 a thousand; 
prices quoted are from $120 to $130. Plain oak, however, 
is offered at from $82 to $84. The large recent arrivals 
have slackened the demand to some extent and the open- 
ing of the Potomac, Hagerstown and Norfolk gateways 
means easier transportation than ever in the southern 
hardwoods. Prices this last week have been: hardwoods, 
firsts and seconds, one-inch varieties, basswood, $62 to 
$75; red birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $70 to $74; maple, 
$70 to $75; poplar, $100 to $102; quartered oak, $120 to 
$130. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—The hardwood trade has shown 
some decline is activity during the last few weeks and is 
now on something of a midsummer basis, tho munition 
plants are taking some stock right along and are expected 
to be steady purchasers. Their requirements are temporar- 
ily less in some cases because of their laying in stocks 
before the freight rates went up. Local wholesalers have 
good stocks on hand and report that the market tone 
continues strong. 


Ashland, Ky., July 29.—The demand for oak is reported 
good, low grades and bill stock especially so. The log 
supply at river mills is getting low. Ash and black wal- 
nut continue in heavy demand. Prices remain firm. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, July 30.—Judging from reports made at the 
hardwood meetings last week of the Michigan and Wis- 
consin associations, there is a big hemlock trade in sight, 
as the Government will need a lot of lumber. The reports 
indicated no gloom at all and for the most part the Gov- 
ernment will need more stocks that even the optimistic 
expected. The eastern hunger for northern stocks is 
now beginning to show indications of becoming satisfied. 
Prices are strong. 


New York, July 30.—Quotations are firm and most Penn- 
sylvania stock continues to go for Government require- 
ments. There have been a few buyers ror alteration pur- 
poses but there is little prospect of increased building 
activity. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, July 31.—If times were normal it 
would be in order to say that the hemlock market is 
experiencing midsummer dullness. There is much less 
activity than a week ago, but now it is generally the 
case that it is not lack of demand but sold-up condition 
of the mills that is responsible for the condition of the 
market. Prices are steady, and are said to rule close 
to the Government level. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Not much hemlock trade is 
reported by retailers at present and most of the building 
work now going on is in the nature of repairs. Trade, 
however, compares favorably with that in other woods 
and the range of prices is strong. Dealers expect that 
hemlock is going to be scarce this fall, since the largest 
producers have little or nothing to offer. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, July 30.—Despite the summer weather, a fairly 
good demand keeps up and there is every indication of 4 
good fall and winter demand. Mill stocks are light and 
prices are strong. 





Baltimore, Md., July 29.—Among the most active woods 
on the list is poplar, which is in good request, with the 
quotations decidedly firm and the dealers still disposed to 
augment their holdings on the theory that supplies may 
grow scarce later on, while the inquiry may be expected '© 
become even more active. The mills find takers for thei 
output readily enough, and now, when the transportatiol 
troubles have been removed to an appreciable extent, 
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shipments proceed far more freely than before. Orders 
are as a rule for immediate shipment, so that there is not 
a great deal of business ahead, but the amount of busi- 
ness none the less is kept up to impressive proportions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 31.—It is the same old story with 
poplar, the market continuing active and prices showing 
further advances, with rare declines, not of more than 
$1, on about four grades or thicknesses. Quartered stocks 
are unchanged, but in the plain stocks panel and wide No. 
1 below the 18- to 23-inch width, are $3 higher in all 
thicknesses of 1-inch and less. Plain FAS, 1-inch is up 
$3 to $84 and 2-inch $2 to $92; saps and selects, 1-inch, 
$1 to $67 and 2-inch $4 to $78; No. 1 common and selects, 
1-inch, $2 to $65; No. 1 common, 1-inch $3 to $54 and 
2-inch $2 to $61; No. 2 common, 1-inch $3 to $45 and 2-inch 
$5 to $51; No. 3 common, 1-inch down $2 to $36 and 2-inch 
up $1 to $42. Bevel siding is $1 higher for No. 1 selects and 
No. 1 common but drop siding is unchanged. Dimension 
6-inch and less, are firm, but there are advances of from 
$2 to $6 on the wider stocks. 





Ashland, Ky., July 29.—The demand for poplar con- 
tinues strong, with first and seconds setting the pace. 
Stocks are moving as fast as shipping dry. The log sup- 
ply is very light. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, July 30.—The local market for fir is about as 
quiet as it has been this summer and will likely remain 
quiet until the middle of August at least. Some outside 
business is reported, one being a large order for construc- 
tion of ocean going barges. Fir sells at the Government 
price with the exception of $1 under on dimension and $2 
on slash grain uppers. The mills, with the big Govern- 
ment order for fir that will be used for cantonment ex- 
tensions at Rockford, Ill.,,and Battle Creek, Mich., will 
now be able to get rid of a large volume of their side 
lumber. Red cedar shingles sell at lower prices than last 
week. 








Seattle, Wash., July 27.—In sharp contrast with the fact 
that the market is soft and uncertain, fir mills are again 
running to capacity. Distribution of Government orders, 
which for some reason has been held up, will stimulate 
activity. Cars are plentiful. Present cutting is replen- 
ishing stocks which have run low. Local building activity, 
including an organized movement to erect 5,000 residences 
to solve the war housing problem in Seattle during the 
next four months, points to an active demand from that 
quarter, 

Tacoma, Wash., July 26.—Government business in fir 
is unabated and commercial demand is strong, altho yard 
stock is perhaps a little lighter this week. The local 
building situation continues very active and the mills find 
a large amount of business. Practically no clear is to be 
had, cross-grained only being available, owing to Govern- 
ment requirements. Government prices prevail for the 
local trade. 


Portland, Ore., July 27.—The volume in business in yard 
stock shows a slight falling off, due no doubt to the fact 
that the farmers are busy harvesting and will be for some 
time, while building in the cities is in many places at a 
rather low ebb because of the attention demanded to war 
activities. However, prices hold quite steady as regards 
fir. The red cedar shingle trade fs fairly active, with 
prices ranging from $2.30 to $2.35 f. o. b. the mills for the 
retail trade. The log situation remains unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Along with concessions of- 
fered by some mills on the Government base there has 
been an improvement in the business placed in fir. Other 
mills adhere strictly to No. 23, but in most cases these 
are mills that are not actively seeking business. Very 
well mixed cars predominate in the orders, buying ap- 
parently being for the purpose of rounding out stocks in 
preparing for fall business. Most mills refuse orders 
where more than 50 percent of uppers is asked and re- 
fuse to sell more than 10,000 feet of any one item. None 
of the mills is accepting straight car orders. While a few 
items are scarce, board stocks are lower than any. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Demand for western woods is 
confined mostly to fir, in which the trade is not as large 
as usual at this season. Difficulties in getting stock 
have something to do with the curtailment, as cars are 
coming thru with delays in many cases. But the gen- 
eral building trade is not at all active anda there is not 
the call for timbers which oftentimes prevails in this sec- 


tion. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, July 30.—Tho some sales of western pine are 
reported in this market the situation, generally speaking, 
is very quiet. Little change is noted for many mills, as 
they are unable to show much care for this market, being 
shy on stocks. It is related that some mills still have 1916 
orders unfilled. The mills in California have more plenti- 
ful stocks and with a car situation easy there now is con- 
siderable being shipped into eastern markets. Prices are 
strong. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—There is little change shown 
in the market here, demand being largely for stock that 
the mills are short on, especially boards. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—A fair amount of the California 
wood is sold, tho a decline is shown in the inquiry as 
compared with several weeks ago. Planing mills are not 
in need of much stock, the vacation period being on. 
Very little lumber is to be had for prompt delivery and 
most everything is wanted quickly. Prices show an ad- 
vance, lists being raised in some instances from pre- 
vious quotations. 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Sales of western white pine are 
not being made so frequently of late, the high prices said 
to be making dealers unwontedly cautious. The firmness 
of the market, however, is not shaken. Prices this last 
— were: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $134; 2%-, 3-inch, 
Mal 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $125; 2%-, 
ne Nch, $140; fine common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $105; 
ee boards, No. 2, 5-inch, $59; 6-8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 


-Inch, $68, 
REDWOOD 
enystease, July 30..A good trade in redwood is expected 


all, tho business at present is quiet. What is moving 
Mostly industrial. Dealers are optimistic as to the fu- 


A U. 8. Truck operated by The 
Cleveland Oconee Lumber Co., 
Chalker, Ga. 
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The Floating 
Power Plant. 


U. S. Motors are mount- 
ed at four points on a 
sub-frame and this sub- 
frame is mounted at 
three points in the main 
frame. 


The Floating Power 
Plant cuts fuel costs and 
reduces repair bills. 


Capacities: 


Worm Drive — 2%, 
31% and 5 tons 


Chain Drive — 2% and 
3% tons 
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Getting out Lumber 
for Ships 


U. S. Trucks are doing a big share in 
speeding the nation’s ship building. 


Night and day, month in and month out, 
they are hauling great loads of logs over 
rough country and tortuous logging 
roads from the forests to the mills. 


The hardest jobs are put up to the U. S. 
because its Floating Power Plant will 
take it over any kind of roads, through 
swamps and over the roughest places 
without the engine giving the least 
trouble. 


The famous U. S. Floating Power Plant 
is the most flexible for all methods of 
mounting a truck motor. It prevents the 
transmission of strain to vital parts—due 
to twisting of the main frame, when going 
over bumps and holes in the road. 


Men who use U. S. Trucks—who know 
what the Floating Power Plant will do— 
will not buy a truck unless it has this 
feature. 


The United States Motor Truck Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ture and believe heavy business will prevail for the latter 
part of the year. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., July 27..-The redwood market is 
firm, with a continued demand for specials offsetting the 
dullness in yard stock. Eastern shipments are fair, tak- 
ing into consideration the handicap of having to secure 
a permit for every shipment on account of the embargoes 
on a number of railroads. Exports of redwood lumber 
to Australia continue to be very small, owing to the 
scarcity of vessels available for offshore business. Ex- 
ports of ties are being made to South America. There 
is also a big domestic demand for ties, both sawn and 
hewed, at very good prices. 

St. Louis, Mo., July 30.—The market for redwood in 
St. Louis and surrounding territory has been unusually 
dull this summer. The principal item in redwood that 
comes into this market is siding, and the lack of de- 
mand is due to the falling in the building of houses. The 
recent declines of $1 on A siding and 50 cents on clear have 
not interested buyers. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Redwood is among the least 
of the stocks here, owing to restricted building operations. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, July 30.—Southern pine demand locally is quiet, 
tho some business is being placed. Most of the existing 
demand is for industrial lumber requirements, while some 
yards, realizing that if they expect to get their shipments 
thru they would better order now, Have gone on and placed 
some of their requirements. As an indication of the condi- 
tion of southern pine stocks, statistics show that those on 
July 1 of this year of the southern pine members were 
$20,675,000 feet, or 283% percent less than on July 1 of the 
previous year. These figures must be considered in con- 
nection with mills having any too much time to seek busi- 
ness in Chicago territory on top of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment calls constantly for more stocks, 


St. Louls, Mo., July 29.—Conditions remain unsatisfac- 
tory in the market for southern pine. Trade is rather 
slow, and those who are getting a few orders report that 
the demand lacks snap. Most orders that are received 
are for general yard stock, indicating that retailers are 
beginning to buy. Some cancellations are being received 
for orders booked at a higher price than that fixed by 
the Government and before the ruling. Difficulty is be- 
ing had in placing with mills such business as is afloat, 


because stocks are badly broken. Reports are heard of 
cars becoming scarcer. Improvement in labor conditions, 
due to the employment of farmers, is reported in some 
quarters, but this condition is regarded only as spotted. 
Transit cars are bought up slowly, and in some cases 
prices are cut to hasten sales and ward off demurrage 
charges. 


The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 
Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alez- sas 
ville, bury, andria, City, 
Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 





F LOORING— 
1x3” EG B&better ......... Seren 48.50 
ei auet swans 6 oh 6 ae gee oe 
ay lasek te te a ate So ete lo val ec ee 40.00 
Se Perr cos Aa ie lene 
FG B&better ......... cove See ~-3a0 Bem 
AS arya S400 twee eeoe 
OT ee en 25.25 oee.8 5 io a be 
ixé” EG B&better ......... --+- 46.80 46.25 
BG Bkbetter ......¢. 34.00 35.00 34.25 
aD ata ete ohana wie\wicie ts -ee- 35.00 35.00 
ARES Si gs ern Pe 83.00 33.00 
aD) iano tails ena wiles okie betes coco HED -—Be.00 
DID Be ons Sg eS cas eee 82,00 382,00 ote case 
MRED caren sacs aie hi 24.50 24.50 24.75 
eS ae eee 20.00 er we x5 
BE RU ae Rae «io 0's: 9 0.9.6.0:0. 25.50 39 cscs eae 
CEILING— 
4x4” B&better ........0. seve Bae S175 
OS a a eee 2000  «s\e Pais 
_ OS Bre ree 2250  .0vs bows 
SEA” BROCE 2 ccc ccesces 82.24 32.25 
Ng eae ape 81.50 30.50 
he SS 23.50 23.75 
ee sates oes 
TS, Mii aiee Sipe Whe wee’ % 
PARTITION— 
38.25 
_ Sere 
BEVEL SIDING 
JA gh a Pee te ee Shee SRO ain%% steps 
Sg Ser aera ee ey wes O20 
pk fe Sarre aes. HE as oe 
Drop Sipinc— 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ ---. 84.25 34.44 35.25 
_ it SS 33.00 33.50 33.25 
ES ae Seis Sa St00 «oye «6968.50 
FINISH— 
Bébetter rough: 
Se CREE. |b wa .o Ase erece ne 35.50 











Who Dares to 





Compete with 


the Railroads? 


Van Horn, of Denver, with his 
3'4-ton Duplex .4-Wheel Drive 
Truck, dared. And he made 
$31.17 by so doing. 





P 
( 


AL, 
a) 


roads, better time would have 
been possible. 


phi The total cost of the round trip 
(160 miles) was $23.83; this in- 





A 6-ton concrete mixer was bound 


YEAR 


cluded gasoline, oil, driver's salary 





from Denver to Broadmoor—a 
matter of eighty miles. The railroad 
freight rate, including teaming at each 
end, was $83.00. 

“Let Duplex do it,"’ said Van Horn to 
the Stewart Construction Co., who were 
paying the bill. “I'll guarantee railroad 
schedule delivery and a saving of 33%.” 
And the deal was made. 

The 6-ton load took a truck and trailer 
eleven hours’ time. Had it not been for 
a hail storm further softening the gumbo 


Certainty of performance is an inbuilt 


haulage feats are invariably Duplex-made. 


provide for such service. 


. and expenses. The haulage charge 
was $35.00. Van Horn’s profit was 
$31.17. The Stewart Co. saved $28.00. 
The only loser was the railroad. 

* * 8 8 & 


P. S.—En route, the Duplex—in addition 

to its own load—hauled a tool house a 

distance of 185 feet in twenty minutes, 

after a well known rear-drive truck had 

been trying for two hours to make a start. 

te Duplex driver collected the side 
et. 


Duplex characteristic. Record-breaking 


Duplex principle and construction 


Four-wheel-drive means four points to which engine energy is evenly distrib- 
uted—four points at which power is geared to the road surface. 

Men to whom the transportation of freight is a matter requiring serious considera- 
tion are requested to write to us for facts and figures on Duplex Trucks; we will 
also send “Duplex Doings’—the heavy haulers’ magazine—free each month. 


DUPLEX TRUCK CO., 2002 Washington Ave., Lansing, Mich. 





FOUR 
WHEEL 
DRIVE 
TRUCK 


August 3, 1918. 
Jack- Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alea- 8as 


ville, burg, andria, City, 
Fla. Miss. La, Mo. 


RS oss eG Giese sowie b bs 35.75 
NNN CRO 6 5 0 Xe co 04 0-920 i 
BRM oy wo ais aes Gots ws 6 Spo «44 
A Ue ) ia eee i 43.75 40.00 
Bé&better Surfaced: 
SR ore Glee pais 60a 50 5s 37.00 36.50 36.25 
BUM CA te loa loie ie seta sree sis oe 6 37.50 38.00 37.50 
1 Se Se rere ran earn 37.75 37.42 38.50 
MS UIE sic 6.10 06 6.0100 06 40.00 39.00 38.75 
(CARA SC ere 40.25 40.00 40.25 
Ee a ear rs 41.50 42.71 44.00 
26 BOG VEt 10. 12” 00650 42:00 44.00 .... 
LS ee | aes Siete, REN . aie 
C Surfaced: 
MEETS iG ca (16 o55-h id ess Aveo ae 34.00 
LC BMPS ALS E RES SS re pre 35.00 
Pee UE ae eee 36.50 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr.— 
SRO CoS sok a64 5s ceed 43.00 » 45,50 
EO ee ee 45.00 43.75 
JAMBS, Bébetter— 
Ie MONITORS 105.5 coi 5) So og Weave 42.75 


Boarpbs, 818 or S2S— 
io, 1, ix 8”, 14.and 16’.... 
Other lengths. 
1x10”, 14 and 16’.... 
Other lengths. 


31.00 30.75 30.50 
29.50 30.09 30.75 
32.25 30.50 30.75 
30.50 30.00 30.00 








1x12”, 14 and 16’.... 34.25 33.28 33.50 
Other lengths. 33.50 33.00 33.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’) : 
lr a a ree 26.00 27.00 26.00 
SROs os Sen se oo 3 8 25.50 26.00 26.00 
BIR css os ee oss oie elas 28.00 28.22 28.00 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
BUSES ENOHNNS (sie (ow wiv eS ile\ #4151 eS 7 IE, ree Sn 
RR SSE ere 21.00 21.40 21.50 
BY {5.5.46 ne sono ae be 21.00 21.25 21.50 
Lc be Se at 22.00 22.00 22.25 
No. 4, all widths and lengths. a Sie 
FENCING, 81S— 
PO? Be Ue AO 6 5 oe bos oe cose 29,00 ° 20.25 
Other lengths.. 29.75 29.00 28.75 
AS | OO ae ---- 80.50 30.50 
Other lengths. . 31.50 30.00 30.00 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
DS Lada el ea ere ara ..-. 24.00 23.70 24.50 
SIRES ichas A¥oievs doele pias -ee- 25.50 24.68 24.75 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
°C eA ere 20.50 20.16 21.00 
BRT eG hee ek oho a 6 20.75 20.67 21.50 
SHIPLAP— 
nO: 4, 42ae", 20 ae osu soce BOO $100 
Other lengths.. 30.25 30.31 30.00 
Pe | adie Pe | piseaie ss Bieco 
Other lengths. . 30.75 30.50 31.00 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
BUS G! oie calc s wiseeie awe 26.25 26.81 26.00 
cL AS ee eee ear coee 26,00 26.25 
No. 3 (all lengths) : 
AA SOB eS eer 21.50 21.90 22.00 
SR os secsieselonne wines ose0 Sie Bevo 
GROOVED ROOFING— 
No: 4, 2x0", 44:42:16’... Soase aa ose Ueaeee 
Other lengths. ccus aes vas “ee 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
DOs og ee Rg Ue nse wie a's .... 25.50 25.50 25.50 
OP wccvcsees eee. 24.00 23.50 23.50 
Prmete ye its caots tans sees 28.85 23.50 
ae vessae 27.25 25.50 
lr <2. 2 
ic eis ea sar 22.25 22.00 
| OS A om 22.25 22.00 
Oe | 23.75 238.00 
Ee es sis secs 08 25.00 25.00 
| ese sons 20 28./0 
| Oe ee cacs Beko Zea 
8 6 30’..... 26.00 25.00 
STS Tite’ || ll Naeem Warne SAAR eiieaus 
BO cordate ie «+. 2450 24.80 
| AAAS ree ea woes 24.50 24:00 
Be BO v5 os ~oe- 26.26 25.00 
“Jc | gale | | | na Se aie pagers oeiee 
Baer) upivea eecs 25.50 25.50 
See 25.50 25.50 
a oe OO oa. <6 27.00 27.00 
i Oe ees oa ae | | Slee ccee S800 26:00 
Ble ca icieais anseoy Sees eeeD ‘Zee 
BERS 55 sprite aoa cess 22:00 2200 22:00 
3 & 20’... 24.00 24.00 24.00 
ae acne | | sae ae veces IROHID eieuD “en,u0 
| ee See cove 2025 2050 2175 
| Oe eee -e++ 20.25 20.50 21.75 
BSS ie 0 oo: 21.25 21.50 21.50 
Pe Cane 6 65-600 9 coos Shea 2ZBBO ssc 
ME Cea eos ees coe S825. 21:75 22.50 
| RA Soe cous 2p 2050 2115 
18 & 20’ ...5% 25.00 23.50 ee 
PeIOY AY seusce as cee wae 
| eS 22.00 23.81 
| LOA 22.00 22.50 .... 
26 ee 0 sce 23.75 24.50 24.50 
2 ¢ bude | | alll eR Pee scone Weed 2B00 
Ne vsrevaieie a's 24.00 24.50 .... 
| as ae 24.00 24.27 26.75 
Be D0 ccs .e-. 25.50 26.00 25.50 
No. 8B; Qed 00 FO" occ cscs. wees £50 19.28 17.25 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 848, 20’ & under: 
8” 28.25 29.03 
81.00 30.78 
86.75 32.54 
so0> SDL 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS— 
No. 1 S48, 20’ ” under: 
Pelnsate aso ta-ate re nih a Wine we Sonne eee 
| Se Se eee secs SOO 
PLASTER LATH— 
Be We gn to co nos do 00 4 is slates B70 nwa 3.65 
SEO ORL. | 4o06 Rae eran Sie “CO. sue See 
Byrkit LatH— 
OS Aare ee AE atte lee 18.75 
J ae Se ero pans Se sees SOND 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”)— 
B&better, 9 and 18’......... 37.80 
Tl: be | eee 35.00 
eA ea 35.16 
| OTSA eee pices sea Bee 
DIO; 2, DOO BG! ov .0:2 civ008 0 sar case e000 
SO BO BY .50s00 0s a oe os 33.00 
a Saat sas Re aiety ss Saros 80.00 
B’ and multiples..... 2.66.0. cows BLIOO . 
OS ONS pee cece BBMID sees 
Di; 2, RIN s 60.5 wi 0a 6 510 iasone wee. 626.00 24.50 
Car DecKING— 
mo. 2, 2”, 0, 20, 18 or 20’... 22.00 29.00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 10, 
LEC Ee een 30.00 
Car SILuLs, 848S— 
Op i 9", Be40 80’....... 40.00 
Up 40.10", S450 BG’... 0.5005 43.00 
STRINGERS— ; 
No. 1 rough, 80 & 82’....... 38.00 
CaPrs— 
No. 1, 14”, 20’ & under..... 33.00 
LONGLEAF PaviINnG Block StocK- P 
PHOD.: Mo WRN RINEES 00-0 Sie ss 9 Sle eve 20.00 





New Orleans, La., July 29.—Reports indicate improved 
bookings, due in part to the placing of Gevernment bus- 
iness in larger volume and in part to the gradual clear- 
ing of the price fixing situation. Demand changes very 
little in character, it is said, and commercial yusine 
seasonably quiet in July, is below the seasonable norma 
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in volume. Cars are a little easier and labor supply 
improved pro tem at many of the mills. In consequence 
shipments and production both have shown some gain. 
There is still vigorous complaint at some points about a 
shortage of cars for ordinary commercial business, but 
so far as can be learned here cars are very promptly 
supplied for priority business. There is said to be in- 
creasingly active inquiry for railway material. The 
stronger mills seem to hold prices firmly on commercial 
business, tho occasional rumors of price concessions are 
heard. 


Baltimore, Md., July 29.—What is apparently the final 
decision on southern pine prices is likely to have a very 
broad effect on the Georgia pine trade, since it may be ex- 
pected to force the wholesalers into new courses and re- 
sult in the adoption of changes which can hardly fail to 
bring an extensive readjustment along certain lines. It 
remains to be seen whether the mills will recognize the 
principle that the wholesalers are rendering a valuable 
service to the trade and that they should receive pay for 
this service, which pay must necessarily come out of the 
prices the mills are allowed to charge the trade. With 
much of the demand for lumber restricted to Government 
wants and with the opportunities for meeting other re- 
quirements limited, it looks as tho many of the longleaf 
pine men face a trying period, which will put their re- 
sources and their ability to a severe test. It may be, how- 
ever, that the expectation will prove far more formidable 
than the realization. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30.—Most mills represented here 
do not want orders now and many of them will not ac- 
cept business at all. teports indicate they are having 
all they can do to fill Government requisitions and orders 
on hand, and that the labor supply is slowly decreasing. 
The volume of business placed is quite small. There is 
still considerable trouble in getting prices down to a 
uniform basis because of the differing interpretations 
placed upon the Government order. 


New York, July 30.—The volume of business offered 
for war purposes, especially from ship building companies, 
continues large. Mills are sold ahead and wholesalers 
find it difficult to place orders for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment. Little complaint is made regarding prices, the 
chief difficulty encountered being for early delivery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 31.—Wholesale distribution is 
gradually finding its bearings under Government regula- 
tion of prices and distribution, but there has not been 
much improvement in activity outside of Government 
requirements. Despite the dullness of tne building market 
there has been a further advance of prices on flooring, 
ceiling and partition, flooring being up from $1 to $2.50, 
ceiling from 50 to 75 cents and partition about the same 
as ceiling. Boards are about 50 cents higher, dimension 
from 25 lower to 50 cents’ higher. Car material, 
which was noted as strong a week ago, now is quoted from 
$3 to $3.50 higher. The advance of the harvest season 
sees an increase of inquiries from the country trade in 
regard to agricultural stocks, which are scarce, owing 
largely to the tremendous demand that has existed for 
so many months for material for ship yards and car 
building plants. 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Government prices have stiff- 
ened the market recently and a slight diminishment in 
the amount of business is noted, due no doubt to the ease 
of getting material thru from the South. The lifting of 
the Norfolk, Hagarstown and Potomac gateway embargoes 
will cause even more material to come thru. 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Lack of stock is reported by 
all handlers of southern pine, the mills generally having 
about everything sold up to the Government, or else get- 
ting such a short supply of labor and cars that nothing 
is available for shipment. Prices are called satisfactory, 
if only the lumber could be obtained. Demand is less than 
it was a year ago, but retail stocks everywhere are low 
and are likely to continue so when the demand approaches 
normal. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Baltimore, Md., July 29.—The refusal of the War Indus- 
tries Board to make a change in the prices at which whole- 
salers and mill men can sell to the buyers has naturally 
added to the complexities of the problem that confronts 
the wholesalers, and the efforts of the latter to resist 
elimination from the trade may be expected to result in an 
extensive readjustment of relations. Unless present indi- 
cations fail, the retailers will have to face decidedly 
sharpened competition, and the issue will become more 
than before one of the survival of the fittest. Certain 
trade practices that have grown up in the course of 
years are likely to be materially modified, and the old 
distinctions regarding whom the wholesalers should sell 
to and whom they should turn over to the retailers may 
to a considerable extent disappear. For the present rela- 
tive quiet prevails in the trade, with the demand largely 
confined to Government requirements, and some of the 
activities that call for the use of North Carolina pine in 
a state of partial suspension. The box makers are busy 
enough and are using lumber about as before, while the 
receipts keep up and suffice to take care of all current 
needs. As the Government prices may not be exceeded, 
but the rules do not prevent cutting under them, a lower- 


ing of the range would not come to the trade here as a sur- 
prise, 





New York, July 30.—The easing of the embargo situa- 
tion has permitted some important shipments to come thru 
but so much stock is taken by the Government that little 
is called for for commercial use. Yard demand is fair 
and stocks are scarce. 





Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—Wholesalers are unable to get 
much lumber moved from the mills because of the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permits or in obtaining stock. The 
Government takes a large part of what is manufactured 
and few mills are in position to take on commercial bus- 
iness. Lack of activity in the building trade is cutting 
down the demand to a large extent in this section. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., July 29.—Demand is reported slightly 
improved and the car situation easy in this territory, 
Shipments probably being larger than for several weeks. 
One large selling concern reports an advance, effective 
July 25 last and ranging from $2.50 to $3 on practically 
all items of box, shop and No. 2 common. These grades 

ve been in very active call for some months, are in low 
Supply and the stock now being placed in pile is pro- 





A Mill That Features the 
Manufacture of 


Thi c Soft Elm 


and Birch 
For Particular Buyers 


“Langlade” Quality and Service 


have proved a big help to hundreds of factory and yard stock buyers 


in maintaining their reputation. 


Hardwood Piling. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Langlade Lumber Co., 


They will do the same for you. 


At the above mill we manufacture fifty million feet of high grade lum- 


ber annually and our large storage yards are always filled with thoroughly 
seasoned stocks ready for immediate delivery. 


Now’s the time for you to investigate the big values we offer in S oft 
Elm, Birch, Hard Maple, Rock Elm, Ash, Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar Posts and Pine, Tamarack and 






Antigo, Wis. 











Camp Cooks 


For the past thirty years we have manufactured 
these large, heavy, durable stoves for lumbermen. 
If you want to please your camp cooks give them 
the 


Royal Iron Duke 


This is a stove specially designed to meet camp 
needs and is the best stove on the market. We 
also manufacture heating stoves for lumber camps. 


Write for full particulars today. 


Bergstrom Stove Co., 


Praise ’Em 











.. 


~‘Hooverize” Material and Space 


Cut out expensive rope. Bundle 


compactly— use 
Star *s2* Buckles 


and wire for tying Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Pickets, Box Shooks, 
Staves, Veneers, etc. 


Baling Tie Buckle Co. 


16816 Wateroo Road, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Baling 
Tie 





Manufacturers of 
STAR, 
JUNIOR STAR, 
BULL DOG AND 
HERCULES 


Baling Tie Buckles 























NICHOLSON ON FACTORY 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 


By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
accountant and factory costs specialist. 


$12.50, postpaid. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4%, intres}'2e <=? 


jel 





By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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GREGG & COMPANY 


Economists 


Engineers 


Southern Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


@ Expert investigations of industrial groups to determine 
costs of production and distribution and other price fac- 
tors, with especial reference to Governmental regulation 
Representation of industries before Price- 


of prices. 


Fixing Committees, local and national. 


NEW YORK 


18 East 41st Street 














Keith and Perry Building 





KANSAS CITY 


ST. LOUIS 
Federal Reserve Bank Building 
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p Cement Trailers ~~ your truck busy hauling—idle time eliminated 
a 





& PP venays 


TRAILERS 
“Ss —S 


Federal 
shown below, is oper 
ated with a_ 6-ton 
Fruehauf Semi-Trailer 
by the May Lumber 
Company of Pittsburgh 





The truck, 


pacities—1 to 10 tons 











Hauling Unloading 


Why FRUEHAUF Semi-Trailers 
Predominate in Lumber Industry 
Kruehauf Trailers are pioneer hauling units in 
the lumber industry. 


First to be built to carry logs and lumber, Frue- 
hauf Trailers were not placed in service, how- 
ever, until we had made an extensive investigation 
of lumbermen’s exact requirements. 

Today Fruehauf Trailers are built in every size and to 
meet all conditions confronting operator or dealer. 
Fruehauf Trailers, equipped with our patented jacks, 
make it possible to instantly disconnect the trailer 
from the truck and allow the trailer to stand alone on 
its strong support. 

We also build Fruehauf Trailers equipped with load- 
ing and unloading devices and have perfected an ad- 
justable reach trailer that is indorsed by lumbermen 
in all sections of the country. 

let us send you our booklet, “Cutting the Cost of 
Hlauling Lumber,” which shows how haulage costs 
may be reduced one-half to two-thirds. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO.. 
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report of two weeks ago. 
this week: FAS, 1-inch, down $2 to $56; selects, down 
$4 to $47 for 1-inch and for 2-inch; shop, down $1 to 
$35 for 1l-inch and $44 for 2-inch; No. 1 common, up 
$1 to $33 for 1l-inch and $39 for 2-inch; No. 2 common, 
down $1 to $27 for 1l-inch. Other figures are unchanged, 
Demand is reported good for the shop grades and the 
barn and silo stocks. 


These changes are reported 


Baltimore, Md., July 29.—With 
work restricted as before, there are few opportunities for 
an expansion in the cypress movement, this wood being 
used mainly for building purposes. Such projects as the 
Government undertakes directly or thru contractors call 
mostly for southern pine and cut no important figure in 
the cypress market. It follows, therefore, that the dis- 
tribution of cypress does not exceed moderate proportions. 
At that the range of prices is firmly maintained, with the 
assortments of lumber that come into the market even 
now, when shipments are far freer, by no means exces- 
Sive. 


private construction 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31. 
fined largely to industrial 


The sale of cypress is con 
purchases, including those of 
tank builders, who are taking a fair amount of stock for 
the season. Building trade is considerably below the 
normal, without much expectation of any great improve- 
ment within the next few weeks. Prices are strong. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, July 30. 


Red cedar shingles are quoted this 
week as follows: 


Clears, $4.45, and stars, $3.45, Chicago 
basis. This is a drop of 10 cents on each grade from last 
week. White cedar prices remain as follows: Extras, 
$4.55; standards, $3.55; sound butts, $2.55, Chicago basis. 
Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 29. tetail 
the market much for shingles now, those 
having placed orders before the rate advance. A little 
business is coming in, enough to take care of the transit 
cars that are offered, so there is no prospect of any glut 
in the market. Prices hold pretty well, with the pros- 
pect ahead of reduced supplies when car conditions grow 
tight again. 


yards are not in 
who needed them 


Tacoma, Wash., July 26.—-Red cedar shingle demand is 
reported fair. Mills report cars easy enough, but prices 
not satisfactory in view of cost of logs and labor. Shingle 
logs range $1 on a $16 base and are not plentiful at that. 
Labor costs around $4 a day for common. 


Seattle, Wash., July 27.—While July is 
month for shingles, most of the 
plant able to assemble 
eastern delivery are 


always a bad 
mills are running. Every 
a crew is stocking up. Stars for 
quoted at $2.40 and clears at $3.25 


Trade is about as dull as 
here. Shipments have been 
small but are more than ample for tne trade and the 
transit line begins to show congestion, one firm here 
reporting ninety cars in transit and little demand for 
them. The result has been a considerable weakening 
of prices. Clears, being in better supply than stars, are 
showing the greatest weakness. Prices are $2.35 for stars 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30. 
ever has been experienced 





and $3.20 for clears, with liberal concessions. Some 
disappointment is expressed by dealers now over the 
building prospect. They say their observation is that 
the expectation of an increase in construction has not 
been realized and that the outlook is not so promis- 
ing. Others believe that the hot weather has depressed 
trade, especially in the country, where the farmers have 


been enabled to rush thru harvesting and threshing and 


other farm work that ordinarily is handled more slowly. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 29.—-The present market in St. 
Louis, Pacific coast base, for red cedar shingles is $2.30 


for stars and $3.15 to $3.20 for 
week there has been a slight improvement in demand, 
which has come from the country yards. 

New Orleans, La., July 29, -Cypre ss shingle stocks rule 
depleted and badly broken, very few straight car orders, 
or none at all, being accepted. Prices are firm, with de- 
mand brisk. Cypress lath have registered accumulation 
in the face of rather quiet demand and one concern 
reports reduction of prices. Straight car shipments are 
quoted 50 cents lower for both No. 1 and No. 2. On mixed 
cars quotations on No. 1 stand unchanged while No. 2 
are 25 cents lower. 


clears. Within the last 


Buffalo, N. Y., July 31.—The red cedar shingle market 
is lower, with clears in transit cars selling at $4.60. Re- 
tailers show little disposition to order shingles for the 
fall trade, which promises to be small. Building business 
is considerably less active than last year, and until it 
improves materially shingle orders are likely to be few. 
The retailers carry small stocks and not many shingles 
come forward. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 31.—There is continued dullness 
in the shingle market and distribution is the lightest of 
the year. Prices are firm, as there is no inducement to 
put them up and no reason to put them down, for while 
there is little demand on the one hand there is a scarcity 
of supplies on the other. Lath are equally inactive with 
no change in price except on yellow pine, which is 5 cents 
down on No. 1 and 5 cents up on No. 2 grade. 


Baltimore, Md., July 29.—The market for shingles and 
lath, altho satisfactory enough as to prices, leaves some- 
thing to be desired in the matter of volume. The Govern- 
ment work in hand, which constitutes the chief business 
of the contractors now, does not often call for the use 
of shingles, and as for private building, it has dropped to 
very small proportions, while the operations that involve 
the use of shingles are wholly insignificant. However, 
quotations are firmly maintained, H B short heart, 6x20 
cypress shingles still bringing $17.50, with other grades in 
proportion, and with saps of the same quality $3 lower. 
As for lath, they are of course in larger demand, since 
they are used in the great majority of houses, and they 
also remain very firm, with the offerings by no means s0 
free as to hold out a prospect of material recessions. 


BOX BOARDS 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Prices remain very firm, with a 
market not quite so active this last fortnight. The price 
on round edge pine, Boston rate, may be stated at about 
$37 to $37.50, but there are rumors of more and less 
money. Box board mixtures of spruce, fir and hemlock are 
noted at from $36 to $36.50. Square edge pine is marked 
at $46 to $47.50 for business really done, altho some peo- 
ple constantly ask more than this. 

















